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. MOST HONOURABLE 

« 

JOHN, 

LORD MARqUIS OF NORMANBY, 
EARL OF MULGRAFE, 

SfC. 

AND KNIGHT OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE 
GARTER. 

J 

A HEKoic poem, truly such, is undoubtedly tlie 
greatest work which the soul of man is capa^ 
ble tQ perform. The design of ft is to form the 
mind to heroic virtue by example. It is conveyed 
in verse, that it may delight, while it instructs : 
the action of it is always one, entire, and great* 
The least and most trivial episodes Or under- 
actions, which are interwoven in it, are^ parts, 
either necessary or convenient to cariy on the 
main design; either so necessary, that without . 
them the poem must be imperfect, or so 'con* 
venient, that no others call be imagined more 
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Suitable to the place in which they are. There is 
nothing to be left void in a firm building ; even 
the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbish, 
(which is of a perishable kind, destructive to the 
strength), but with brick or stone, though of less 
pieces^ yet of the same nature, and fitted to the 
crannies. Even the least portions of them must 
be of the epic kind : all things must be grave, 
tnajestical, and sublime ; nothing of a , foreign 
nature> like the trifling novels, which Ariosto 
and others have inserted in their poems ; by which 
the re^er i^ misled into another sort of pleasure, 
opposite to that which is designed in an epic 
poem. One raises the soul, and hardens it to 
yi^tue; the other softens it again, and unbends 
it into vice. One-condqces to the poet's aim, 
the completing of his work, which he is driving 
on, labouring and hastening in every line ; the 
other slackens his pace, diverts him from his way, 
and locks him up like a knight errant in an en- 
chanted castle, when he should be pursuing his 
first adventure. Statius, as Bossu has well ob* 
served, was ambitious of trying his strength witji 
his master Virgil, as Virgil had before tried his 
with Homer. The Grecian gave the two Romans 
an example, iii the games which were celebrated 
at the funerals of Patroclus. Virgil imitated the 
invention of Homer, but changed the sports. 
But both the Greek and Latin poet took their 
occasions fix)m the subject ; though, to confeis 
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OP THE JENEIS. lit 

the truth, they were both ofnamehtal, or, 2tt 
best, convenient parts of it, rather than of ne- 
cessity arising from it. Siatius — ^who, through his 
whole poem, is noted for want of conduct and 
judgment-^instead of staying^ as he m^ht have' 
•done, for the death of Capaneus, Hippomedon^ 
Tydeus, or some oth^r of his seven champions 
* (who are heroes all alike), or more properly for 
the tragical end of the two brothers^ whose exe- 
quies the next successor had leisure to perform 
«when the siege was raised, and in the interval 
betwixt the poet*s first action and his second-^ 
went out of his way, as it were on prepense ma- 
lice, to commit a fault. For he took hfe c^por- 
tunity to kill a royal infant by the means of a 
serpent (that author of all evH), to make way for' 
those funeral honours which he intended for Wm. 
Now, if this innocent had been of any relation^ 
to his Thebais^— if he had either farthered or hin- 
dered the taking of the town— ^the poet might have 
found some sorry excuse at least, for dielaining 
the reader from the promised siege. On these 
terms, this Capaneus of a poet engs^ged his two 
immortal predecessors; and his success was an-** 
swerable to his enterprise. 

If this oBConomy iiiust Be observ^ed 'm the tiA*^^ 
nutest parts of an epic poefti, which to a eomw 
mon reader, seem to be detadied from tiie bodyv 
and almost independent of it ; wii^ scml> thoti^ 
.sent mto^ the world with great advantages of 
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ftatut^, cultivated with the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, coDversiant with histories of the dead, airf 
ewiched with observations on the living, can be 
sufficient to inform the whole body of so great a' 
work? I touch here but transiently, without any 
strict method, on some few of those many rule^ 
of imitating nature, which Aristotle drew from 
HomePCs Iliads and Odysseys, and which he 
-fitted to the drama; furnishing himself also with 
o1»servations from the practice of the theatre^ 
•^^1 it flourished under .^Ischylus, Buripictes, 
-end Sophodes : for the ori^nal of the stagie 
•was ^m the epic poem. Narration, doubtless, 
preceded acting, and gave laws to it : what at 
£rBt was told artfully, was, in process of time, 
jrepresentisd gracefully to the sight and hearing. 
Umisc episodes of Homer, which were proper for 
4h6 i^tage, the poets amplified each into an action : 
4Mit of his limbs they formed their bodies : what 
he had contracted, they enlarged: out of one 
Heitiiies, • were made infinity of pigmies, yet 
nU ^idued with human souls : for from him, their 
f;reat creator, they have each of them the divinct 
partkuhm aune. They flowed from him at first, 
and are at last resolved into him. Nor were they 
0nly animated by him, but their measure and 
qjTO«ietry was owing to him. His one^ entire, 
iuid gr»t artion was copied by them according 
to the pr«^rtions of the drama. If he finished 
iMiiOrb witjbaii the year, it sufiSc^ to teach them. 
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that, their action being less, and being also less 
diversified with incidents, theif orb, of coi\se* 
quence, must be circumscribed in a less compass, 
which they reduced within the limits either of a 
natural or an artificial day ; so that/ as he taught 
them to amplify what he had shortened — ^by die 
same rule applied the contrary way, he taught 
them to shorten what he had amplified. Tragedy 
is the miniature of human life ; ^n epic poem ia 
the draught at length. Here, my lord, I m\iat 
ccmtrdct also ; for, before I was aware, I was ^-^ 
most running into a long digression, to prove 
that there is no such absolute necessity that the 
time of a stage- action should so strictly be con- 
fined to twenty. four hours, as never to exceed 
them, for which Aristotle contends, and th.0 
Grecian stage has practised. Some longer spaoe^ 
on some occasions, I think, may be allowed, espe- 
cially for the English theatre, which requires 
more ^variety of incidents, than the French^ 
Comeille himself, after long practice, was in* 
clined to think that the time allotted by the 
ancients was too short to raise and finish a great 
action : and better a mechanic rule were stretched 
or broken, than a great beauty were omitted. 
To raise, and afterwards to cahn, the passions — to 
purge the soul from pride, by the examples of 
human miseries which befall the greatest — in few 
words, to expel arrogance, and introduce com- 
passion, are the great effects of tragedy ; great, 
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I must confess, if they were altogether as true as 
they are pompous. But are habits to be intro- 
duced at three hours' warning ? are radical disr 
eases so suddenly removed ? A mountebank may 
promifiie such a cure; but a skilful physician will 
not undertake it. An epic poem is not so much 
in haste : it works leisurely ; the changes which 
it makes are slow; but the cure is likely to be 
more perfect. The effects of tragedy, as Isaid^ 
are too violent to be lasting. If it be answered, 
that, for this reason, tragedies are often to be 
seen, and the dose to be repeated ; this is tacitly 
to confess that there is more virtue in one heroic 
poem, than in many tragedies. A man is hum- 
bled one day; and his pride returns the next* 
Chymicai medicines are observed to relieve oflen- 
er than to cure : for it is the na*:ure of spirits to 
make swift impressions, but not deep. Galenical 
decoctions, to which I may properly compare an 
epic poem, have more of body in them ; they 
work by their substance and their weight. It i» 
one reason of Aristotle's to prove that tragedy is 
the more noble, because it turns in a shorter 
compass; the whole action being circumscribed 
within the space of four-and -twenty hours. He 
might prove as well that a mushroom is tp be pre- 
ferred before a peach, because it shoots up in the 
compass of a night. A chariot may be driven 
round the pillar in less space than a large ma- 
chine, because the bulk is not so. great. Is the 
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Moon a more nobk planet than Satum, because 
she makes her revolution in less than thirty days, 
and he in little less than thirty years ? Both their 
orbs are in proportion to their several magnitudes ; 
and, consequently, the quickness or slowness of 
their motion, and the time of their circumvolu- 
tions, is no argument of the greater or less per^ 
fection. And besides, what virtue is there in a 
tragedy, which is not contained in an epic poem, 
where pride is humbled, virtue rewarded, and 
vk^ pimished ; and those more amply treated, 
than the narrowness of the drama can admit ? The 
shining quality of an epic hero, his magnanimity, 
has constancy, his patience, his piety, or what^ 
ever characteristical virtue his poet gives him, 
raises first our admiration. We are naturally 
frone to imitate what we admire ; and frequent 
acts produce a habit. If the hero's chief quality 
be vicious, as for example, the choler and obsti- 
nate desire of vengeance in Achilles, yet the 
moral is instructive : and, besides, we are informed 
in the very proposition of the Iliads, that this 
anger was pernicious ; that it brought a thousand 
ills on the Grecian camp. The courage of Achilles 
is proposed to imitation, not his pride and diso . 
bedience to his general, nor his brutal cruelty to 
his dead enemy, nor the selling his body to his 
father. We abhor these actions while we read 
them ; and what we abhor, we never ii^iitate, 
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The poet only shews theto, like rock^ x>r qtiidt- 
sands, to be shunned. . 

f By this example, the critics have concluded 
that it is not necessary tije manners of thehfiro 

' should be virtuous. They are poetically good, if 
Hxey ^are of ^ piece : though, where a character 
of perfect virtue is set before us, i,t is more lovdy ; 
;for there the whdte hero is to bejmitated. This 
is the JEneas of our autl^or : this is that idea of 
pa:fection in an epic poem, which painters and 
statuaries have only in their mijids, and which no 
^ands are able to express. These are the beauties 
.of a God in a human body. When th^ picture of 
Achilles is c^rawn in tragedy, he is takea witibi 
those warts, and moles, and hcu'd features, by 
those who represent hira on the stage, or he ia 
no more Achilles ; for his creator Homer has sq 
described him. Yet even thus he appears a per?- 
feet he;ro, though an imperfect character of vu*- 
tue. Horace paints him after Homer, and deli:- 
vers him to be copied on the stage with all those 
imperfections. Therefore they are either not faults 
in a heroic poem, or faults common to the dr^una* 
After alj, on the whole merits of tlie cause, it 
piust be acknowledged that the epic poem is 
more for the manners, and tragedy for the pas- 
picffjis. The passions, as I have said, are violent : 
and ac^te distempers require medicines of a 
strong and speedy operation. Ill habits of the 
mind are like chronical diseases^ to be corrected 
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by d^;rees, and cured by alteratives: wherein, 
though purges are sometimes necessary, yet diet, 
good air, and moderate exercise, have the great- 
est part. The matter being thus stated, it will 
appear that both sorts of poetry are of use for 
their proper ends. The stage is more active : the 
^e poem works at greater leisure, yet is active 
too, when need requires : for dialogue is imitated 
J)y the drama, from the more active parts of it* 
One puts off a fit, like the quinquina, and relieves 
jjs only for a time ; the other roots out the dis- 
temper, and gives a healthful habit. The sun 
enlightens and cheers us, dispels fogs, and warms 
the ground with his daily beams ; but the corn is 
sowed, increases, is ripened, and is reaped for 
use in process of time, and in its proper season. 
I proceed, from the greatness of the action, to the 
dignity of the actors ; I mean to the persons em- 
ployed in both poems. There likewise tragedy 
will be seen to borrow from the epopee ; and that 
which borrows is always of less dignity, because 
it has not of its own. A subject, it is true, may 
lend to his sovereign : but the act of borrowing 
makes the king inferior, because he wants, and 
the subject supplies. And suppose the persons of 
the drama wholly fabulous, or of the poet's in- 
vention, yet heroic poetry gave him the examples 
of that invention, because it was first, and Homer 
the common father of the stage. I know not of 
mny one advantage which tragedy can boast 
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above heroic poetry, hut that it is represented t& 
the vieWy as well as read, and instructs in the 
closet, as well as on the theatre. This is an iin- 
contended excellence, and a chief branch of its 
prerogative ; yet I may be allowed to say without 
partiality, that herein the actors share the poet's 
praise. Your lordship knows some modern tra- 
gedies which are beautiful on the stage, and yet 
I am confident you would not read them* *^ Try- 
phon the stationer'* complains they are seldom 
asked for in his shop. The poet who flounced 
in the scene, is damned in the ruelle; nay more, 
he is not esteemed a good poet by those who see 
and hear his extravagancies with delight. They 
are a sort of stately fustian, and lofty childish- 
ness. Nothing but nature can give a ' sincere 
pleasure: where that is not imitated, it is gro- 
tesque painting ; " the fine woman ends in a fishes 
tail.** ' 

I might also add, that many things, which not 
only please, but are real beauties in the reading, 
would appear absurd upon the stage; and those 
not only the speciosa miracula, as Horace calls 
them, of transformations, of Scylla, Antiphates, 
and the Laestrygons, which cannot be represented 
even in operas ; but the prowess of Achilles or 
iEneas would appear ridiculous in our dwarf- 
heroes of the theatre. We can believe they routed 
armies, in Homer or in Virgil ; but ne Hercules 
contra duos in the drama. I forbear to instance 
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ui H)any things, which the stage cannot or ought 
not to represent ; for I have said already more 
than I intended on this subject, and should fear 
it might be turned against me, that I plead foir 
the t)re-eminence of epic poetry because I have 
taken some pains in translating Virgil, if this 
were the first time that I had delivered my opinion 
in this dispute. But I have more tlian once al- 
ready maintained the rights of my two masters 
against their rivals of the scene, even while I 
wrote tragedies myself, and had no thoughts of 
this present undertaking, I submit my opinion 
to your judgment, who are better qualified than 
any man I know, to decide this controversy. Yotf 
eome, my loi-d, instructed in the pause, and 
needed not that I should open it. Your Essay of 
Poetry, which was published without a name, 
and of which I was not honoured with the confi- 
dence, I read over and over with much delight, 
and as much instruction, and— without flattering 
you, or. making myself more moral than I atn— 
not withput some envy. I was loth to be in- 
formed how an epic poem should be written, or 
how a tragedy should be contrived and managed, 
in better verse, and with more judgment, than 
I could teach others. A native of Parnassus, and 
bred up in the studies of its fundamental laws, 
may receive new lights from his contemporaries ; 
but it is a grudging kind of praise which he gives 
his jjeniefactors. He is more obliged, than he is 
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willing to acknowledge: there is a tincture of 
malice in his commendatk>n$ ; for where I own I 
am taught, I confess my want ' of knowledge. 
A judge upon the bench may, out of good na- 
ture, or at least interest, encourage the pleadings 
of a puny counsellor ; but he doe« not willingly 
commend his brother serjeant at th^ bar, espe- 
cially when he controuls his law^^ smd e^cposes 
' that ignorance which is made sacred by his jdaoe^ 
I gave the unknown author his due coihmenda* 
(ion, I must confess : but who can answer for 
me, and for the rest of the poets who heard md 
read the poem, whether we should not have been 
better pleased to have seen our own names at the 
bottom of the title-page ? Perhaps we comanended 
it the more, that we might seem to be above 
the censure. We are naturally displeased with an 
unknown critip, as the ladies are with a lam- 
pooner, because we are bitten in the dark, and 
know not where to fasten our revenge. But great 
excellencies will work their way through all sorts 
of opposition. I j^plauded rather out of decm-^ 
cy, than affection ; and was ambitious, as some 
yet can witness, to be acquainted with a man, 
with whom I had the honour to converse, and 
that almost daily, for so many years together. 
Heaven knows, if I have heartily forgiven you 
this deceit. You extorted a praise, which I 
should willingly have given, had I known you, 
Nothing had been more easy, th^ to commend 
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a fiatron of a long standing. The world woaid 
ym with me, if the encoimums were just ; and, i( 
ui^9t, i<^ld, excuse a grateful flatt^er. But to 
come i^nonyiinoud upon me^ and force me to com- 
mend yOu i^gaiai^ my inters, was not altogether 
8o fmr, give me leave to say, as tt was politic : 
for, by cQiM^ealing your quality, you might 
ijearly upd^rstand how your work succeeded, 
and that the g^ieral approbation was given to 
your merit, npt your titles. Thus, like Apeiles, 
yo^ stood unseen behind your own Venus, and 
recdved the praises of the passing multitude: 
the work was conimended, not the author : and 
I doubt not, this wais one of the most pleasing 
adventures of your life. 

I have detained your lordsl^p lon^r than I in* 
tended m this dis^te of pr^erenjce betwixt the 
«pic poem and the drama, and yet have not for- 
mally answered ai)y>of the aiguments which are 
brought by Aristotle on the other side, and set in 
the feire^t light by Daci^r. But I suppose, 
witbout looking On the book, I may have toudiied 
pn some of the objections : for, in this address to 
your lordship, I design not a treatise of h^oic 
.poefay, but write in a loosp epistolary way^ 
somewhat tending to that subject, after the ex- 
ample of Horace^ in his finst q>istle of the second 
book to Augustus Caesar^ and in that to the 
Piaos, which we call.hi^ Art of Poetry ; . in both 
of which he Qb3ervQS w V!^\hQd that I can trace, 
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whatever Scaliger the father, or Heinsius, may 
have seen, or rather think they had seen. I have 
taken up, laid down, and resumed as often as I 
pleased, the same subject : and this loose pn>- 
ceeding I shall use through all this prefatory de- 
dication. Yet all this while I have been sailing 
with some side-wind or other toward the point I 
proposed in the beginning ; the greatness, and 
excellency of a heroic poem, with some of the 
difficulties which attend that work. The compac- 
rison, 'therefore, which I made betwixt the epopee 
and the tragedy, was not altogether a digression ; 
for if is concluded on all hands, that they are both 
the master-pieces of human wit. 

In the mean time^ I may be bold to draw this 
corollary from what has been already said, that 
the file of heroic poets is very short ; all are not 
such who have assumed that lofty title in ancient 
or modem ages, or have been so esteemed by 
their partial and ignorant admirers. 

There have been but one great Ilias, and one 
JEne'is, m so many ages. The neit, but the next 
with a long interval betwixt, was the Jerusalem; 
I mean not so much iii distance of time, as in 
excellency. After these three are entered, some 
lord chamberlain should be appointed, some critic 
of a\ithor\ty should be set before the door, to 
keep out a crowd of little poets, who press far 
admission, and are not of quality. Mfevius would 
be deafening your lordsMp^c^'^ars with his 

Fortunam Priami cantabo^ et nobile bellum^^ 
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mere fiistiaii, as Horace would tell you from be- 
hind, withbut pressing forward/ and more smoke 
tiian lire. Pnlci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, would 
cry cmt, . ^ make room for the Italian poetK, the 
descendants of Virgil in a right line :" father 
Le/Moine, with his Saint Louis : and Scudefy 
with his Alaric, for a godly king and a Gothic 
conqueror.; and Chapelaiil would take it ill that 
his Maid should be refused k place with Helen and 
Laviuia. Spenser has a better plea for his Fairy 
Queen, had his action been finished, or had been 
one; and Milton, if the devil had not been hi« 
hero, instead of Adam; if the giant had not 
foiled the knight, and driven him out of his 
strong hold, to wander through the world with 
his lady errant ; and if there had not been more 
machining persons than human in his poem. 
After these,, the re?t of our English poets shall 
not be mentioned. I have that honour for them 
which I ought to have; but, if they are wor- 
thies, they are not to be iranked amongst the 
three whom I have named, and who are estaUished 
in their reputation. 

Before I quitted the comparison betwixt epic 
poetry and tragedy, I should have acquainted 
my judge with one advantage of the former over 
tfe« latter, which I now casually remember but 
of thef)reface of Scgrais before his translation of 
the -^Enefe, or out of Bossu, no matter whidi i 
*^ the style of the heroic poem is, and ought to bey 
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more lofty than that of the drama.** The critic in 
certainly in the right, for the reason already 
urged : the work of tragedy is on the passksna^ 
and in a dialogue: both of them abhor strong' 
nietaphors, in whiqh the epopee delights. A poet 
cannot speak too plainly on the stage : fbt voht 
irrevooahile verbum; the sense is io6t^ if it be, not 
taken flying. But what we read alone, we faav^ 
leisure to digest : there an author may beautify 
his sense by the boldness of , his expression, which 
if we understand not fully at the first, we may 
dwell upon it till we find the secret force and 
excelleince. .That which cures the manners by 
idlterative physic, as I said before, must proceed 
by insensible degrees ; but that which purges ther 
passions, must do its business all at once, or 
wholly fidl of its ed^t, at least in the present 
operation^ and without repeated doses. We must 
beat tl^ iron while it is hot ^ but we may polish it 
at leisure. Tims, my lord, you pay the fine of 
my forgetfulness ; and yet the merits of both 
causes are where* they were, and undecided, till 
you declarfe whether it be more for the benefit of 
mankind to ^ have their manners in general cor- 
rected, or their pride and hord-henrtednesa f%^^ 
moved. 

I must now come closer to my present busings, 
and not think of making more invasive wan» 
abroad, when, like Hannibal, I am called back to 
the defence c^ my own cottiitry« Virgil is at^' 
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tacked by many enemies : *he has a whole confe-- 
deracy agaiftst him ; and I must etkleavour to 
defend him as well as I am able. But their prin- 
cipal objections being against his moral, the du- 
liation or length of time taken up in the action of 
the poem, and what they have to urge against 
Ae manners of his hero ; I shall omit the rest as 
ihere cavils of grammarians ; at the WOTSt, but 
casual slips of a great man's pen, or inconsider- 
able faults of an admirable poem, which the au* 
thor had not leisure to review before lu$ death* 
Macrobius has answered what the ancients could 
urge against him ; and some things I have lately 
read in Tanneguy le F^vre, Valois, and another 
whom I name not, which are scarce worth answer- 
ing. They begin with the moral of his poem, ' 
which I have elsewhere confessed, and still must 
own, not to be so noble as that of Homer. But 
let both be fairly stated ; and, without contra- 
dicting my first opinion, I can shew that Vir^l's 
was as useful to the Ronmns of his age, as Homer's 
was to the Grecians of his, in what time soever he 
may be supposed to have lived and flourished. 
Homer's moral was to urge the necessity of unipHj 
and of a good understanding betwixt cc«ifederate ' 
states and princes engaged in a war with a mighty 
monarch; as also of discipline in an army, and 
obedience in the several chiefs to thef supreme 
commander of the joint forces. To inculcate 
this, he sets forth the ruinous eiFects of discord 
VOL. ir. c 



in the ^iarnp of th<^ allies^ occasioned by Aa- 
qjuarrel betwjKt the general and one of the neact 
in office under him. AgMiemnon give» the pro- 
vocation^ and Achilles resents the iiyury. Both 
partiea are fealty in the quarrel; jtfwl accordiaagly 
th«y ^ie both jninished : the aggressor is forced 
tQ, sue. for peace to hi$ inferior on dishonourable 
condit;iQMx the deserter refuses the satjis^otion 
ofl^^ed; and bis obstinacy costs him his best 
friends . This wpriis the natural effect of choler, 
and tbrnshift rage against hiHi by whom he waa. 
Ihst af&onted^. and mo$t sen^bly. The greater 
arigei' expels the: less ; hut his character is still 
preserved; la tlie mean time, the Grecian aimy 
Fcca^ves loss on loss, and is half destroyed by ^ 
pestilence iiito the bargain. 

Quidqmd delirant teges, plectuntur Jlchivi. 

As the poet, in the first p»rt of the examplei^^ 
had -shewn the bad effects of <fiscord, spy after^ 
the reconcilement, he gives the good effects o^ 
unity 5 for Hector is shm, and then Troy must 
feH: By this, it ia probable that Homer lived 
when the Median monarchy was groiwn formiiia-'-. 
ble to the Grecians, and that the joint endeavows^ 
of his countrymen were little enough to [K^aerve 
their common freedom from an encroaching ene-* 
my. Such was his moral, which all critics h«v^ 
allowed to be more noble than that of Virgil^t 
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tiiottg'h nbt tdtpWd to (iie times la v^hich th* 

RoBddu poet lived* Had Virgil flourished in the 

1^ of Eimius^ and sddrej3sed to Scipio, he h^ 

jjTObably taken the aame moral, or some other 

mt unlike it : for tfoto the Homans Svete in a» 

4tiUch ^nger from the Carthaginian ti^omQEion^^ 

wealth, as the Gnecians tvere from the Assyriad 

«r Mecfian mortarchy. But we are to consider"^ 

him as Writing his poem m a time when the old 

form erf government was subverted, and i tocwf 

one juat est^>]i$hed by Octavius Oasar, m eSbct 

by fiwce of arms, but seemingly by the coofleirt: 

of the Roman people^ The commonwealth had 

received a deadly wound in the fwrner civil wars 

1»ebvi^t Muius and Sylla. The commons, while 

the first prevailed, had almost shaken off the yoko 

of the nobility ; and Marius and Cinna, like thd 

ca{^ns of the mob, under the specious pretmce 

of the public good, and of doing justite im th^ 

oppressors of thar liberty^ revenged themsdvei^ 

without form of law, cp their private enemies 

Sylla, in bis turn, proscribed the heads of the ad-> 

verse party: he too had nothing but liberty aiwl' 

reformation in his mouth ; {fct the clause of re« 

ligioa is but a modem motive to rebellidsi, ih^^' 

vented by the Christian priesthood, refining cai th* 

heathen !) Sylla,. to be sur^, meant no more good 

to the Roman people than Marius before, whafe* 

evtr he declared ; but sacrificed the livei and tookf 

the eat^es of aU hb eQemies> to gratify thpa^ wjm. 
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brought him into pow*. Such was the refofma-- 
tipn of the government by both parties. The se^ 
nate and* the commons ware the two bases, on 
which it stood; ^nd the two champions of either 
faction, each, destroyed the foundations of the 
oth^ side : so the fabric, of consequence, must fell 
betwixt them; and tyranny must be built upon 
their ruins. This comes of altering fundamental 
laws and ^constitutions — like him, who, being in 
good health, .lodged himself in a physician's house, 
and was over-persuaded by his landlord to . take 
j[]hysic (of which he died), for the benefit of his 
doctor. Stavo ben: (was written on his monu- 
ment) wtflf, per star meglio, sto qui. 
: After the death of those two usurpers, the 
commonwealth seemed to recover, and held up its 
h^ad for a little time. But it was all the while in 
a deep consumption, which is a flattering disease. 
Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar, had found the sweets 
of arbitrary power ; and, each being a check ta 
the other's gro\\^th, struck up a false friendship 
amongst themselves, and divided, the government 
betwixt them, which none of them was able ta 
aasuffle alone. These were the public-spirited men 
of their age ; that is^ patriots for their Own interest* 
The commonwealth looked with a florid coimte- 
liance in their management, spread in bulk, and 
all the while was wasting in the vitals. Not to 
trouble your lordship with the repetition of what 
you know-rafter the death, of Crassias, Ponapey 
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found himself outwitted by Caesar, broke with 
liim, overpowered him in the senate, and caused 
many unjust decrees to pass against him, Cassar, 
thus injured, .and unable to resist the faction of 
the nobles which was now uppermost, (for he waa 
a Marian) had recourse to arms ; and his cause 
was just against Pompey, but not against his 
country, whose constitution ought to have been 
sacred to him, and never to have been violated on 
the account of any private wTong. But he pre- 
vailed y and, heaven declaring for him, he became 
a providential monarch, under the title of per- 
petual dictator. He being murdered by his own, 
son, whom I neither dare coiTlnnend, nbr can 
justly blame (though Dante, in his Inferno, has 
put him and Cassius, and Judas Iscariot betwixt 
them, into the great devil's mouth), the com- 
monwealth popped up its head for the third 
time, under Brutus and Cassius, and then simk 
for ever. 

Thus the Rotuan people were grossly gulled 
twice or thrice over, and as often enslaved in one 
century, aiid under the same pretence of reforma- 
tion. At last the bvo battles of Philippi gave tho 
(fecisive stroke against liberty; and, not long 
after, the commonwealth was turned into a mo- 
narchy, by the conduct and good fortune o{ 
Augustus, It is true, that the despotic power 
cpuld not have fallen into better hands than those 
of ;the first and second C^sar. Youf lordship. 
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well knows what obligations Virgil had td th# 
latter of them: he saw, beside, that the comimm* 
wealth was lost without resource ; the he^ of it 
destroyed ; the senate new moulded, grown dege* 
nerate, arid either bought off, or thrusting theif 
own necks into the yoke, put of fear of beiny 
forced. Yet I may safely affirm for our great 
author, (as men of good sense are generally 
honest) that he was still of republican principle* 
in his heart. 

Secretosque pios, his dantemjura Catonem. 

I think, I need use no other argument to justify 
my opinion, than that of this one line, taken from 
the eighth book of the ^neis. If he had not 
well studied his patron's temper, it might haver 
ruined him with another prince. But Augustusf 
was not discontented, at least th^t we can find^ 
that Gatp was placed, by his own poet, in Ely- 
sium, and there giving laws to the holy souls who 
deserved to be separated from the vulgar sort 
of good spirits : for his C^onscience could nqt but 
ilvhisper to the arbitrary monarch, that the kings, 
of Rome were at first elective, and governed not 
without a senate ;-r-that Romulus was no heredi- 
tary prince ; and though, after his death, he re- 
ceived divine honours for the good he did on 
earth, yet he was but a god of their own 
making ; — that the last Tarquin was ^xpdled 
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justly for fevert acta of tyrantiy, aiui"fflaf.adrtifti^" 
stratjon ; for ^uch ate the conditions cf an elective! 
kingdom : and I meddle not with others/ being, 
fbr my own opinion, of Montaigne's principles; 
that an honest man ought to be contented whtf 
tiiat form of government, and ivith tHose funda- 
mental constitutions of it, whicli he received frotrf 
his ancestors, and under which himself was bofn j 
though at the same time be confessed freely, that; 
if he could have chosen his place of birth, it 
should have been at Venice —j- which, for many 
reasons, I dislike, and am better pleased to h^vft 
been bom an Englishman. 

But, to return from my kmg ramMing -^ I say 
that Virgil having maturely Weighed the coriditiori 
of the times in which he lived — that an entire 
liberty wa^ not to be retrieved ; that the present 
settlement had the prospect of a long continuance 
in the same iamily, or those adopted into it ; that 
he held his paternal estate from the bounty of the 
conquerGr, by whom he was likewise enriched, 
esteemed, and cherished ; that this eohqiieror, 
though of a bad kind, was the very best »of it; 
that the ^ arts of peace flourished under him ; that ^ 
all men might be happy, if they wouU be quiet'; 
that, now he was in possession of the whole^ yet 
he shared a great part of his iauthoritiy witJtv the 
senate ; that he would be chosen into the Arici^n? 
offices of thfe commonwealth, and ruled - by the' 
power which he derived from them^ and prorogue^ 
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bis government from time to time, still, as it were; 
threatening to dismiss himself from public cares^ 
which he exercised more for the common good, 
than for any delight he took in greatness ; •— 
these things, I say, being considered by the poet, 
he concluded it to be the interest of hi^ country 
to be so governed ; to infuse an awful respect into 
the people towards such a prince ; by that respect 
to confirm their obedience to. him, and by that 
Obedience to make them happy. This was the 
moral of his divine poem — honest in the poet; 
honourable to the emperor, whom he derives from 
a divine extraction ; and reflecting part of thai; 
honour on the Roman people, whom he derives 
also from the Trojans ; and not only profitable, 
but necessary, to the present age, and likely 
to be such to their posterity. That it was the 
received opinion that the Romans were de- 
scended from the Trojans, and Julius Caesar from 
liilus the son of -^neas, was enough for Virgil ; 
though perhaps he thought not so himself, or .that 
JEn^s ever was in Jtaly ; which Bochartus mani- 
festly proves. And Homer, where he says that 
Jupiter hated the house of Priam, and was re- 
solved to transfer the kingdom to the family of 
JEneaSj yet mentions nothing of his leading a co- 
lony into a foreign country, and settling there. 
But. that the Romans valued themselves on their 
Trqjau ancestry, is so undoubted a truth, that I 
need not prove it. Even the seals which we have 
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retraining of Julius Caesar, which we know to be 
antique, have the star of Venus over them (though 
they were all graven after his death), as a note that 
he was deified. I doubt not but one reason, why 
Augustus should be so passionately concerned for 
the preservation of the jEneis, which its author 
had condemned to be burnt, as an imperfect 
poem, by his last will and testament, was, be-, 
cause it did him a real service, as well as an 
honour ; that a work, should not be lost, where his 
divine original was celebrated in verse which ha4 
the cliaracter of immortality stamped upon iU 

Neither were the great Roman families, which, 
flourished in his time, less obliged by him thaa 
the emperor. Your lordship knows with what 
address he makes mention of them, as captains o£ 
§hips, or leaders in the war; and even some d 
Italian extraction are not forgotten. These pre, 
the single stars which are sprinkled throu^ the 
^neis : but there are whole constellations, of them 
ip the fifth book. And I could not but take no-* 
tice, when I translated it, of some favourite fa- 
milies to which he gives the victory, and awards, 
the prizes, in the person of his hero, at the funeral 
games which were celebrated in honour of An-, 
chises, I insist nt.t on their names; but am 
pleased tp find the Memjnii amongst them, de-^ 
'rived from Mnestheus, because Lucretius dedi- 
cates to one of that family, a branch of which 
destroyed Corinth. I likewise either found or 



^ formed an image to myself of the contrary kind ; 
that those who lost the prizes, were such as dis- 
obBged tl^e poet, or were in disgrace with Au- 
gustus, or enemies to Maecenas : find this was the-- 
poetical revenge he took : for genus irritabile 
vaium, as Horace says. When a poet is the-* 
roughly provoked, he will do himself justice, 
however des^r it cost him ; animamque in vulnere 
pomt. I think these are nbt bare imaginations of 
my Own, thpugh I find no trace of them in the 
^Mumentators : but one poet may judge of another, 
by himself. The vengeance we defer, is not for- 
' gotten. I hinted before, that the whole Roman 
peopJe were oWiged by Virgil, in deriving them 
from Troy ; an ancestry which they affected. We 
emd the French are of the same humour : they 
would be thought to descend from a son, I think, 
erf Hector : and we would have our Britain both 
named and planted by a descendant of iEneas^ 
Spenser favours this opinion what he can. H» 
Prince Arthur, or whoever he intends by him, is 
a Trcgan. Thus the hero of Homer was a Grecian, 
of Virgil a Roman, of Tasso an Italian. 

I have transgressed my bounds, and gone fmther . 
than the moral led me: but if your lordship is. 
not tired, I am safe enough. 

Thus far, I think, my author is defended. 
But, as Augustus is stiH shadowed in the person of 
^neas {of whidi I shall say more,, when I come 
to the manners which the poet gives his hero), \ 
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must prepare that subject, by shewing how dexte- 
rously he managed both the prince and people, so 
fts to displease neither, and to do good to both ; 
«t/hich is the part of a wise and an honest man, 
and proves that it is possible for a courtier not tq 
be a knave. I shall continue still to speak my 
thoughts like a free-born subject, as I am ; though 
such things, perhaps, as no Dutch commentator 
eould, arid I am sure no Frenchman dorst. I 
have already told your lordship my opinion €>{ 
Virgil ; thai he was no arbitrary m^p. Obliged he 
was to his master idr his bounty ; and he fepays 
him with good counsel, how to behave himself in 
his new monarchy, so as to gain the affections of 
bis subjects, and deserve to be^ called the father 
of bis country. From this consideration it is, 
that he chose for the ground- work of his poem, 
j©ne empire destroyed, and another raised from the 
ruins of it. This was just the parallel, ^neas 
could not pretend to be Priam's heir in a lineal 
auccession : for Anchises, the hero's father, was 
dnly of the second brarich of the royal family; 
and Helenus, a son of Priam, w^s ^rviving, and 
might lawfully claim belbre him. It m^y b^, Vir- 
gil mentions him on that account. Neither has he 
forgotten Priamus, in the fifth of his ^ne?s, the 
son of Polites, youngest son to Priam, who wa» 
riain by Pyrrhus, in the second book, -^neas 
had only married Creiisa, Priam's daughter, jmd 
by her eould have no title, while any of the maler 
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issue were remaining. In this case^ the poet gave 
hinn the next title, which is that of an elective 
king. The remaining Trojans chose him to lead 
Ihem forth, and settle them m son^e foreign 
country. Ilioneus, in his speech to Dido, calls 
him expressly by the name of king. Our poet, 
who all this 'while had Augustus in his eye, had 
no desire he should seem to succeed by any right 
of inheritance derived from Julius Caesar (such a 
title being but one degree removed from con- 
quest) ; for what wati introduced by force, by 
force may be removed. It was better for the 
people that they should give, than he should 
take J since that gift was indeed no more at bot- 
tom, than a trust. Vii^l gives us an example of 
this in the person of Mezentius: he governed 
arbitrarily : he was expelled, and came to the de- 
served end of all tyrants. Our author shews us 
another sort of kingship, in the person of La- 
tinus : he was descended from Saturn, and, as I 
remember, in the third degree. He is described 
a just and gracious prince, solicitous for the 
welfare of his people, always consulting with his 
senate to promote the commcm good. We find 
him at the head of them, when he enters into 
tlie council-hall, speaking first, but still demand- 
Uig their advice, and steering by it, as far as the. 
iniquity of the times would suffer him. And this 
is the proper character of a king by inlieritajice, 
who is bom a father of his countrv, ^lea^. 



though he married the heiress o( the crown, yet 
claimed no title to it during the life of his father* 
in-law. Fater arma Latinus habeto, &c. are Vir* 
gil's words. As for Himself, he was contented to 
take care of his country gods, who were not 
those of Latium : wherein our divine author seems 
to relate to the after-practice of the Romans, 
which was to adopt the gods of those they con- 
quered, or received as members of their common- 
wealth. Yet, withal, he plainly touches at the 
office of the high-priesthood, with which Au- 
gustus was invested, and which made his person 
more sacred and inviolable, than even the tribuni- 
tial power. It was not therefore for nothing, that 
the most judicious of all poets made that office 
vacant by the death of Panthus in the second / 
book of the iEneis, for his hero tp succeed in it^ 
and consequently for Augustus to enjoy. I know / 
not that any of the commentators have taken no- - 
lice of that passage. If they have not, I am sure 
they ought: and if they have, I am not indebted 
to them for the observation. The words of Virgil 
are very plain-^ 

SacrOj suosque tibi commendat Trojq penates. 

As for Augustus or his uncle Julius claiming; 
by descent from iEneas, that title is already out 
of doors. jEneas succeeded not, but \m elg?ted, 
Troy was fore-dopmed to fidl for ever. 
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Postquam res Asiie Priamique everlere getUM 
Jmmeritam visum ^^w.— ^neig, lib. III# V. f ♦ 

Augustus, it is true, had once resolved to rc^ 
build that city, and there to make the seat of 
empire : but HcM^ace writes an ode on purpoM 
to deter him from that thought ; declaring thd 
place to be accursed, ahd that the gods would a$ 
often destroy it as it should be raised. Here* 
upon the emperor laid aside a project 60 ungrato* 
ful to the Rom^n pec^le. But by this, my lord^ 
we may conclude that he had still his pedigree 
in his head, and had an itch of being thought a 
divine king, if his poets had not given him better 
counsel. 

I will pass by many less material objections, 
for want of room to answer them : what £3Uowd 
next is of great importance, if the pritics can 
make out their charge ; for it is levelled at the 
manners which our poet gi\'es his hero, and 
indiidi are the same which were eminently seen in 
his Augustus. Those n^umers were piely to the 
gods and a dutiful affection to his &tiier, love ta 
his relations, care of his people, courage and 
conduct in the wars, gratitude to those who had 
obliged him, and justice in general to mankind. 

Piety, as your lordship sees, takes place of all, 
as . the chief part of his character : and the word 
in Latin is more full than it can possibly be ex- 
pressed in any modern language j^ for tb^e it com-* 



prehends not only devotion to the gods, but filial 
love, and tender affection to relations of all softs. 
As instances of this, the deities of T^y, and his 
own Penates, are made the companions of tus 
fli^t: they appear to hiwi in his voyage, and 
advise him ; and at last he replaces them in Italy, 
their native country. For his father, he takes 
bim on his back : he ikads his Uttle son : his wifa 
follows him; but, losing his footsteps through 
fear or ignorance, he goes baci^ into the. midst of 
his enemies to find her, and leaves not his pursuit 
until Iter ghost appears • to forbid his farther 
search. I will say nothing of his duty to his 
Either while he lived, his sorrow for his death, of 
the games instituted in honour of his memory^ 
or seeking him, by his command, even after hid 
<}eath, in the Elysiaji fields. I will not mentioa 
his tendemesis for his son, which every-where ia 
viflttWe*-of his raising a tomb for Polydorus, the 
obsequies for Misenus, his pious remembrance of 
Deiphok»s^ the funerals o(. his nurse, his grief 
for Pallas, and his revenge taken on his murderer, 
whom otherwise, by his natural compassion, he 
baa forgiven ; and then the poem had been left im- 
perfect ; for we could have had no certain pro- 
spect of his happiness, wliile the last obstacle tQ 
it was unrcmoved. Of the other parts which 
compose his character, as a king, or as a general* 
I need say notliing ; the whole ^^Eneis is 6ne Con- 
tinued instance of some one or other of tham; 



and where I find any thing of them taxed, it shalf 
suffice me, as briefly as I can, to vindicate my 
divine master to your lordship, and by you to the 
reader. But herein, Segrais, in his admirable pre- 
fece to his translation of the iEneis, as the author 
of the Dauphin's Virgil justly calls it, has pre- 
vented me. Him I follow, and what I borrow 
from' him, am ready to acknowledge to- hini> 
For, impartially speaking, the French are as 
much better critjps than the English, as they 
are worse poets. Thus we generally allow that 
they better understand the management c^fawar, 
than our islanders ; but we know we are superior 
to them in the day of battle. They value them- 
selves on their generals, we on our soldiers. But 
this is not the proper place to decide that ques- 
tion, if they make it one. I shall p«-haps sdy as 
mudi of other nations, and thar poets, except- 
ing only Tasso; and hope to make my ass^tioir 
good, which is but doing justice to my countiy ; 
part of which honour will reflect on your lorj^ 
diip, whose thoughts are always just ; your num* 
bers harmonious, your words chosen, your ex- 
pressions stnxig and manly, your verse flowing, 
and your turns as happy as they are easy. If you 
would set us more copies, -your example would 
make' all precepts needless. In the mean time, 
tfiat little you have written is owned, and that 
^ticularly by the poets (who are a nation not 
over*Iavish of praise to their contemporaries), aa 
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a principal ornament of our language : but thi 
sweetest essences are always confined in the 
smallest glasses. 

When I speak of your Iprdship, it i^ never a 
digression^ and therefore I need beg no pardoh 
for it ; but take up Segrais where I left him, and 
shall use him less often than I have occasion for 
him: for his preface is a perfect piece of criti'*- 
cism, full and clear, and digested into an exact 
method ; mine is loose, and,, as I intaided it, 
epistolary. Yet I dwell on many things, which 
he durst not touch : for it is dangerous to offemi, 
an arbitrary master; and every patron who has 
the power of Augustus, has not his clemency. 
In short, my lord, I would not translate himy be* 
cause I would bring you somewhat of my own* 
His notes and observations on every book are of 
the same expellency ; and, for the same reason, I 
omit the greater part. 

He takes notice that Virgil is arraigned for i 
placing piety before valour, and making that 
piety the chief character of his hero. I have al- 
ready said from Bossu, that a poet is not obliged 
to make his hero a virtuous man ; therefore 
neither Homer nor Tasso are to be blamed, for 
giving what predominant quality they pleased to 
their first character. But Virgil, who designed 
to form a perfect prince, and would insinuate 
that Augustus, whom he calk ^neas in his poem> 
was truly such, found himself obliged to make 
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him without blemish, thoroughly virtuous; aR^ 
a thoiough virtue both b^ns and ends in pie* 
ty. Tasso, without question, observed this before 
me, and therefore split his hero in two.: he gave 
Godfrey piety, and Rinaldo fortitude, for their 
diief qualities or manners. Homer, who had 
chosen another moral, makes both Agam^mon 
and Adiilles vicious ; for his design was to in- 
struct in virtue, by shewing the deformity of 
vice. *^I avcMd repetition of what I have said 
above. What follows, is translated literally from 
^egrais. 

"Virgil had considered, that the greatest vir- 
tues of Augustus consisted in the perfect art of 
governing his people ; wliidi caused him to reign 
above forty years iu great felicity. He con- 
sidered that his emperor was valiant, civil, popu- 
lar, eloquent, politic, and religious ; he has given 
all these qualities to ^neas. But — ^knowing that 
piety alone comprehaids the whole duty of man 
towards the gods, towards his country, and to* 
wards his relations — he judged that this ought to 
be his first character, whom he would set for a 
pattern of perfection. In reality, they who be- 
lieve that the praises which arise from valour 
are supaior to those which proceed from any 
other virtues, have not considered (as they 
ought) that valour, destitute of other virtues, 
cannot render a man worthy of any true esteem , 
That quality, which signifies no more than aa 
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intrepid (courage, may be separated from many, 
others which are good, and accompanied with 
many which are ill. A man may be very valiant, 
and yet impious and vicious. But the same 
cannot be said of piety, which excludes all ill 
qualities, and tx)mprehends even valour itself, 
with all other qualities which are good. Can we, 
for example, give the praise of valour to a maa 
who should see his gods profaned, and shoula 
want the courage to defend them ? to a man who 
should abandon his father, or desert his king, in 
his last necessity ?'* 

Thus far Segrais, m giving the preference to 
piety before valour. I will now follow him, 
where he considers this valour, or intrepid 
courage, singly in itself; and this also Virgil 
gives to his ^neas, and that in a heroical de- 
gree. 

Having first concluded that our poet did for 
the best, in taking the first character of his herQ 
from that essential virtue on which the rest de- 
pend, h6 proceeds to tell us^ that, in tlie ten 
years' war of Troy, he was considered as the 
second champion of his country (allowing Hep- 
tor the first place), and this, even by the con- 
fession of Homer, who took all occasions of 
setting up his own countrymen the Grecians,- 
and of undervaluing the Trojan chiefs. But - 
Virgil (whom Segrais forgot to cite) makes 
Djomede give him a higher character foir 
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strength and courage. His testimony is this, in 
the eleventh book. 



'Stetimus tela aspera contra. 



ContuUmusque manus: experto credits , quafitzcs 
In clypeum assurgat, quo turbine torqueat hastam. 
Si duo prceterea tales Id^ea tulisset 
Terra virosy ultro Inachias venisset ad urbes 
DardanuSy et versis lugeret Graciafatis. 
Quidquid apud durce cessatum est moenia Trojce, 
Heetoris jEneceque manu victoria Graiiim 
Hcesity et in decumum vestigia retulit amitem. 
jimbo animis, ambo insignes prc^stantibus armis z 
Hicpietate prior. 

I give not here my translation of these versei 
(though I think I have not ill succeeded in them), 
because your lordship is so great a master of the 
original, that I have no reason to desire you 
ihould see Virgil and me so near together : but 
yoii may please, my lord, to take notice, that 
the Latin author refines upon the Greek, and in- 
sinuates that Homer had done his hero wrong, 
in giving the advantage of the duel to his own 
countryman; though Diomede was manifestly 
the. second champion of the Grecians ; and Ulysses 
preferred him before Ajax, when he chose him 
for the companion of his nightly expedition; for 
he had a head-piece of his own, and wanted only 
the fortitude of another, to bring him off with 
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8afety3 and that- he might compass his design with 
honour. 

The French translator thus proceeds : *^ they, 
who accuse ^neas for want of courage, either 
understand not Virgil, or have read him slightly; 
otlierwise they would not raise an objection so 
easily to be answered.'* Hereupon he gives sq 
many instances of the, hero's valour, that to re^ 
peat them after him, would tire your lordship, 
and put me to the unnecessary trouble of tran* 
scribing the greatest part of the three last ^neids. 
In short, n^ore could not be expected from an 
Amadis, a Sir Lancelot, or the whole Round 
Table, than he performs. Proxima quceque metit 
gladio, is the perfect account of a knight errant. 
^^ If it be replied (continues Segrais) that it was 
not difficult for him to undertake and achieve 
such hardy jenterpriises, because he wore en* 
chanted arms ; that accusation, in the first place, 
must fall on Homer, ere it can reach Virgil." 
Achilles was as well provided with them as ^neas, 
though he was invulnerable without them. And 
Ariosto, the two Tas^s (Bernardo and Tor* 
quato), even our own Spenser — in a word, all 
modem poets — have copied Homer as well 
as Virgil : he is neitlier the first nor last, but 
in the midst of them.; and therefore i« safe, if 
they are sp. ** Who know§; (says Segrais^ but tha4: 
his fated armour was only an allegorical defence, 
and signified no more thm that \\e wa$ under 
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the peculiar protection of the gods ? bom, as the 
astrologers will tell us out of Virgil (who was 
well versed in the Chaldean mysteries), under the 
favourable influence of Jupiter, Venus, and the 
Sun.** But I insist not on this, because I know 
you believe not there is such an art ; though not 
only Horace and Persius, but Augustus himself, 
thought otherwise. But, in defence of Virgil, I 
dare positively say that he has been more cau- 
tious in this particular, than either his prede- 
cessor, or his descendants : for -^neas was ac- 
tually wounded, in the twelfth of the JEneis ; 
though he had the same god smith to forge his^ 
arms as had Achilles. It seems he was no war- 
luck, as the Scots commonly call such men, who, 
they say, are iron-free, or lead-free. Yet, after 
this experiment, that his arms were not impene- 
trable — when he was cured indeed by his mo- 
ther's help, because he was that day to conclude 
the war by the death of Turnus— the poet durst 
not carry the miracle too far, and restore him 
wholly to his former vigour : he was still too weak 
to overtake his enemy ; yet we see with what cou- 
rage he attacked Tumus, when he feces, and re- 
news the combat I need say no more ; for Vir- 
gil defends himself without needing my assist- 
ance, and proves his hero truly to deserve that 
name. He was not then a second-rate champion; 
as they would have him, who think fortitude tho 
first virtue in a hero. But being beaten froin 
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this hold, .they will not yet allow him to be va- i 
iiant, because he wept more often, as they think, 
than well becomes a man of courage. 

In the first place, if tears are arguments of 
cowardice, what shall I say of Homer's hero ? 
Shall Achilles pass for timorous, because he wept^ 
and wept on less occasions than ^^neas ? Herein 
Virgil must be granted to have excelled his mas- 
ter. For once both heroes are deiscribed lament- 
ing their lost loves : Briseis was taken away by 
force from the Grecian ; Creiisa was lost for ever 
to her husband. But Achillies went roaring along 
the salt^sea-shore, and, like a booby, was com- i 
plaining to his mother, when he should have re- 
venged his injury by arms, -^neas took a no- 
bler course ; for, having secured his father and 
son, he repeated all his former dangers, to have 
found his wife, if she had been above ground* 
And here your lordship may observe the addrcs^ 
of Virgil : it was not for nothing that this pas- 
sage was related with all these tender circum- 
stances. iEneas told it ; Dido heard it. That he 
had been so affectionate a husband, was no ill ar- 
gument to the coming dowager, that he might 
profve as' kind to her. Virgil has a thousand 
secret beauties, though I have not leisure to rer 
piark them. 

Sdgrais, on this subject of a hero sheddirv.'; 
tears, observes that historians commend Alexanaec 
far weeping when he read the mighty actions ci 
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Achilles : and Julms Caeisar is likewise praised, 
when, out of. the same noble envy, he wept at 
the victories of Alexander. But, if we observe 
more closely, we shall find that the tears of 
JEtieas were always on a laudable occasion. Thus 
. he weeps out of compassion and tenderness of 
nature, when, in the temple of Carthage, he be- 
holds the pictures of his friends, who sacrificed 
their lives in defence of their country. He de- 
plores the lamentable end of his pilot PaJinurus, 
the imtimely death of young Pallas his confede- 
rate,, and the rest, which I omit. Yet, even for 
these tears, his wretched critics dare condemn 
him. They make ^neas Kttle better than a kind 
of St. Swithin hero, always raining. One o£ 
these censors is bold enough to arraign him of 
cowardice, \yhen, in the beginning of the £r«t 
book, he not only weeps, but trembles, at an ap- 
proaching storm — 

Extempld jEne^ solvuntur frigore membra : 
Ingemit ; et duplices tendens ad sidera palmaSy &c. 

But to this I have answered formerly, that his 
fear was not for himself, but for his people. And 
what can give a sovereign a better commendation, 
or recommend a hero more to the affection of th6 
reader ? They were threatened with a tempest ; 
and he wept : he was promised Italy ; and there- 
fore he prayed^ for the accomplishment of that 
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promise: — all this in the beginning of a storm i 
therefore he shewed the more early piety, aiKl the 
quicker sense of compassion. Tlius much I have 
iirged elsewhere in the defence of Virgil': and, 
«ince I have been informed by Mr. Moyl, a 
young gentleman whom I can never -sufficiently 
commend^ that the ancients accoimted drowning 
an accursed death : so that, if we grant him to 
have been afraid, he had just occasion for that 
fear, both ia relation to himself and to his sub- 
jects. I think our adversaries can carry this ar- 
gument no farther, unless they tell us that he 
ought to have had more csonfidence in. the pro-^ 
mise of the gods : but how wa^ he assured thai 
he had undeustood their oracles aright ? Helenu$ 
might be mistaketi ; Phoebus might speak doubt* 
folly ; #5ven his mother might flatter him, that he 
might prosecute his voyage, which if it sucr 
ceeded happily, he should be the founder of an 
empire r for, that she herself was doubtful of 
his fortune, is apparent by the address she made 
to Jupiter on his behalf; to which the god makes 
answer in these words : 

Tarce metii^ Cytkerea : manent immota tuorum 
Fata tibi, &c. 

notwithstanding which, the goddess, though 
comforted, was not assured : for, even, after, this, 
through the course of the whole J&atis, ghe still 
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apprehends the interest which Juno might make 
with Jupiter against her son. For it was a moot 
point in heaven, whether he could alter fate or 
not. And indeed, some passages in Virgil would 
make us suspect that he was of opinion, Jupiter 

. might defer fate, though he could not alter it : 
for, in the latter end of the tenth book, he in- 

; troduces Juno begging for the ,life of Tumus,. 
and flattering her husband with the power of 
changing destiny— Tua, qui potes, ersa reflectas. 
To which he graciously answers : 

Si mora pnesentis letij tempusque caduco 
Oratur juveniy meque hoc it a ponerc sentis, 
Tollejugd Tiimunif atque instantibus eripefatis^ 
Hactentis indulsisse vacat. Sin altior istis 
Sub precibus venia ulla latet^ totumque moveri 
Mutarive putas beUum^ spes pascis tnanes. 

But, that be could not alter those decrees, the 
king of gods himself confesses, in the book above 
eited; when he comforts Hercules for the death 
of Pallas, who had invoked his aid, before he 
threw his lance at Tumus — 



"Trojce sub moenibus altisy 



Tot nati cecidere deAm ,• quin occidit und 
Sarpedpn, mea progenies. Etidm sua Turnmk 



^ Fata mmeni, metasque datipervenit ad cevi-^ 
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w^here^ he plainly acknowledges that he could not 
save his own son, or prevent the death which ha 
foresaw.. Of his power to defer the blow, I once 
occasionally discoursed with that excellent per-^ 
son Sir Robert Howard, who is better conversant,, 
than any man that I know, in the doctrine of the 
Stoics ; and he set me right, from the concurrent 
testimony of philosophers smd poets, that Jupiter 
could not retard th6 effects of fate, even for m 
moment. For, when I cited Virgil, as iavouring 
the contrary opinion in that verse, 

Tolle/ugd Thmum^ atque instantihus eripejatis^"^ 

he replied^ and, I thihk, with exact judgment, 
that, when. Jupiter gave Juno leave to withdraw 
Turnils from the present dinger, it was because 
he certainly foreknew that his fatal hour was not 
come ; that it was in destiny for Juno at that 
time to save him ; and that himself obeyed destiny, 
in giving her that leave. 

I need say no more in justification of our 
heron's- courage, and am much deceived, if he ever 
be attacked on this side of his character again. 
But he is arraigned With miM-e shew of reason by 
the ladies, who will make a numerous party 
against him, for being false to love, in forsaking 
Pido. And I cannot much blame them ; for, to 
say the truth, it is an ill precedent for their gallants 
to follow* Yet, if I can bring him off with fly- 
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iftg" colours^ they may leam experitincft at hbr 

' cost, and, for her sake, avoid a cave, as the 

, worst shelter they can chuse from a shower of 

rain, especially when they have a lover in their 

company. 

In the first place, Segrais observes with much 
tcuteness, that they who blame ^Eneas for his in- 
sensibility of love when he left Carthage, contra^ 
<4ict their former accusation of him^ for being 
always crying, compassionate, and effeminately 
sensible of those. misfortunes which befdl others. 
They give him two contrary characters ; but Vir- 
g\\r makes him of a piece, always grateful, always 
tender-hearted. But they are impudent enough 
t6 discharge themselves of this blunder, by lay- 
ing the <x)ntradiction at VirgiPs door. He, say 
they, has shewn his hero with tlie^e inoonsistenC 
charac^eiis, acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 
fassioBtate aikl hard-hearted, but art the bottom, 
ficfcte arid self-interested : for Dido had not only 
received his weather-beaten troops before she saw 
hiiti, and given them her protection, but had also 
offered them an equal share in her domimcMi--* 

Fuliis et his mecum pariter eonsidere regnis? 
Urb€m quam statuo^ vestra est. 

^This was an obligement never to be forgotten 4 
and the more to be considered, because antece-^ 
dent to her love. That passion, it is true^ pro- 
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duced the usual effects of generosity, gallantry, 
Bud care to please; and thither we refer thenr. 
But, when she had made all these advances, it 
was still in his power to have refused them : after 
the intrigue of the cave (call it marriage, or en- 
joyment only), he was no longer free to take or 
leave ; he had accepted the favour, and was obliged 
to be constant, if he would be grateful. 

My lord, I have set this argument in the best 
light I can, that the ladies may not think I write 
booty: and perhaps it may happen to me, as it 
did to Etoctor Cudworth, who has raised such 
Strong objections against^ the being of a God, and 
Providence, that many think he has not answered 
them. You may please at least to hear the ad- 
verse party. SSgrais pleads for Virgil, that no 
less than an absolute command from Jupiter could 
excuse this insensibility of the hero, and this 
abrupt departure, which looks so like extreme in- 
gratitude. But, at the «ame time, he does wisely 
to remember you, that Virgil had made piety the 
first character of jEneas : and, this being allowed 
(as I am ^raid it must), he was obliged, antece- 
dent to all other considerations, to search aii 
asylum for his gods in Italy — for those very 
gods, I say, who had promised to his race the 
universal empire. Could a pious man dispense 
with the commands of Jupiter, to satisfy his pas- 
sion, or (take it in the strongest sense) to com- 
ply with the obligations of his gratitude ? Re- 
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Kgion, it is truc^ must have moral honesty for its^ 
ground- work, or we shall be apt to suspect its 
truth : but an immediate revelation dispenses with 
all duties of rporality. All casuists agree that 
theft is a breach of the moral law : yet, if I might 
presume to mingle things sacred with profane, the 
Israelites only spoiled the Egyptians, not robbed 
the^l, because the propriety was transferred by 
a revelation to their law-giver. I confess, Dido 
was a very infidel in this point ; for she would not 
believe, as Virgil makes her say, that ever Jupiter 
would send Mercury on such an immoral prrand. 
But this needs no answer, at least no more than 
Virgil gives it — 

Fata ohstant ; placidasqtie viri Detts ohstruit auresy 

This notwithstanding, as Scgrais confesses, he 
might have shewn a little more sensibility when 
he left her ; for that had been according to his 
<iiaracter. 

But let Virgil answer for himself. He still loved 
her, and struggled with his inclinations, to obey 
tlie gods : " 



'Curqm sub corde premeiat. 



Multa gemensy magnoque animum labejactus amore* 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly speaL- 
ifig, I doubt there was a fault somewhere; and 
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Jupiter is better able to bear the blame, than 
either Virgil or -^neas. The poet, it seems, had 
found it out, and therefore brings the deserting 
hero and the forsaken lady to meet together in 
the lower regions, where he excuses himself when 
it is too late; and accordingly she will take no 
satisfaction, nor so much as hear him. Now Se- 
grais is forced to abandon his defence, and ex- 
cuses his author, by sayiog that the ^neis is an 
imperfect work, and that death prevented the di- 
vine poet from reviewing it ; and for that reason 
he had condemned it to the fire ; though, at th^ 
same time, his two translators must acknowledge 
that the sixth book is the most correct of the 
whole ^neis. Oh ! how convenient is a machine 
sometimes in a heroic poem ! This of Mercury is 
plainly one ; and Virgil was constrained to use it 
here, or the honesty of his hero would be ill -de- 
fended. And the fair sex, however, if they had 
the deserter in their power, would certaiiJy have 
shewn him no more mercy than the Bacchanals 
did Orpheus: for, if too much constancy may 
be a fault sometimes, then* want of constancy, 
and ingratitude after the last favour, is a crime 
that never will be forgivai. But, of machines, 
more in their proper place ; where I shall shew^ 
with how much judgment they have been used 
by Virgil ; ind, in the mean time, pass to another 
article of his defence, on the present subject ; 
where^ if I caimot clear the hero, I hope at least 



to bring off the poet ; for here I must divide their 
causes. Let ^neas trust to his machine, which 
will only help to breafchis fall : but the address is 
incomparable. Plato, who borrowed so much from 
Homer, and yet concluded for the banishment of 
all poets, would at least have rewarded Virgil, 
before he sent him into exile. But I go farther, 
and say that he ought to be acquitted, and de- 
served, beside, the bounty of Augustus, and the 
gratitude of the Roman people. If, after this^ 
the ladies will stand out, let them remember that 
the jury is not all agreed ; for Octavia was of his 
party, and was of the first quality in Rome ; she 
was also present at the reading of the sixth ^Eneid ; 
and we know not that she cmidemned JEneas; but 
we are sure she presented the poet with a large sum, 
for his admirable elegy on her son Marcellus. 

But let us consider the secret reasons which 
Virgil had, for thus framing this noble episode, 
wherein the whole passion of love is more exactly 
described, than in any other poet. Love was the 
theme of his fourth book ; and, though it is the 
shortest of the whole .iEneis, yet there he has 
given its beginning, its pt^ogress, its traverses, and 
its conclusion ; and had exhausted so entirely this 
subject, that he could resume it but very slightly 
in the eight ensuing books. 

She was warmed with the graceful appearance 
of the hero : she smothered those sparkles out of 
decency ; but conversation blew them up into a 
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flame* * Then she was forced to make a confideiit 
of her whom she best might trust, her own 
sister, who approves the passion, and thereby 
augments it ; then succeeds her public owning it ; 
and, after that, the consummation i ' Of Venus 
and Juno, Jupiter and Mercury, I say nothing ; 
for they were all machining work ; but, possession 
having cooled his love, as it increased hers, she 
soon perceived the change, or at least grew sus- 
picious of a change : this suspicion soon turned 
to jealousy, and jealousy to rage ; then she dis - 
dains and threatens, and again is humble, and en- 
treats, and,> nothing availing, despairs, curses, 
and at last becomes her own executioner. See 
here the whole process of that passion, to which 
nothing can be added. I dare go no farther, lest 
I should lose the connexion of my discourse. 

To love our native country, and to study its 
benefit and its glory, to be interested ' in its con- 
cerns, is natural to all men, and is indeed our 
ipommon duty. A poet makes a farther step ; for, 
endeavouring to do honour to it, it is allowable 
in him even to be partial in its cause ; for he is 
Jiot tied to truth, or fettered by the laws of his- 
tory. Homer and Tasso are justly praised for 
chusing their heroes * dut of Greece and Italy : 
Virgil indeed made his a Trojan ; but it was tq 
derive the Romans and his own Augustus from 
him. But all the three poets are manifestly partial 
to their heroes, in favour of their couptry : for 
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Dares Phtygius reports of Hector, that he was 
^in cowardly : ^neas, according to the bert 
account, slew hot Mezentius, but was, slain by 
him : and the chronicles of Italy tell ti^ little of 
that Rinaldo d'Este, who cionquers Jenisalen) m 
Tasso* He might be a champion of the church ^ 
but we know not that he was so much as present 
at the siege. To apply this to Virgil, he thcHJght 
himself engaged in honour to e^xxise the cause 
mid quarrel of his cxMintry against Carthage. He 
knew he could not please the Romsms better, or 
oblige them more to patronize his poem, than by 
disgracing the foundress of that city. He shew» 
her ungrateful to the memory of her first hus- 
bai)d, doting on a stranger; enjoyed, and after^ 
wards forsaken, by him.. This was the original, 
says he, of the immortal hatred betwixt the two 
rival nations. It is true, he colours the felsehood 
of iEneas, by an express command from Jupiter, 
to forsake t}>e queen, who had obliged him : but 
he knew the Romans were to be his readers ; and. 
them he bribed, perhaps/ at the expense of hia^ 
hero's honesty ; but he gained his cause, however^ 
as pleading before corrupt judges. They were 
content to see their founder fake to. love ; for still 
he had the advantage of the amour : it was their 
enemy whom he forsook ; and she might haver 
forsaken him, if he had not: got the start of her i* 
she had already forgotten her vows to her Sichae- 
us ; and varium et mutabile semper feminap ift tiu^ 
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sKarpest sdtirCj in the fewest words, that ev^ was 
made on woman-kind j for both the adjectives are 
neuter, and animal must be understood, to make 
them grammar. Virgil does well to put those 
Words into the mouth of Mercury* If a god had 
not spoken them, neither" durst he have writtcil 
them, nor I translated them. Yet the deity waa 
forced to come twice on the same errand: and 
the second time, as much a hero as iEneas was^ 
he frighted him. It seems he feared not Jupiter 
$o much as Dido : for your lordship may observe, 
that, as much intent' as he was upon his voyagi^ 
yet he still delayed it, till the messenger wai 
obliged to tell him plainly, that, if he weighed 
not suichor in the night, the queen Would be with 
him in the mommg-^^jiotumquey furens ^uid fe^^ 
mina j&o^«7— -she was injured; she was revenge- 
ful J she was powerful. The poet had likewise be* 
fore hinted that the people were naturally perfi-^ 
dious : for he gives their character in the queen, 
and makes a proverb of Piinica^des, many aged 
before it was invented. 

Thus, I hope, my lord, that I have made gooi 
my promise, and justified the poet, whatever be^ 
comes of the false knight. And sure a poet id as 
much privileged to lie, as an ambassador, for the 
honour and interest of his country ; at least a$ Bk 
Henry Wotton has defined. 

Thia naturally leads me to the defence of the 
famous anachronism, in making JBneas and Dido 
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contemporaries ; for it is certain that the hero 
lived almost two hundred years before the build- 
ing of Carthage. One who imitates Boccalini, 
says that Virgil was accused before Apollo for this 
error. The god soon found that he was not able 
to defend his favourite by reason ; for the case 
was clear : he therefore gave this middle sentence, 
that any thing might be allowed to his son Virgil, 
on the account of his other merits ; that, being 
a monarch, he had a dispensing power, and par- 
doned him. But that this special act of grace 
might never be drawn into example, or pleaded 
by his puny successors in justification of their ig- 
liorance, he decreed for the future, no poet should 
presume to make a lady die for love two hundred 
years before her birth. To moralize this story, 
Virgil is the Apollo who has this dispensing 
power. His great judgment made the laws of 
poetry; but he never made himself a slave to 
them: chronology, at best, is but a cobweb- law ; 
and he broke through it with his weight. TTiey 
who will imitate him wisely, must chuse, as he 
did, an obscure arid a remote aera, where they 
may mvent at pleasure, and not be easily contra- 
dicted. Neither he, nor the Romans, had ever 
read the Bible, by which only his false computa- 
tion of times can be made out against him. This^ 
S6grais says in his defence, and proves it from his 
learned . friend Bochartus, whose letter on , this 
jsubject he has printed at the end of the fourtk 
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iEnei'd, to which I refer your lordship and the 
reader. Yet the credit of Virgil was so great, 
that he made this fable of his own invention pass 
for an authentic history, or at least as credible 
as any thing in Homer. Ovid takes it up after 
him, even in the same age, and makes an ancient 
heroine of Virgil's new-created Dido ; dictates a 
letter for her just before her death, to the un-v 
grateful fugitive; and very unluckily for him- 
self, is for measuring a sword with a man so 
much superior in force to him, on the same sub- 
ject* I think I may be judge of this, because I 
have translated both. The fanious author of the 
-Art of Love has nothing of his own : he borrows 
"all from a greater master in his own profession ; 
and, which is worse, improves nothing which he 
finds. Nature fails him ; and, being forced to 
his old shift, he has recourse to witticism. This 
passes indeed with his soft admirers, and gives 
him the preference to Virgi) in their esteem. But 
let them like for themselves, and not prescribe 
to others ; for our author needs not their admira- 
tion. 

The motives that induced Virgil to coin this 
feble, I have shewed already ; and have also be- 
gun to shew that he might make this anachro- 
nism, by superseding the mechanic rules of 
poetry, for the same reason that a monarch may 
dispense with or suspend his own laws, when he 
finds . it necessary so to do, especially if thos^a 
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laws are not altogether fundamental. Nothing it 
to be called a fault in poetry, says Aristotle, but 
what is against the art ; therefore a man may be 
an admirable poet, without being an exact cbro- 
ftologer. Shall we dare, continues S6grais, to 
condemn Virgil for having made a fiction against 
the order of time, when we commend Ovid an4 
pther poets who made many of their fictions 
against the order of nature ? For what are the 
splendid miracles of the Metamorphoses ? Yet 
these are beautiful as they are related, ' and hav§ 
also deep learning and instructive m)rthologie8 
couched under them : but to give, '^s Virgil does 
in this episode, the oriffir^al cause of the.lon^ 
wars betwixt Rome and Carthage, to draw trutU 
out of fiction after so probable a manner, -with 
^ much beauty, and so much for the honour of 
his country, was proper only to the divine wit of 
Maro ; aiid Tasso, in one qi his discourses, adr 
mires jiim for this particularly. It is not lawful, 
indeed, to contradict a point of history which is 
known to all the world, as, for example, to make 
Hannibal and Scipio contemporaries with Alex- 
ander: but, in the dark recesses of antiquity, a 
great poet may and ought to feign such things as 
he finds not there, if they can be brought to em- 
bellish that subject which he treats. On the 
other side, the pains and diligence of ill poets is 
but thrown away, when they want the genius tQ 
inyent j^d feign agreeably. But, if the fiction^ 
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be delightfiil (which they always are, if they be 
natural) ; if they be of a piece ; if the beginning, 
the middle, and the end, be in their due places, 
and artfully united to each other, such works can 
never fail of their deserved success. And such 
is Virgil's episode of Dido and jEncas ; whene 
the sourest ci-itic must adcnowledgc, that, if he 
had deprived his jffineig" of so ^leat an ornament 
because he found no traces of it in antiquity, 
he had avoided their unjust censure, but had 
wanted one of the greatest beauties of his poem. 
I shall say more of this in the- next article of their 
diange against him, which is want of inventioa. 
In the mean time, I may affirm^ in honour of this 
episode, that it is not only now esteemed the mo^ 
pleasing entertainment of the iEneSs, but waaj so 
accounted in his own age, and before it wms ' 
, mellowed into that reputation whidi time has 
given it ; for which I need produce no other 
testimony than that of Ovid, his contempQN 
rary — ' ' 

Nee iegitur pars uU<i magis de corpore tvto^ 
Quam non iegitimo foedere junctus amor^^ 

where, by the way, you may observe, my lord, 
that Ovid, in tlwse words, Non legitimo fcedere 
innctus amor, will by no means allow it to be a 
lawful marriage betwixt Dido and -^neas. He 
was in banishment when he wrQte those verses, 
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which I cite from his letter to Augustus : *' You, 
Sir," saith he, ^^ have sent me into exile for 
writing my Art of Love, and my wanton Elegies ; 
yet^ your own poet was happy in your good 
graces, though he brought Dido and JEneas into 
a cave, and left them there not over-honestly to* 
gether. May I be so bold to ask your majesty, is it 
a greater fault to teach the art of unlawful love, 
than to shew it in the action ?" But was Ovid the 
court- poet so h^d a courtier, as to find no other 
plea to excuse himself, than by a plain accusation 
of his master ? Virgil confessed it was a lawful 
marriage betwixt the lovers that Juno the god^ 
dess of matrimony had ratified it by her presence 
(for it was her business to bring matters to that 
issue). That the cerenjonies were short, we may 
beKeve; for Dido was not only amorous, but a 
widow. Mercury himself, though employed on 
a quite contrary errand, yet owns it a marriage 
by an innuendo — pulchramqw worius urbem 
exstruis — he calls iEneas not only a husband, 
but upbraids him for being a fond husband, a^ 
the word uxorius implies. Now mark a little, if 
your lordship pleases, why Virgil is so much con- 
cerned to make this marriage (for he seems to 
be the father of the bride hiipself, and to give 
her to the bridegroom). It was to make way for 
the divorce which he intended afterwards ; for he 
was a. finei^ flatterer than Ovid ; and I more than 
CionjiK)ture, that, he had in his eye the divorce 
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tvliich not long beibre had passed betwixt the 
emperor and Scribonia. He drew this dimple in 
the cheek of ^Eneas, to prove Augustus of the 
same family, by so remarkable a feature in the 
same place. Thus, as we say in our home-spua 
English proverb, he killed two birds with one 
Stone ; pleased the emperor, by giving him the 
resemblance of his ancestor, and gave him such 
a resemblance as was not scandalous in that 
age. For, to leave one wife, and take another, 
was but a matter of gallantry at that time of day 
among the Romans. Neque fuec in fcedera veni^ 
is the very excuse which iEneas makes, when he 
leaves his lady : " I made no such bargain with 
you at our iharriage, to live always drudging oa 
at Carthage : my business was Italy ; and I never 
made a secret of it. If I took my pleasure, had 
not you your share of it ? I leave you free, at my 
departure, to comfort yourself with the next 
strahger who happens to be shipwrecked on your 
coast. Be as kind a hostess as you have been 
to me; aiid you can never fail of another hus- 
band. In the mean time I call the gods to 
witness, that I leave you ashore unwillingly ; for, 
though Juno made the marriage, yet Jtfpiter 
commands me to forsake you." This is the effect 
of what he saith, when it is dishonoured out of 
Latin verse, into English prose. If the poet ar- 
gued not aright, we must pardon him for a 
poor Hind heathen^ who knew no better morals. 
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I have detained your lordship longer than I 
intended, on this objection, which would indeed 
weigh something in a spiritual court ; but I am 
not to defend our poet there. The next, I think, 
is but a cavil, though the cry is great against 
him, and hath continued from the time of Ma* 
crobius to this present age, I hinted it beft)re. 
They lay no less than want of invention to his 
I charge — a capital crime, I must acknowledge ; 
for a poet is a maker, as the word < signifies : and 
he who cannot make, that is, invent, hath his 
name for nothing. That which makes this accu- 
sati6n look so strange at the first sight, is, that 
he has borrowed so many things^ from Homer, 
Apollonius Rhodius, and others who preceded 
him. But, in the first place, if invention is to 
be taken in so strict a sense, that the matter of 
a poem must be wholly new, and that in all its 
parts; then Scaliger hath made out, saith S6- 
grais, that the history of Troy was no more the 
invention of Homer, than of Virgil. There was 
not an old woman, or almost a child, but had it 
in their mouths, before the Greek poet or his 
friends digested it into this admirable order in 
which we read it. At this rate, as Solomon hath 
told us, there is nothing new beneath the sun. 
Who then can pass for an inventor, if Homer, as 
well as Virgil, must be deprived of that glory ? Is 
Versailles the less a new building, because the ar- 
chitect of that palace hath imitated others whicU 
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fvere built before it ? Walls, doors, and wiikIows, 
apartments, offices, rooms of conveniencte and 
inagnificeiice,* are in all great houses. So descrip- 
tions, figures, fables, and the rest, must be in 
all heroic poems : they are the common mate- 
liala of poetry, furnished from the magazine of 
nature ; every poet hath as iftuch right to them, 
as every man hath to air or water. 

Quidprohibetis aquas? Usus communis aquarum est. 

But the argument of the work, that is to say, its 
principal action, thfe oeconomy and disposition of 
it— these are the things which distinguish ' copies 
from originals. The poet, who borrows nothing 
from ethers, is yet to be born ; he and the Jews* 
Messias will come together* There are parts of 
the jEneiS, which resemble some parts both of 
the Ilias and of the Odysses : as, for example, 
^neas descended into hell, and Ulysses had been 
there before him ; -/Eneas loved Dido, and Ulysses 
loved Calypso : in few words, Virgil hath imitated 
Homer's Odysses in his first six books, and, in his 
six last, the Ilias. But from hence can we infer 
that the two poets write the same history ? Is 
there no invention in some other parts of Virgil's 
^neis ? The disposition of so many various mat- 
ters, is not that his own ? From what book of 
Homer had Virgil his episode of Nisus and Eu- 
ryalu8^ pf Me^entius ^nd Lausus ? From whence 
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did he borrow his design of bringing JEjiean 
into Italy ? of establishing the Roman empire on 
the foundations of a Trojan colony ? to say no- 
thing of the honour he did his patron, not only 
in his descent from Venus, but in making hinv 
so like her in his best features, that the goddesi$ 
might have mistaken Augustus for her son. He 
had indeed the story from common feme, a^ 
Homer had his from the Egyptian priestess. 
JEneaMm genetrix was no more unknown to 
Lucretius, than to him. But Lucretius taught 
him not to form his hero, to give him piety or 
valour for his manner^ and both in so eminent 
u degree, that, having done what was possible 
for man to save his king and country, his mother 
was forced to appear to him, and restrain his 
fury, which hurried him to death in their re-. 
venge. But the poet made his piety more suc- 
cessful; he brought off his father and his son;, 
and his gods witnessed to his devotion, by putting 
themselves under his protection, to be replaced 
by him in their promised Italy. Neither the in-: 
vention nor the conduct of this great action were 
owing to Homer, or any other poet. It is on6 
thing to copy, and another thing to imitete from, 
nature. The copier . is that servile* imitator, to 
whom Horace gives no better a name than that. 
of animal ; he will not so much as allow him to 
be a man. Raphael imitated nature ; they who. 
-copy one of Raphaers pieces, iaiit^te bu^ hvtt^. 
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fw liis work is their original. They translate 
him, as I do Virgil ; and fall as short of him, as 
I of Virgil. There is a ^nd of invention in the 
imitation of Raphael ; for, though the thing was 
in nature, yet the idea of it was his own. Ulysses 
travelled ; so did ^neas : but neither of them 
were the first travellers ; for Cain went into the 
land of Nod, before they were born : and neither 
of the poets ever heard of such a man. If 
Ulysses had been killed at Troy, yet ^neas must 
have gone to sea, or he could never have arrived 
in Italy. But the designs of the two poets wete 
as different as the courses of their heroes ; one ^ 
went home, and the other sought a home. To \ 
return to my first similitude — Suppose Apelles 
and Raphael had each of them painted a burning 
Troy; might not the modern painter have suc- 
ceeded as well as the aiteient, though neither of 
them had seen the town on fire ? for the draughts 
of both were taken from the ideas which they had 
of nature. Cities had been burnt, before either 
of them were in being. But, to close the simile 
as I began it ; they would not h^ve designed it 
after the same manner : Apelles would have dis- 
tinguished Pyrrhus from the rest of all the Gre- 
cianSj and shewed him forcing his entrance into . 
Priam's palace; there he had set him in the 
fairest light, and given him the chief place of 
all his figures ; because he was a Grecian, and he 
would do honour to his country. Raphael, Avho 
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was an Italiah, and descended from the Trcgai^, 
would have made -^neas the hero of his piece; 
and perhaps not with his father on his back, his 
8on in one hand, his bundle of gods in the other, 
and his wife following (for an act of piety is ncM: 
half so graceful in a picture, as an act of cou-» 
i rage). He would have rather drawn him killing 
Androgeos, or some other, hand to hand ; ami 
the blaze of the fires should have darted full 
upon his face, to make him conspicuous amongst 
his Trojans. This, I think, is a just comparison . 
betwixt the two poets, in the conduct of their 
several designs. Virgil cannot be said to copy 
Homer: the Grecian had only the advantage of 
writing first. If it be urged, that I have grantfed 
a resemblance in some parts ; yet therein Virgil 
has excelled him. For, what are the tears of 
Calypso for being left, to the fury and death of 
Dido? Where is there the whole process of her 
passion, and all its violent effects to be found, in 
the languishing episode of the Odysses ?. If this 
be a copy, let the critics shew us the same dispo- 
«itions, features, or colouring, in their originals 
The like may be said of the descent to helly 
whidi was not of Homer^s invention neither : he 
had it from the story of Orpheus and Eurydioe* 
3ut to what end did Ulysses make that journey ? 
^neas undertook it by the express commandment 
of his father's ghost : there he was to shew him 
all th^ stapceeding h»oes of his race^^ and^ next 
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to Romulas (mark, if you please, the address 
of Virgil), his own patron, Augustus Caesar* An- 
chises was likewise to instruct him, how to ma- 
nage the Italian war, and how to conclude it 
with hbnour; that is, in other words, to lay 
tiie foundations of that empire which Augustus 
was to govern. This is the noble invention of 
our author ; but it hath been copied by so many 
sign-post daubers, that now it is grown fulsome^ 
rather by their want of skill, than by the com- 
monness. 

In the last place, I. may safely grant, that, by 
reading Homer, Virgil was taught to imitate his 
invention — that is, to imitate like him ; which 
is no more than if a painter studied Raphael, 
that he might learn to design after his manner* 
And thus I might imitate Virgil, if I were ca- 
pable of writing a heroic poem, and yet the in- 
vention be my own : but I should endeavour to 
avoid a servile copying. I would not give the 
same story under other names, with the same 
characters, in the same order, and with .the same 
#equel, for every common reader to find me out 
at the first sight for a plagiary, and cry. This I 
read before in Virgil, in a better language, and 
in bett^ verse. This is like Merry Andrew on 
the low rope, cop)ring lubberly the same tricks' 
which his Piaster is so de&terously performing on 
the high. 

I will trouble your lordship but with one objec- 



tion Aiore, which I know not whether fomrd in 
Le Fevre, or Valais ; but I am sure 1 have read it 
m another French critic, whom I will not name, 
because I think it is not much for his re[mtation. 
Virgil, in the heat of action-— suppose, for ex- 
ample, in describing the fury of his hero in a 
battle, when he is endeavouring to raise our con* 
Cemments to the highest pitch — turns short on 
the sudden into some similitude, which diverts, 
Fay they, your attention from the main subject, 
and mispeiids it on some trivial image. He pours 
cold water into the caldron, when his business is 
to make it boil. 

This accusation is general against all who .would 
be thought heroic poets ; but I , think it touches 
Virgil less tiian any. He is too gi*eat a master of 
his art, to make a blot which may so easily, be 
hit. Similitudes, as I have said, are not for tra- 
gedy, which is all violent, and where the pas- 
sions are in a perpetual ferment; for there they 
deaden where they should animate; they are not 
of the nature of dialogue, unless in comedy ; a 
metaphor is almost air the stage can suffer, which 
is a kind bf similitude comprehended in a word. 
But this figure has a contrary effect: ip heroic 
jtoetry ; there it is en^loyed to raise the admira-- 
tion, which is its proper business : and admira^ 
tion is not of so violent a nature. as f<?&r.or hope, 
compassion or horror, or any concernnjent we ' 
Gan have for such or such a person on. the stage.. 



Not but I confess^ that simifitudes and descrip- 
tions^ when drawn into an unreasonable length, 
must needs nauseate the reader. Once, I re- 
member, and but once, Virgil makes a similitude 
of fourteen lines ; and his description of Fame is 
about the same number. He is blamed for both ; 
and I doubt not but he would have contracted 
them> had he lived to have reviewed his work: 
but faults^ are no precedents. This I have ob- 
served of his irimilitudes in general, that they are 
not placed, as our unobserving critics tell us, in 
the heat of any action, but commonly in its de- 
clining. When he has warmed us in his descrip- 
ticm as much as possibly he can, then, fest that 
warmth should languish, he renews it by some apt 
i^militude, which illustrates his subject, and yet 
palls not his midience. I need give your lordship 
but one example of this kind, and leave the rest 
to your observation, when next you review the 
whole iEneis in the original, unblemished by my 
rude translation. It is in the first book, where 
the poet describes Neptune composing the ocean, 
on which w^Eolus had raised a tempest without hi^ 
permission. He had already chidden the rebel- 
lious winds for obeying the commands of their 
twurping master : he had warned them from the 
seas : he had beaten down the billows with his 
mace, dispelled the clouds, restored the sun- 
shine, while Triton and Cympthoe were hea- 
ving the ships from off the qtaick-sands, b^^ 
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fore the poet would offer at a similitude for illus- 
tration. 

Ac^ veluti magfio in populo cum sape coorta est 

SeditiOy scevitque animis igmbilt vulgus^ 

Jamque faces et saxa volant; furor anna ministrat; 

TuMy pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quern 

ConspexerCy silenty arrectisque auribu^ adstant : 

Ille regit dictis atiimoSy et pectora mulcet : 

Sic cunctus p^lagi cecidit fragor, {eqliora postquavft 

Prospiciens genitor, cceloque invectus aperlo^ 

Flectit equosy curruque volaris dat lora secundo^ 

This is the first similitude which Virgil makes 
in this poem, and one of the longest in the whole; 
for which reason I the rather cite it. While the 
storm was in its fury, any allusion had been im- 
proper; for the poet could have compared it to 

! nothing more impetuous than itielf ; consequently 
he could have made no illustration. If he could 

\ have illustrated, it had been an ". ambitious orna- 
ment" out of season, and would have diverted 
our concernment : nunc nan erat his locus ; and 
therefore he deferred it to its proper place. 

These are the criticisms of most moment which 
have been made against the u^neis by the an- 
cients or modems. As for the particular excep- 
tions against this or that passage, Macrobius and 
Pontanus have answered them already. If I de- 
sired to apjpear more learned than I am, it had 
been as easy for me to have taken their ,objec- 
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tions and solutions, as it is for a country p^rsoa 
to take the expositions of the fathers out of Ju- 
nius and Tremellius, and not to have named the 
authors from whence I had them : for so Ruaeus, 
otherwise a most judicious commentator on Vir- 
gil's works, has used Pontanus, his greatest bene- 
factor ; of whom he is very silent; and I do not 
remember that he once cites him. 

What follows next, is no objection ; for that 
implies a fault : and it had been none in Virgil^ 
if he had expended the time of his action be- 
yond a y^r. At least Aristotle has set no precise 
limits to it. Homer's, we know, was within two 
months : Tasso, I am sure, exceeds not a sum- 
mer ; and, if I examined him, perhaps he might 
be reduced into a much less compass. Bossu 
leaves it doubtful whether Virgil's action were 
within tho year, or took up some months beyond 
it. Indeed, the whole dispute is of no more con- 
cernment to the common reader, than it is to a 
plough-man, whether February this year had ?8 
or 29 days in it. But, for the satisfaction of the 
xnore curious (of which number I am sure your 
lordship is one), I will translate what I think con- 
venient out of S^grais, whom perhaps you have 
not read : for he has made it highly probable, that 
the action of the jEneis began in the spring, and 
was not extended beyond the autumn. And we 
have known campaigns that have begun sooner^ 
and have ended later. 
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Romard, and the rest whom S^^is names^ who 
are of opinion that the action of this poem takes 
up almosf a year and half, ground their calcula* 
tion thus. Anchises died in Sicily at the end of 
winter, or beginning of the spring, ^neas, im- 
mediately after the interment of his^ father, puts 
to sea for Italy. He is surprised by the tempest 
described in the beginning of the first book ; and 
there it is that the scene of the poem opeJns, and 
where the action must commence. He is driven 
by this storm on the coasts of Afric : he stays at 
Carthage all that summer and almost all the 
winter following, sets sail again for Italy just fie- 
fore the beginning of the spring, meets with con- 
trary winds, and makes Sicily the second time. 
This part of the action completes the year. 
Then he celebrates the anniversary of his father*^ 
funeral, and shortly after arrives at Cumae : and 
from thence his time is taken up in his first 
treaty with Latinos, the overture of the war, th0 
siege of his camp by Tumus, his going for suc-r^ 
cours to relieve it, his return, the raising of the 
aiege by the first battle, the twelve days' truce, 
the second battle, the assault of Laurentum, and 
the single fight with Tumus ; all which, they 
say, cannot take up less than four or five months 
inore ; by which account, we cannot suppose the 
entire action ttxbe contained in a much less com* 
pass than a year and half. 

S^grais reckons another way; and his conipu* 
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tation IS not condemned by the learned Ruaeus, 
who compiled and published the commenta* 
ries on our poet, which we call the Dauphin*s 
Virgil. 

He allows the time of the year when Anchises 
died to be in the latter end of winter, or tlie be^ 
ginning of the spring : he acknowled^s, that, 
when iEneas is first seen at sea afterwards, and 
is driven by the tempest on the coast of Afric, is 
the time when the action is nattw^Uy to begin: 
he confesses, further, that jEneas left Carthage 
in the latter end of winter ; for Dido tells him 
in express terms, as an argument for his longer 
«tay, 

Qmnetiam hibemo moliris sidere dassem. 

But, whereas Ronsard*S' followers suppose, that, 
iv'hen ^neas had buried his fatther, he set sail 
immediately for Italy (though the tempest drove 
him oh the coast of Carthage), S^grais will by 
no means allow that supposition, but thinks it 
much more probable, that he remained in Sicily 
till the midst of July, or the beginning of Au- 
gust; at which time he places the first appear* 
ance of his hero on the sea ; and there opens 
the action of the poem. From which begitming, 
to the death of Turmis, which concludes the 
action, there - need not be supposed above ten 
month* of intermediate time ; for, arriving at 
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Carthage in the latter end of summer, staying 
there the winter following, departing thence in 
the very beginning of the spring, making a shor^ 
abode in Sicily the second time, landing in Italy, 
and making the war, may be reasonably judged 
the business but of ten months. To this the Ron-^ 
sardians reply, that, having been for seven years 
before in quest of Italy, and having no more to 
do in Sicily than to inter his father — after that 
office was performed, what remained for him, 
but, without delay, to pursue his first adventure ? 
To which Segrais answers, that the obsequies of 
his father, according to the rites of the Greeks 
and Romans, would detain him for many days ; 
that a longer tiine must be taken up in the re- 
fitting of his ships after so tedious a voyage^ and 
in refreshing his weather-beaten soldiers on a 
friendly coast. These indeed are but suppositions 
on both sides ; yet those of Segrais seem better 
grounded : for the feast of Dido, when she 
entertained JEneas first, has the appearance of a 
summer's night, which seems already almost end- 
ed, when he begins his story ; therefore the love 
was made in autumn : the hunting followed pro- 
perly when the heats of that scorching country 
were declining : the winter was pass^ in jollity, 
as the season and their love required ; and he 
left her in the latter end of winter, as is already 
proved. This opinion is fortified by the arrival 
of iEneas at the mouth of Tyber ; which mark§ 
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the season of the spring ; that season being per- 
fectly described by the singing of the birds sa- 
luting the dawn, and by the beauty of the place, 
^irich Jthe poet sefems to have painted expressly in 
the seventh iEneid : 

Aurora in roseis fulgehat lutea higisy 
' Qum venti p<mier€. 



'Fari^e^ circumqve si/praque, 



- jissUeUt ripis volucres, etfluminis alveOy 
JEtheru mulcebant cantu. • '' ' " ■ 

The remainder of the action required but three 
morithL more : for, when iEneas went for suc- 
cour to the Tuscans, he found their army in a 
readiness to march, and wanting only a com- 
mander ; so • that, according to this calculation, 
the -^neis takes not up above a year complete, 
and may be comprehended in less compass. 
. This, amongst other circumstances treated 

^moreiat large by Segrais, agrees with the rising 
of Orion, which caused the tempest described in 
the beginning of the first bdok. By some pas- 
sages in the Pastorals, but more particularly in the 
Georgics, our poet is found to be an exact astrp-* 
nomer, according to the knowledge of that age. . 
Now Ilioneus (whom Virgil twice employs in 
embassies, as the best speaker of the Trojans) 

^ attributes that tempest to Orion, in his speech tu 
Dido, 
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Cum^ subito assurgens Jiuctu, ntmlostis Oriotir^ 

He must mean either the heliacal or achromcal 
rising of that sign.* The helidcal rising of acotir 
stellation is when it comes from under the rays c£ 
the sun, and begins to appear before day-light : 
the achronical rising, on the contrary, is wh«i it 
appears at the close of day, and in oppositicm to 
the sun's diurnal course. 

The heliacal rising of Orion is at present com- 
puted to be about the sixth of July ; and about 
that time it is, that he either causes or presages 
tempests on the seas. 

, Segrais has observed farther, that, when Ania 
counsels Dido to stay Mntsj^ during the winter, 
she speaks also of Orion--^ 

Dum pelago descevit hieTns, et aq%ii0sus Orion. 

If therefore Ilioneus, according to our suppo- 
sition, understand the heliacal rising of Orion, 
Anna must mean the achronical^ which the difFe^ 
rent epithets given to that constellation seem to 
manifest. Ilioneus calls him nimbostis; Anna^ 
aqitostis. He is tempestuous in the smnmer, 
when he rises heliacally, and rainy in the winter, 
when he rises achronically. Your lordship will 
pardon me for the frequent repetitk)n of these 
cant words, which I could not avoid in this ab- 
breviation of Segrais, who, I think, deserves no 
little commendation in this newjcriticism. 
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I have yet a word or two to say of Virgil*s ^ 
niachines^ from my own observiation of tl:^m. 
He has imitated those of Homer, but not co- 
pied them. It was established, long before his 
time; in the Roman religion as well as in the 
Greek, that there were gods ; and both na- 
tions, for the most part worshipped the same 
deities ; as did ako the Trojans, from whom the 
Romans, I suppose, would rather be thought 
to derive the rites of their religion, than from 
the Grecians; because they thought themselves 
descended from them. Each of those gods had 
his proper office, and the chief of them their 
particular attendants. Thus Jupiter had in pro- 
priety Ganymede and Mercury ; and Juno had 
Iris. It was not for Virgil then to create new 
ministers: he must take what he found in his 
religion. It cannot therefore be said that he 
borrowed them from Homer, any more than Apol- 
lo, Diana, and the rest, whom he uses as he 
finds occasion for th^n, as the Grecian poet did : 
but he invents the occasions for which he uses 
them. Venus, after the destruction of Troy, had 
gained Neptune entirely to her party ; there- 
fore we find him busy in the beginning of the 
Mneis, to calm the tempest raised by jEoIus, and 
afterwards conducting the Trojan fleet to Cumae 
in safety, with the loss only of their pilot, for 
whom he bargains. I name those two examples 
(amongst a hundred which I omit), to prove that 
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Virgil, generally speaking; employed hrs machines 
in performing those things which might possibly 
have been done without them. What more fre- 
quent than a storm at sea, upon the rising of 
Orion ? What wonder, if, amongst so. many iships, 
there should one be overset, which was com- 
manded by Orontes, though half the winds had 
not been there which .^Epl us employed? MSght 
not Palinurus, without a miracle. Ml asleep, and 
drop into the sea, having been over-wearied with 
watching, and secure of a quiet passage, by his 
observation of the skies ? At least iEheas, who 
knew nothing of the machine of Somnus, takes 
it plainly in this sense : 

O nimium ccelo et pelago corifise sereno, 
Nudus in ignotd, Palinure,jac€bis arend. 

But machines sometimes are specious things to 
amuse the reader, and give a colour of proba- ^ 
bility to things otherwise incredible. And, be- 
sides, it soothed the vanity of the Romans, to 
find the gods so visibly concerned m all the ac- 
tions of their predecessors. We, who are better 
taught by our religion, yet own every wonderful 
accident, which befalls us for the best, to be 
brought to pass by some special providence of Al- 
mighty Gk)d, and by the care of guardian angels j 
and from hence I might infer, that no heroic 
poem can be writ on the Epicurean principles j 
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^hich 1 could easily demonstrate, if there wefe 
need to jprove it, or I had leisure., 
; When Venus opens the eyes of her son -^neas, 
to behold the gods who combated against Troy 
in that fatal night when it was surprised, we 
share the pleasure of that glorious vision (which 
Tasso has not ill copied in the sacking of Jerusa- 
lem). But the Greeks had done their business, 
though neither Neptune, Juno, nor Pallas, had 
given them their divine assistance. The most 
crude machine which Virgil uses, is in the epis- 
ode of Camilla, where Opis, by the command of 
her mistress, kills Arruns, The next is in the 
twelfth JEne'idy where Venus cures her son - 
iEneas.' But, in the last of these, the poet wa^. 
driven to a necessity ; for Turnus was to be slain 
that very day ; and iEneas, wounded as he was, 
could not have engaged him in single combat, 
unless his hurt had been miraculously healed. 
And' the poet had considered, that the dittany 
which she brought from Crete, could not have 
wrought so speedy an effect, without the juice of 
ambrosia, which she mingled with it. After all, 
that his machine might not seem too violent, we 
see the hero limping after Turnus. The wound 
was skinned ; but the strength of his thigh was 
not restored. But what reason had our author to 
wound '^neas at so critical a time ? and how 
came the cuisses to be worse tempered than the 
rest of his armour, which was all wrought by 
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Vulcan and his journeymen ? These difficulties are 
not easily to be solved, without confessing that 
Virgil had not life enough to correct his work ; 
though he had reviewed it, and found those er- 
rors, which he resolved to mend : but, being 
prevented by death, and not willing to leave au 
imperfect work behind him, he ordained, by his 
last testament, that his JEneis should be burned^ 
As for the death of Arruns, who was shot by a 
goddess, the machine was not altogether so out- 
rageous, as the wounding Mars and Venus by 
the sword of Diomede. Two divinities, one would 
have thought, might have pleaded their preroga-? 
tive of impassibility, or at least not have been 
wounded by any mortal hand ; bqside that the 
j;^wf which they shed, was so very like our com- 
mon blood, that it was not to be distinguished 
from it, but only by the name and colour. As 
for what Horace says in his Art of Poetry, that 
no machines are to be used, unless on some 
extraordinary occasion, 

JVec deus intersity nisi dignus vindice nodus'^ 

that rule is to be applied to thej^jeatre, of which 
he is then speaking ; and means no more than 
this, that, when the knot of the play is to be 
untied, and no other way is left for making the 
discovery — then, and not otherwise, let a god 
descend upon a rope, and clear the business ta 
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the audience: but this has no relation to the 
machines which are used in an epic poem. 

In the last place, for the Dira, or flying pest, 
which, flapping on the ^shield of Turnus, and 
fluttering about his head, disheartened him in the 
duel, and presaged to bim ^is approaching 
death, I might have placed it mote prc^riy 
amongst the d>jection8 ; for the critics who 
ky want of courage to the charge of Virgil's 
hero, quote this passage as a main proof of their 
assertion. They say our author had not only se- 
cured him before the duel, but also, in the be- 
ginning of it, had given him the advantage in 
impenetrable arms, and in his sword (for that 
of Turnus was not hi$ own, which was forged by 
Vuican for his father, but a weapon which he had 
snatched in haste, and by mistake, belonging to 
his charioteer Metiscus) ; that, after all this, Ju- 
piter, who was partial to the Trojan, and distrust- 
ful of the event, thou^ he had hung the ba-^ 
kmce, and given it a jog of his hand to weigh 
'down Turnus, K thought convenient to give the 
Fktes a collateral security, by sendmg tiie screech- 
owl to discourage him : for which they cjuote 
these WOTds of Virgil, 



-iVbw me tuafervida terrent 



Dicta^ferox: di me terrent^ et Jupiter hostis^ 
In answer to which, I §ay, that this machine is 
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one of those which the poet uses only for orna-* 
ment, and not out of necessity. Nothing can 
be more beautiful or more poetical than his de- 
scription of the three Dirae, or the setting of the 
balance, which our Milton has Dorrowed from 
him, but employed to a different end : for first- 
he makes God Almighty set the scales for St. 
Gabriel and Satan, when he knew no combat 
was to follow ; then be makes the Grood Angel's 
scale descend, and the Devil's mount, quite con- 
trary to Virgil, if I have translated the three 
verses according to my author's sense— 

Jupiter ipse duas cequato examine lances 

Sustinet; etfata imponit diver sa duoncm; 

Quem damnet labor y et quo vergat pondere letum — ^ 

for I have taken these words, qicem damnet labor, 
in the sense which Virgil gives them in another 
place — damnable tu . quoque votis -- to signify a 
prosperous event. Yet I dare not condemn sa 
great a genius as Milton : for I am much mistakei^ 
if he alludes not to the text in Daniel, where Bel- 
shazzar was put into the .balance, and found too 
light. This is digression ; and I return to my 
subject. I said above, that these two machines 
of the * balance and the Dira were only oma-^ 
mental, and that the success of the duel had been 
the same without them : for, when -^neas and 
Turnus stood fronting each other before the al- 
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tar, Tumus looked dejected, and his colour faded 
in his face, as if he desponded of the victory 
before the fight; and not only he, but all his 
party, when the strength of the two champions 
was judged by the proportion of their Jimbs, con- 
cluded it wsis impar pugna, and that their chief 
was over-matched : whereupon Jutuma (who was 
of the same opinion) tocA this opportunity to 
break the treaty and renew the war. Juno herself 
had plainly told the nymph beforehand, that her 
brother was to fight 

Imparibtis fcUis, nee dis nee viribus tequis^' 

so that there was no need of an apparition to 
fright Turnus: he had the presage within him- 
self of his impending destiny. The Dira only 
served to confirm him in his first opinion, that 
it was his destiny to die in the ensuing combat : 
and in this sense are those words of Virgil to be 
taken. 



Non me tuafervida terrent 
DietOjferox: di me terrent, et Jupiter hostis^ 

I doubt not but the adverb solum is to be 
understood ; " It is not your [threats] ' only that 
give me this concernment ; but I find also, by 
this portent, that Jupiter is my . enemy :" for 
Tunius fled before, whea his first sword was 
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broken, till his sister supplied him with a bettei*; 
which indeed he oouM not use, because iEneas 
kept him at a distance with his spear. I wonder 
Buaeus saw not this, where he charges bis autfacn* 
so unjustly, for givii^ Tumos a second sword to 
no purpose. How could he fasten a blow, or 
make a thrust, when he was not suffered to ap- 
proadi ? Besides, the chief errand of the Dim 
was to warn Jutuma from the fidd ; for she 
could have brought the chariot again, when she 
saw her brother worsted in the dueL I might 
farther add, that ^neas was so eager of the 
fight, that he left the city, now almost in his 
possession, to decide his quarrel with Tumus by 
the sword : whereas . Tomus had manifestly de- 
clined the combat, and sufEsred* his sister to 
convey him as far from the reach of his enemy 
as She could — I say, not only suffered her, but 
consented to it ; for it is plain, he knew her, by 
these words : 

soror, et dudiim agnovi, cum prima per artem 
Feeder a turbdsti^ feqtce hcec in bella dedisti / 

Et nunc necquidqucm fallis dea^ ■ ■ 

1 have dwelt so long on this subject, that I 
must contract what I have to say in reference to 
my tracislatbn, unless I would swdl my preface 
into a volome, and make it formidabfe to your 
lordship, when }^u see so many pages yet be- 
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hind. And indeed what I have already written, 
either in justification or praise of Virgil, is 
against myself, for presuming to copy, in my 
cosirse English, the thoughts and beautiful ex-- 
pressions of this inimitable poet, who flourished 
in an age when hjs language was brought to its 
last perfection, for which it was particularly 
owing to him and Horace. I will give your 
lordship my opinion, that those two friends had 
consulted each other's judgment, wherein they 
should endeavour to excel ; and they seem to 
have pitched on propriety of thought, elegance 
of words, and harmony of numbers. According 
to this model, Horace writ his Odes and Epodes : 
for his Satires and Epistles, being intended wholly 
for instruction, required another style 



Ornari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri-^ 

and therefore, as he himself professes, are 
sermoni propiora, nearer prose than verse. But 
Virgil, who never attempted the lyric verse, is 
every where elegant, sweet, and flowing in his 
hexameters. His words are not only chosen, but' 
the places in which he ranks them for the sound. 
He who removes them from the station wherein 
their master set them, spoils the harmony. What 
he says of the Sibyl's prophecies, may be as pro- 
perly ^plied to every word of his ; they must be 
read in ofder as they lie; the least breath dis* 

TOI«. ii« ^ 
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composes them; and somewhat df their divinity 
is IcN&t. I cannot boast that I have been thu&exi* 
act in my verses ; but I have endeavoured to fol- 
low the example of my master, and £\m the f^rst 
Englishman, perhaps, who made it his d^ign to 
copy him in his numbers, his choice of words, 
^nd his placing them for* the swe«4ness of the 
sound. On this last consideratioit, I havu 
shunned the casTira as much as possibly I could : 
for, wherever that is used, it gives a rbughness 
to the verse ; of which we can have little need in 
a language which is overstocked with consonants. 
Such is not the Latin, where the vowels and con^ 
sonants are mixed in proportion to each other : 
yet Virgil judged the vowels to have somewhat 
of an over-'balance, ^ and therefore tempers their 
sweetness with ccesuras. Such difference there is( 
in tongues, that the same figiu-e, whidx roughens 
one, gives majesty to another : and that was it 
^hich Virgil studied in hia verses* Ovid uses it 
but rarely ; and hence it is that his versification 
cannot so properly be called sweet, as luscious. 
The Italians are forced upon it once or twice in 
tvery lijie, because they have a redundancy of 
vowefe In their language. Their metal is so soft, 
that it will not coin without alloy to harden it. 
On the other side, for the reason already named, 
it is all we can do to give sufficient sweetness to 
our language : we must not only chuse our words 
for elegance, but for sound ; to perform which, a 



ipia^ery in tba language as ri^quired; t^e ^ppei; 
must have a magazine of words^^ and ,have the oit 
*o manage hi^ few vowels to the best advantage, 
th^t they may go the farther. He must, also 
know the nature o( the vowels -*** which we 
more sonorous, and which Hipre $oft md «wett— 
and so dispose them as his present occasions re- 
quire ; all which, and. a thousand Secrets of \£r- 
sifioation beside, he ?niay learn from Virgjil,;if 
he wijl take him ^Qf his guide^ If be.he aboir^ 
Virgil, '^wi is resolved to follgw . his lowm .#ertw 
{m Jthe French call it), the pirov^rb will fejl h^rt^ 
vily upon him : •' WTxo teachea hiniself, bw a ^q| 
for his master.** , > 7110 

, Virgil employed efeven yearfl .upon hi$ MmiH 
yet he left it, ia3 he thot^ himself, imperfijot'; 
which when I seriously consider, I wish, that, m 
kteai of three years which I have spent in the 
translation of his wx>rks, I had. four years m<>r* 
aUoi;v«d me to correct my errors, th»t I might 
make my version spm^what more tolerate th^n it 
is: for a poet canmdt have too gr^t ^ reverence 
for jiis readers, if he -expects his labours ghouW 
fiui:\rive him. Yet I will neither plead flciy ^» 
nor sickness, in excuse of the faults which I have 
made : that I waited time, is all that I hav? to 
say ; for some of my subscribers grew so clamo- 
rous, that I could no longer defer ik^ p^lpftca- 
tion. I hope, from the candour pf yowr lordship, 
and your often experiei^p^d goodn^w to tfie, tha^ 
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if the faults are not too many, you will make al^ 
lowances with Horace : ' 



-^iplura nitent in aarmine, non ego paucU 



Offendar maculisj quas aut incuriafudit^ 
^ Aut kumafia parum cavit natura. 

You may please also to observe, that there H 
toot, to the best of my remembrance, one vow^ 
gstping on another for want of a c^sura^ in this 
Whofe poem : but, where a vowel ends a word, 
the next begins either with a consonant, or what 
IS its-equivalent ; for our #F and H aspirate, and 
our diphthongs, are plainly such. The greatest 
latitude I take is in the letter Y, when it con- 
cludes a word, and the first syllable of the next 
begins with a vowel. Neither ,need I have called 
this a latitude, which is only an explanation of 
thi$ general rule-— that no vowel can be cut off 
before another, when we cannot sink the pronun- 
ijiation of it ; as he, site, me, /, &c. Virgil thinks 
4t sometimes a beauty to imitate the licence : of 
the Greeks, and leave two vowels opening on 
€ach other> as in that verse* of the third Pastoral^ 

- St succus pecori, et lac sUbdudiiur agnis. 

:- But, nobis non licet esse tarn disertis, at least if 
3Jrc Study t6 rfefiiie our numbers. I have long had 
by me the materials of an English Prosodia, con^ 
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taining all the mechanical rules of versification, 
wherein I have treated, with some exactness, of 
the feet, the quantities, and the pauses. The 
French and Italians know nothing of the two 
first ; at least their best poets have not practised 
them. As for the pauses, MaJherbe first brought 
them into France within this last century: and 
we see how they adorn their Alexandrines. But, 
as Virgil propounds a riddle, which he leaves un* 
solved — 

Dicj quibus in terris^ inscripti nomina regum 
Nasoanturjloresj et Phyllida solus haheto-^^ 

so I will give your lordship another, and leave 
the exposition of it to your acute judgment. I 
am sure there are few who make verses, have ob- 
served the sweetness of these two lines in Cooper's 
Hill: 

Though deepf yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without o'*erflowing,full — 

and there are yet fewer who can find the reason 
of that sweetness. I have given it to some of 
my friends in conversation ; and they have al- 
lowed the criticism to be just. But, since the 
evil of false quantities is difiicult to be cured in 
jany modem language ; since the French and the 
Italians, aa well as we, are yet ignorant what feet 

G 3 
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are to be used in heroic poetry ; since I have not 
strictly observed those rules myself,' whfch I c^n 
teach others; since I pretend to no dictatorship 
among my fellow-poets; since, if I should in- 
struct some of them to make well-running verses, 
they want genius to give them strength as well 
as sweetness ; and, above all, since your lordship 
has advised me not to publish fh^t little which I 
know, I look on your counsel as your command, 
which I shall observe inviolably, till yon shall 
please to revoke it, and leave me at liberty to 
make my thoughts public. In the mean time, 
that I may arrogate nothing to myself, I must 
acknowledge that Virgil in Latin, and Spenser in 
English, have been my masters. Spenser has 
also given me the boldness to make use sometimes 
of his Alexandrine line, which we call, tJiough 
improperly, the Pindaric, because Mr. Cowley 
has often employed it in his odes. It adds a cer- 
tain majesty to the verse, when it is used with 
judgment, and stops the sen^e from overflowing 
into another line. Formerly the French, like us, 
and the Italians, had but five feet, or ten syllables, 
in their heroic verse : but, since Ronsard's time, 
as I suppose, they found their tongue too weak to 
support their epic poetry, without the addition 
of another foot. That indeed has given it some- 
what of the run and measure of a trimeter ; but 
it rung with more activity than strength : their 
language is not strung with sinews, like our En-' 
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glish : it h&s the nimbleness of a gre}1iound, but 
not the bulk and body of a mastiff. Our men 
and oiir verses overbear them by their weight; 
and Pcmdere^ non ntcmeroj is the Bfiti^h motto* 
The French have set up purity for the standard of 
their language ; and a mascuhne vigour is that of 
#urs. Lifce their tongue, is the genius of their 
poet^, light and trifling in comparison of the 
English ; more proper for sonnets, madrigals/ 
and elegies^ than heroic poetry. The turn oft 
thoughts and words is their diief talent ; but the 
epic poem is too stately to receive those little or-* 
naments. The painters draw their nymphs in thin 
and airy habits : but the weight of gold and of 
embroideries is reserved for tjueens and goddesses. 
Virgil is never frequent in those turns, like Ovid, 
but much more sparing of them in his JEmis^ 
than in his Pastorals and Georgics. 

Jgnoscenda quidem, acirent si igno$cere manes. 

That turn is beautiful indeed; but he employs 
it in the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, not in 
his great poem. I have used that licence in hisi 
^neis sometimes : but 1 own it as my fault. It 
was given to those who understand no better. It 
is like Ovid's 

Semivirtmque bovem, sepiihovemque virum^ 

64 
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The poet found it before his critics, but it was a 
darling sin, which he would not be persuaded to 
reform. The want of genius, of which I have 
accused the French, is laid to their charge by one 
of their own great authors, thoi^h I have for.* 
gotten his name, and where I read it» If rewards 
could make good poets, their great master has 
not been wanting on his part in his bountiful en- 
couragements : for he iS' wise enough to imitate 
Augustus, if he had a Maro, The triumvir ^d 
proscriber had descended to us in a more hideous 
form than they now appear, if the emperor had 
not taken care to make friends of him and Ho- 
race. I confess, the banishment of Ovid was 
a blot in his escutcheon: yet he was only ba- 
nished ; and who knows but his crime was capital, 
^nd then his exile was a favour ? Ariosto, who, 
with all his faults, must be acknowledged ^ great 
poet, has put these words into the mouth b( an 
evangelist : but whether they will pass for Goapel 
now, I cannot tell, 

Nonfu si santo he bmigno Jiugusio^ 
Come la tuba di Vtrgilio suana. 
M haver havuto in poesia buon gtisto. 
La proscrittione iniqua gli perdona* 

But heroic poetry is not of the growth of 
Prance, as it might be of England, if it were quI- 
tivated. Spenser wanted only to have read th^ 
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jules of Bossu ; for no man was ever bom with a 
greater genius, or had more knowledge to sup-^' 
port it. But the performance of the French i$ 
not equal to their skill ; and hitherto we have 
fronted skill to perform better. Segrai3, whose 
preface is so wonderfully good, yet is wholly 
destitute of elevation, though his version is 
much better than that of the two brothers, or 
any of the rest who have attempted Virgil. Han* 
nibal Caro is a great name amongst the Italians ; 
yet his tnmslation of the -^neis is most scanda- 
lously^ mean, though he has taken the advantage, 
q( writing in blank verse, and freed himself from 
the shackles of modern rhyme (if it be modern ; 
for Le Clerc has told us lately, and I believe has 
made it out, that David's Psalms were written in 
^s errant rhyme as they are translated). Now, if a 
Muse cannot run when she is unfettered, it is a 
sign she has but little speed. I will not make a 
digression here, though I am strangely tempted 
to it; but will only say, that he who can write 
well in rhyme, may write better in blank verse. 
Rhyme is certainly a constraint even to the best 
poets, and those who make it with most ease ; 
though perhaps I have as little reason to complain 
of that hardship as any man, excepting Quarles 
and Withers. What it adds to sweetness, it takes 
away from sense ; and he who loses the least by 
i^ m^y be called a gainer. It often makes us 
pwerve from an author's meaning ; as, if a mart 
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be set Up for tn archer at a great distance^ let him 
aim as exactly as he can, the least wind will take 
his arrow, and divert it from the white. I return 
to our Italian translator of the Mneis : he is a 
foot-poet, he lacquies by the side <rf Virgil at 
the best, but never mounts behind him. Doctor 
Morelli, who is na mean critic in our poetry, and 
therefore may be presumed to be a better in his 
own language, has confirmed me in this opinion 

* by his judgment, and thinks, withall, that h^ 
has often mistaken his master's sense. I would 

fSay so, if I durst, but am afraid I have com* 
mitted the same fault more often, and more 
grossly; for I have forsaken Ruaeus (whom ge- 
nerally I follow) in many places, and made ex^ 
positions of my own in some, quite contrary to 
him ; of which I will give but two examples^ 
because they are so near each other, in the tenth 
^neid— 



'Sorti Pater aquus utrique. 



Pallas says it to Tumus, just before they fight, 
Ruaeus thinks that the word Pater is to be referred 
to Evander, the father of Pallas. But how could 
he imagine that it was the same thing to Evander, 
if his son were slain, or if he overcame ? The 
poet certainly intended Jupiter, the common fa- 
ther of mankind; who, as Pallas hoped, would 
3tand an impartial spectator of the combatj^* aiK^ 
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<lot be more favourable to Tunius than to him. 
The second is not long after it, and both before 
the duel is begun. They are the words of Ju-i 
^iter, who comforts Hercules for the death of 
Flallas, which was immediately to ensue, and 
which Hercules could not hinder (though the 
^oung hero had addressed his prayers to him (or 
His assistance), because the gods cannot controul 
diistiny.^ — ^The verse follows— 

Sic ait J atque oculos Rutulorum rejicit arvis-^^ 

whidi tlie same Ruaftus thusJ construes: Jupiter, 
aftet" he had said this, immediately turns his eyes 
to the Rutulian fields, ancj beholds the duel. I 
have given this place another exposition, that he 
turned his eyes from the field of combat, that he 
might not behold a sight so unpleasing to him. 
The word rejicit, I know, Avill admit of both 
senses ; but Jupiter, having confessed that he 
could not alter fate, and being grieved he could 
noti in consideration of Hercules — it seems to me 
that he should avert his eyes, rather than take 
pleasure in the spectacle. But of this I am not 
so confident as the other, though I think I have 
followed Virgil's sense. 

What I have said, though it has the face of 
arrogance, yet is intended for the honour of my 
country ; and therefore I will boldly ovm^ that 
this English translation has more of Virgil's spirit 
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in it, than either the French or the Italian. Somft 
of our countrymen have translated episodes and 
other parts of Virgil, with great success ; as parv^ 
ticularly your lordship, whose version of Orpheus 
and Eurydice is eminently good. AmcKigst the 
dead authors, the Silenus of my lord Roscom- 
mon cannot be too much comrqended. I say 
nothing of Sir John Denham, Mr. Waller, and 
Mr. Cowley ; it is the utmost or my ambition to 
be thought their equal, or not to be much infe- 
rior to them, and some others of the living- But 
it is one thing to take pains on a fragment, and 
translate it perfectly ; and another thing to have 
the weight of a whole author on my shoulders. 
They who believe the burden light, let them at- 
tempt the fourth, sixth, or eighth Pastoral ; 
the first or fourth Georgic; and, amongst the 
^neids, the fourth, the fifth, the seventh, the 
ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, or the twelfth ; 
for in these I think I have succeeded best. 

Long before I undertook this work, I was • no 
stranger to the original. I had also studied Vir- 
gil's design, his disposition of it, his manners, 
his judicious management of the figures, the so- 
ber retrenchments of his sense, which always 
leave somewhat to gratify our imagination, on 
which it may enlarge at pleasure ; but, above all, 
the elegance of his expression, and the harmony 
of his numbers ; for, as I have said in a former 
dissertation, the words are, in poetry, what thQ 
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eolours are in painting: if tiie design be good, 
and the draught be tn», the colouring is the first 
beauty that strikes the eye. Spenser and Milton 
are the nearest, in English, to Virgil and Horace 
m the Latin ; and I have endeavoured to form my 
^tyle by imitating their masters. I will further 
own to you, my lord, that my chief ambition is 
to please those readers who have discernment 
enough to prefer Virgil before any other poet in 
the Latin tongue. Such spirits as he de^red to 
please, such would I chuse for my judges, and 
would stand or fall by them alone. S€grais has 
distinguished the readers of poetry, according to 
their capacity of judging, into three classes (he 
might have said the same of writers too, if he 
had pleased). In the lowest form he places those 
whom he calk ias petits esprits^-^snch things as 
are our upper-gallery audience in a playhouse, 
who like nothing but the husk and rind of wit ; 
prefer a quibbfe, a conceit, an epigram, before 
Boiid sense and elegant expression : these .are ' 
mob reaiters. If Virgil and Martial stood for 
parliament-men, we know already who would 
carry it. But, though they make the greatest 
appearance in the field, and cry the loudest, tlie 
best on't is,- they are but a sort of French Hu,*. 
gonots, or Dutch boors, brought over in herds, 
but not naturalised ; who have not land of- two 
pounds per ennum in Parnassus, and therefore are 
«£* privileged to polU Their authors are of thi^ 
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same level, fit to represent them on a mounte* 
bank's stage, or to be masters of the ceremotiiefl 
in a bear-garden. Yet these are they who have 
the most admirers. But it often happens, to 
their mortification, that, as their readers improve 
their stock of sense (as they may by reading 
better books, and by conversation with men of 
judgment), they soon forsake them • and when 
the torrent from the mountain falls no more, the 
swelling writer is reduced into his shallow bed^ 
like the Mancjanares eA Madrid, with scarce water 
to moisten his own pebbles. There are a middle 
sort of readers (as ^ we hold there is a middle 
state of souls), such as have a ferther insight than 
the former^ yet have not the capacity of judging 
right (for I speak not of those who are bribed 
by a party, and know better, if they were not cor* 
rupted ; but I mean a company of warm young 
mi^, who are not yet arrived so far as to discern 
the difference betwixt fustian, oi* ostentatiora 
sentences, and the true sublime)* These are 
above liking Martial^ or Owen^i Epigrams, but 
they would certainly set Virgil bdow.-Statius oar 
Lucan. I need not aay their poetfe are^ :of the 
same taste with th^r admirersi; rfThey affect 
greatness in all they write : but it is a bladdered 
greatness, like that of the vain man whom Se- 
neca describes— -an ill habit of body^ full of hu* 
mours, and swelled with dropsy. Rvon these toa 
desert their authors^ a& their judgment ripais; 
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Tlie youftg' gentlemen, themselves are commonly 
mhhdhf. their paedagdgue at school, their tutor 
at thtj university, or their governor in their tra* 
vels t and many of these three sorts are the mo^t 
positive blockhea4s in the. world. How many of 
the^e flatulent writer haye I known, who have 
sunk in their repaitation, after seven- pr eight edi- 
tions of their -«^orks ! fer„ indeed they are poets 
only for ydung men*. They had great success at 
their first appearance ; but, not being of God (as 
a wit said formerly), they could not stand. 

I have, already nam^d two sorts of judges ; but 
Virgil wrote for neither of themi and, by his ex- 
ample,. I. am not ambitious of pleasing tlie lowest 
or the middle form of readers. 

He chose to please the most jy3icious— rsouls 
of the highest rankj and truest understanding. 
These are few in npmber; but whoever is so 
happy ais to g^iin their approbation, can never lose 
it, because .they never give it biindly. Then they 
have a certain magnetism in their judgmenti 
which attracts others to their sense. Every day 
they gain some new proselyte, and in time become 
the church. For this reason, a well-weighed judi- 
cious poem, which at its first appeu^nce gains no 
more upon the world than to be j^st received^ 
and rather not blamed than much applauded, in- 
sinuates itself by insejasible degrees into the liking 
of the reader: the more he studies it, the more 
it grows upon him ; every time he takes it up, he 
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discovers some new graces m it. And where2» 
poems, which are produced by the vigour of inia* 
gination only, have a gloss upon thent at the 
first, which time wear^ off: the works of judg- 
ment are like the diamond r the mor^ they are 
polished, the more lustre they i«ceive. Sudi i^ 
the difference' betwixt Virgil's Mneis and Ma- 
rini*s Adone. And, if I may be allowed to change 
the metaphor, I would say, that Virgil is like the 
Fame which he describes s 

. Mohilitate vigefy viresque ctcquirit eundom • 

Such a sort of reputation is my aim, though 
in a far inferior degree, according to my motto 
m the title-page-"^ Sequifurque patrem non pas^ 
sihus (equis: and therefore I appeal to the high- 
est court of judicature, like that of the peers, 
o£ which your lordship is so great an ornament. 

Without this ambition, which I own, of desiring 
to please the judfces nafos, I could never have 
been able to have done any thing at this age, 
when the fire of poetry is commonly extinguish* 
(sd in other men. Yet "^^rgil has given me 
the example of Entellus for* my encouragement ; 
when he was wdl heated, the younger cham- 
pon could not stand before him. And we 
find the elder contended not for the gift, but 
tor the honour — nee dona moror : for Dam- 
piei- i)«& informed us, in his Voyages, that tlie- 
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air of the country which produces gold, is never 
wholesome. 

I had long since considered, that the way to 
please the best judges^ is not to translate a poet 
literally, and Virgil least of any other; for, his 
peculiar beauty lying in his choice of words, I 
am excluded from it by the narrow compass of 
our heroic verse, unless I would make use a£ 
mono^Uables only, and those clogged with con- 
sonants, which are the dead wdght of our mo- 
ther- tongue. It is possible, I confess, though it 
rarely happens, that a verse of monosyllables 
may sound harmoniously ; aild some examples 
of it I have seen. My first line of the -^neis is 
not harsh— 

jirmsy and the man I sing j whojforc'd hyFate^ &c. 

But a much better instance may be given from 
the last line of Manilius, made English by, our 
learned and judicious Mr. Creech — 

Nor could the world have home so fierce aflame — 

where the many liquid consonants are placed so 
artfully, that they give a pleasing sound to the 
words, though they are all of one syllable. 

It is true, I have been sometimes forced upon 
it in other places of this work : but I never did it 
out of choice : I was either in haste, or Vir^l 

vol.it. h 
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gave me no occasion for the ornament of* words ; 
for it seldom happens but a monosyllable line 
turns verse to prpsc ; and even that prose is 
nagged and unharmonious. Philarchus, I re- 
member, taxes Balzac for placing twenty mono- 
^Uables in file, without one dissyllable betwixt 
them. The way I have taken i« not so strait as 
metsqJiirase^ nor so loose as paraphrase : some 
things; too I have omitted, and sometimes have 
added of my own. Yet the omissions, I hope, 
are but of circum^toices, and such as would 
have na grace m EngKsh; and tjie additions, I 
dlso hc^, are easifly deduced from Virgil's sense* 
They will seem (at least I have the vanity to 
think so) not stuck into him, but growing out 
of him. He studies brevity more than any other 
poet : but be had the advantage of a language 
wherein much may be comprehended in a little' 
space. We, and all the modem tongues, have 
more articles and pronouns, besides agns of tens« 
and cases, and other baiborities on which our 
speech is built by the faults of our forefathers. 
The Romans founded theirs upon the Greek : 
and the Greeks, we know, were labouring many 
hundred years upon their language^ before they 
brcHight it to perfection. They rejected all those , 
signs, and cut off as many articles as they 
could spare ; comprehending in one word what 
we are constrained to express in two ; which 
is. one reason why vve cannot write so concisely 
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as they have done. The word pater, for ex- 
ample, signifies not only a father, but your fa- 
ther, my father, his ot her £ather, all included in 
a word. 

This inconvenience id common to all modern 
tongues; and this alone constrains us to employ 
more words tlran the ancients needed. But hav- 
ing before observed that Virgil endeavours to 
be short, and at the same time degant, I pursue 
the exCiellence, jmd forsake the brevity : for 
there he is like ambergris, a rich perfume, but of 
so close and glutinous a body, that it milst be 
opened with inferior scents of musk or civet^ or 
the sweetness will not be drawn out into another 
language. 

On the whole matter, I thought fit to steer be- 
twixt the two Extremes of pairaphrase and literal 
translation; to keep as near my author as I 
could, without losing all his graced, the most 
eminent of which are in the beauty oi his words j 
and those words, I must add, are always figura- 
tive. Such of these as would retain their ele- 
gance in our tongue, I have endeavoured to grafF 
on it ; but most of them are of necessity to be 
bet, because they will not shine in any but their 
own. Virgil has sometimes two of th^n in a 
Kne ; but the scantiness of our heroic verse is 
not capable of receiving more than one ; and 
that too must expiate for many others which 
have none. Such is the difference of the lan- 

h2 
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guages, oi* such my want of skill in chusing 
words. Yet I may presume to say, and I hope 
with as much reason as the French translator, 
that, taking all the materials of this divine au- 
thor, I have endeavoured ,to make Virgil speak 
such English as he would himself have spoken, 
if he had been born in England, and in this pre- 
sent age. I acknowledge, with Segrais, that I have 
hot succeeded in this attempt according to my 
desire : yet I shall not be wholly without praise, 
if in some sort I may be allowed to. have copied 
the clearness, the purity, the easiness, and the 
magnificence, of his style. But I shall have oc- 
casion to speak farther on this subject before I 
end the Preface. 

Wh^n I mentioned the Pindaric line, I should 
have added, that I take another licence in my 
verses : for I frequently make use • of triplet 
rhymes, and for the same reason— because they 
bound the sense. And therefore I generally join 
these two licences together, and make the last 
verse of the triplet a Pindaric : for, besides . the 
majesty which it gives, it confines the sense , 
within the barriers of three lines, which would 
languish if it were lengthened into four. Spenser 
is «iy example for both these privileges of . En- 
glish verses ; and Chapman has followed him 
in his translation of Homer. Mr. Cowley has 
given into them after both; and all succeeding 
writers after him. I regard them now as the 
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Magna Charta of heroic poetry, and am too 
much an Englishman to lose what my ancestors 
have gained for me. Let the French and Italians 
value themselves on their regularity : strength* 
and elevation are our standard. I said before, 
and I repeat it, that the affected purity of the 
French has unsinewed their heroic verse. The 
language of an epic poem is almost wholly figu- 
rative : yet they are so fearful of a metaphor, 
that no example of Virgil can encpurage them to 
be bold with safety. Sure they might warm 
themselves by that sprightly blaze, without ap- 
proaching it so close as to singe their wings ; 
they may come as near it as their master. Not 
that I would discourage that purity of diction in 
which he excels all other poets. But he knows 
how far to extend his franchises, and advances to 
the verge, without venturing a foot beyond it. 
On the other side, without being injurious to the 
memory of our English P;ndar, I will presume 
to say, that his metaphors are sometimes too vio- 
lent, and his language is not always pure. But, 
at the same time, I must excuse him: for, through 
the iniquity of the times, he was forced to tra- 
vel, at an age when, instead of learning foreign 
languageis, he should have studied the beauties 
of his mother- tongue, whith, like all other 
speeches, is to be cultivated early, or we shall 
never write it with any kind of elegance. Thus, 
by -gaining abroad, he lost at home, like th^ 
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painter in the Arcadia, who, going to see a 
skirmish, had his arms lopped off, and returned, 
says Sir Philip Sidney, well instructed how to 
draw a battle, but without a hand to perform hi* 
work. 

There is another thing in which I havepre^ 
turned to deviate from him and Spenser. They 
both make hemistichs (or half-verses), breaking 
off in the middle of a line. I confess there are 
not many such in the Fairy Queen ; and even 
those few might be occasioned by his unhappy 
choice of so long a stanza. Mr. Cowley had 
found out, that no kind of staff is proper for ^ 
heroic poem, as being all too lyrical : yet, though 
he wrote in couplets, where rhyme is freer from 
constraint, he frequently affects half- verses ; of 
which we find not one in Homer, and I think not 
in any of the Greek poets, or the Latin, except- 
ing only Virgil ; and there is no question but he 
thought he had Virgil's authority for that li- 
cence. But I am confident, our poet never 
meant to leave him or any other such a prece- 
dent : and I ground my opinion on these two 
reasons : first, we find no example of a hemi- 
stich in any of his Pastorals or Georgice ; for he 
had given the last finishing strokes to both these 
poems : but , his ^ne'is he left so incorrect, at 
least so short of that perfection at which he 
aimed, that we know how hard a sentence he 
passed upon it : and in tne second place, I rea» 
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5onably presume that he intended to have IfiHed up 
all those hemistichs^ because in one of them we 
find the sense imperfect : 

Quem tibi jam Trojd — / 

which sdme foolish grammarian has ended for 
him with a half-line of nonsense-— 

peperit ftimante Creusa : 

for Ascanius must have been born some years 
before the burning of that city ; which I need 
not prove. On the other side, we find also, that 
he himself filled up one line in the sixth ^neid, 
the enthusiasm seizing him, while he was reading 
to Augustus, 

Misenum JEoliden, quo non pro'stantior alter 
JEre ciere viros-^ — 

to which he added, in that transport, Martemque 
accendere cantu : and never was any line more 
nobly finished ; for the reasons which I have 
given in the book of painting. On these consi* 
derations I have shunned hemistichs ; not being 
willing to imitate Virgil to a fault, like Alexander's 
courtiers, who affected to hold their necks awry, 
because he could not help it. I am confident 
your lordship is by this time of my opinion, and 

h4 
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that you will look on those half-lines hereafter, 
as the imperfect products of ,a hasty Muse — 
like the frogs and serpents in the Nile ; part of 
. them kindled into life, and part a lump of un- 
formed unanimated mud. 

I am sensible that many of my whole verses 
are as imperfect as those halves, for want of time 
to digest them better : but give me leave to make 
the excuse of Boccace, who, when he was up- 
braided that some of his novels had not the 
spirit of the rest, returned this answer — that 
Charlemagne, who made the paladins, was never 
able to raise an arafiy of them. The leaders may 
be heroes ; but the multitude must consist of 
common men. 

I ain also bound to tell your lordship, in my 
own defence, that, from the beginning of the 
first Georgic to the end of the last ^neid, I 
found the difficulty of translation growing on 
me in every succeeding book : for Virgil, above 
all poets, had a stock, which I may call almost 
inexhaustible, of figurative, elegant, and sound- 
ing words. I, who inherit but a small portion of 
his genius, and write in a language so much in- 
ferior to the Latin, have found it very painfial to 
vary phrases, when the same sense returns upon 
me. Even he himself, whether out of necessity 
or choice, has often expressed the same thing in 
the same words, and often repeated two Or three 
whole verses which he had used before, Worda 
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ere not so easily coined as money : and yet we 
see that the credit, not only of banks, but of ex- 
chequers, cracks, when little comes in, and 
much goes out. Virgil called upon me in every 
line for some new word : and I paid so long, that ^ 
\ was almost bankrupt ; so that the latter end 
must needs be more burdensome than the be- 
ginning or the middle ; and consequently the 
twelfth -^neid cost me double the time of the 
first and second. W^^* "^^^ become of me, if 
Virgil had taxed me with another book ? I had 
certainly been reduced to pay the public in ham- 
mered money, for want of milled ; that is, in the 
same old words whiph I had used before ;. and 
the receivers must have been forced to have 
taken any thing, where there was so little to be ^ 
had. 

Besides this difficulty (with which I have 
struggled, and made a shift to pass it over), 
there is one remaining, which is insuperable to 
all translators. Vl^e are bound to our author's 
sensfe, though with the latitudes already men- 
tioned (for I think it not so sacked, as that one 
iota must not be added or diminished, on pain of 
an anathema). But slaves we are, and labour on 
another man's plantation ; we dress the vineyard, 
but the wine is the owner's : if the soil be some- 
times barren, then we are sure of being scourged : 
if it be fruitful, and our care succeeds, we are 
not thanked ; for the proud reader will only say, 
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the poor drudge has done his duty. But this is 
nothing to what follows : for, being obliged to 
make his sense intelligible, we are forced to un- 
tune our own verses, that we may give his mean- 
ing to the reader. He who invents, is master of 
his thoughts and words : he can turn and vary 
them as he pleases, 'till he renders them har- 
monious : but the wretched translator has no 
such privilege: for, being tied to the thoughts, 
he must make what music he can in the expres- 
sion: and, for this reason, it cannot always be 
so sweet as that of the original. There is a 
beauty of sound, as S^grais has observed, in 
some Latin words, which is wholly lost in any 
modem language. He instances in that molliis 
amaracusy on which Venus lays Cupid in the 
first -^neid. If I should translate it sweet-mar^ 
joram^ as the word signifies, the reader would 
think I had mistaken Virgil : for those village- 
words, as I may call them, give us a mean idea 
of the thing ; but the sound of the Latin is so 
much more pleasing, by the just mixture of the 
vowels with the consonants, that it raises our 
fancies to conceive somewhat more noble than a 
common herb, and to spread roses under him, 
and jstrew lilies over him ; a bed not unworthy the 
grandson of the goddess. 

If I cannot copy his harmonious numbers, how 
shall I imitate his noble flights, where his thoughts 
and words are equally sublime ? 
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quisquis studet cemulari, 
certxtis ape Do'daled 



Nititur pennisj vitreo datumt 
Nomina ponto. 

What modern language, or what poet, caa 
express the majestic beauty of this one vers^ 
amongst a thousand others ? 

j4ude, hospeSy contemnere opesy el te quoque dignum 
Finge deo. 

For my part, I am lost in the admiration of it : 
I contemn the world when I think on it, and 
mygelf when I translate it. 

Lay by Virgil, I beseech your lordship, and all 
my better sort of judges, when you take up my 
version ; and it will appear a passable beauty 
when the original Muse is absent. But, like 
Spenser's false Florimel made of snow, it melts 
and vanishes when the true one comes in sights 
I will not excuse but justify myself for one pre- 
tended crime, with which I am liable to be 
charged by false critics, not only in this transla- 
tion, but in many of my original poems — that I 
latinize too much. It is true, that, when I find 
an English word significant and sounding, I nei- 
ther borrow from the Latin nor any other Ian- 
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guage : but^ when I want at home, I must seek 
abroad. 

If sounding words are not of our growth and 
manufacture, who shall hinder me to import them 
from a foreign country ? I carry not out the trea- 
sure of the nation, which is never to return : but 
what I bring from Italy, I spend in England : 
here it remains, and here it circulates : for, if 
the coin be good, it will pass from one hand to 
another, I trade both with the living and the 
dead, for the enrichment of our native language. 
We have enough in England to supply our ne-r 
cessity ; but, if we will have things of magnifi- 
cence and splendor, we must get them by com- 
merce, poetry requires ornament; and that is 
not to be had from our old Teuton monosylla- 
bles ; therefore, if I find any elegant word in a 
classic author, I propose it to be naturalized, by 
using it myself; and, if the public approves of it, 
the bill passes. But every man cannot distin^ 
guish between pedantry and poetry : every man 
therefore is not fit to innovate. Upon the whole 
matter, a poet must first be certain that the word 
he would introduce is beautiful in the Latin, and 
IS to consider, in the next place, whether it will 
agree with the English idiom : after 'this, he 
ought to take the opinion of judicious friends, 
such as are learned in both languages : and 
lastly, since no man is infallible, let him use this 
licence very sparingly; for, if too many foreign 
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words are pouted in upon' us, it looks as if they 
were designed not to assist the natives, but to 
conquer them. 

I am now drawing towards a conclusion, and 
suspect your lordship is very glad of it. But 
permit me first to own what helps I have had in 
this undertaking. The late earl of Lauderdale 
sent me over his new translation of the ^neis, 
which he had ended before I engaged in the same 
design. Neither did I then intend it: but some 
proposals being afterwards made me by my 
bookseller, I desired his lordship's leave, that I 
might accept them, which he freely granted; 
and I have his letter yet to shew, for that per- 
mission. He resolved to have printed his work 
(which he might have done two years before I 
eould publish mine), and had performed it, if 
death had not prevented him. But, having his 
manuscript in my hands, I consulted it as often 
as I doubted of my author's sense : for no man 
understood Virgil better than that learned noble- 
man. His friends, I hear, have yet another 
and more cx^rrect copy of that translation by 
them, which had they pleased to have given the 
public, the judges must have been convinced 
that I have not flattered him. Besides this help, 
which was not inconsiderable, Mr. Congreve has 
done me the favour to review the JEneh, and 
compare my version with the original. I shall 
never be ashamed to own that this excellent young 
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matt has shewed me many faults, which I have 
endeavoured to correct. It is true, he might 
have easily found more ; and then my translation 
had been more perfect. 

Two other worthy friends of mine, who desire 
to have their names concealed, seeing me strait- 
ened in my time, took pity oh me, and gave me 
tlie Life of Virgil, the two prefaces to the Pasto- 
rals and the Georgics, and all the arguments in 
prose to the whole translation ; which, perhaps, 
has caused a report, that the two first poems are 
not mine. If it had been true that I had taken 
their verses for my own, I might have gloried in 
their aid, and, like Terence, have fathered the 
opinion that Scipio and Laelius joined with me* 
But the same style being continued through tlie 
whole, and the same laws of versification ob-^ 
served, are proofs sufficient, that this is one 
man's work : and your lordship is too well ac- 
quainted with my manner, to doubt that any part 
of it is another's. 

That your lordship may see I was in earnest 
when I promised to hasten to an end, I will not 
give the reasons why I v/rit not always in the 
proper terms of navigation, land- service, or in 
the cant of any profession. I will only say, that 
Virgil has avoided those proprieties, because he 
writ not to mariners, soldiers, astronomers, gar- 
deiers, peasants, &c. but to all in general, and 
in particular to men and ladies of the first qua- 
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lity, who have been better bred than to be too 
niceljr knowing in the terms. In such cases, it 
is enough for a poet to write so plainly that he 
may be understood by his readers ; to avoid im- 
propriety, and not affect to be thought learned in 
all things. 

I have omitted the four preliminary lines of 
the first ^neid, because I think them inferior 
to any fotr others in the whole poem, and con- 
sequently believe they are not Virgil's. There is 
too great a gap betwixt the adjective vicina in the 
fiecond line, and the substantive arva in the latter 
end of the third, which keeps his meanhig in ob* 
scurity too long, and is contrary to the clearness 
©f his style. 

Ut quamvis avido 

is too ambitious an ornament to be his ; and 

Gratum opus agricolis, 

are aU words unnecessaryj and independent of 
what he said before. 



"Horrentia Mortis 



Arma" 



is worse than any of the rest. Horrentia is 
such a flat qwithet, as Tully would have given 
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lis in his verses. It is a mere jfiller, to stop a v^^ 
cancy in the hexameter, and connect the preface? 
to the work of Virgil. Our author seems to 
sound a charge, and begins like the clangor of 
a, trumpet — 

j^rma^ virumque cano,. Trojce qui primus ab oris-^ 

scarce a word without an /?, and the vowels 
for the greater part sonorous. The prefacer be- 
gan with Ille ego, which he was constrained to 
patch up in the fourth line with at nunc, t6 
make the sense cohere^ And, if both those 
words are not notorious botches,.! am much de- 
ceived, though the French translator thinks 
otherwise. For my own part, I am rather of the 
opinion that they were added by Tucca and Va- 
rius, than retrenched. 

I knov^t.it may be answered, by such as think 
Virgil the author of the four lines, that he asserts 
his title to the -^ne'is in the beginning of this 
work, as he did to the two former in the last lines 
of the fourth Gcorgic. I will not reply other- 
wise to this, than by desiring them to compare 
these four lines with the four others, which we 
know are his, because no poet but^ he alone could 
write them. If they cannot distinguish creeping 
from flying, let them lay down Virgil, and take 
up Ovid, de PontOy in his stead. My master 
needed not the assistance of that preliminary 
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po^t to prove his daim. His own majestic mien 
discovers him to be the king, amidst a thousand 
courtiers. It was a superfluous office ; and there- 
fore I would not set those verses in the front of 
Virgil, but. have rejected them to my own prefeoe. 

/, who before, with shepherds in the groves. 
Sung, to my oaten pipe, their rural loves^ 
jind, issuing thence, compeWd the neighbWingJield > 
A-plenteous crop of rising corn to yields 
Manur'dnhe^lebey and stocked the fruitful plain, 
(A poem grateful to the greedy swain), &c* 

If there be not a tolerable line in all these six, 
the prefacer gave me no occasion to write better. 
This is ia just apology in this place. But I have 
done great wrong to Virgil in the whole translation: 
want of time, 'the inferiority of our language, the 
inconvenience of rhyni^, and all the other excuses 
I have made, may alleviate my fault, but cannot 
justify the boldness of my undertaking* What avails 
it me to acknowledge freely that I have not been 
able to do him right in any line ? for even my ovfn 
confession makes agahist me; and it will always be 
returned upon me, ^^ Why then did you attempt it?" 
To which no other answer can be made, than that 
I have done him less injury than any of his former, 
libellers. 

What they called his picture, had been drawn at 
Jength, so many times, by the daubers of almost all 
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tiations^ and still so unlike him, that I Snatdied up 
the pencil with disdain ; being satisfied bdbre-hand, 
that I could make some small resemblance of him, 
though I must be content with a worse likeness, 
A sixth pastoral, a Phafmaceutria^ d single Orpheus^ 
and some other features, have been exactly taken : 
but those holiday-authors writ for pleasure; and 
only shewed us what they could have doiie, if they 
would have taken pains to perform the whole. 

Be pleased, my lord, to accept, with your wont- 
ed goodness, this unworthy present which I make 
you. I have taken off one trouble from you, of 
defending it, by acknowledging its imperfections:, 
and, though some part of them are covered in the 
verse (as Erichthonius rode always in a chariot, to 
hide his lameness), such of them as cannot be con- 
cealed, you will please to connive at, though, in the 
strictness of your judgment, you cannot pardon. 
If Homer was allowed to nod sometimes in so long 
a work, it will be no wonder if I often fall asleep. 
You took my Aureng-teb into your protection, with 
all his faults :- and I hope here cannot be so many, 
because I translate an author who gives me such 
examples of correctness* What my jury may be, I 
know not ; but it is good for a criminal to plead be*- 
fore a favourable judge — if I had said partial, 
would your lordship have forgiven me ? or will you 
give me leave to acquaint the world th^ I have 
many times been obliged to your bounty since the 
revolution ? Though I never was reduced to beg a 



diarity, nor ever had the impudence to ask one, 
either of your lordship, or your noble kinsman the 
fearl of Dorset, much less of any other ; yet, when 
I least expected it^ you have both remembei*ed me : 
so inherent it is in your family, not to forget an old 
servant. It looks rather like ingratitude on my 
part, that, where I have been so often obliged, I 
have appeared so seldom to return my thanks, and 
wher^ I was also so sure of being well received. 
Somewhat of laziness was in the case^ and somewhat 
too of modesty, but nothing of disrespect or un- 
thantfulnesSi I will not say that your lordship has 
encouraged me to this presumption, lest, if my la- 
bours meet with no success in public, I may expose 
your judgment to be censured. As for my own 
enemies^ I shall never think them worth an answer; 
and, if your lordship has any^ they will not dare to 
arraign you for want of knowledge in this art, till 
they can produce somewhat better of their own, 
than your Essay on Poetry. It was on this consi- 
deration, that I have drawn out my prefece to so 
great a length. Had I not addressed to a poet and 
a critic of the first magnitude, I had myself been 
taxed for want of judgment, and shamed my pa- 
tron for want of understanding. But neither will 
you, my lord, so soon be tired as any other, be- 
cause the discourse is on your art ; neither will the 
learned reader think it tedious, because it is ad 
Clerum^ At least, when he begins to be weary, 
the church-doors are open. That I may pursue 
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tiie allegory with a short prayer after a long sef- 
inon — * 

May you live happily and long, for the service 
of your country, the encouragement of good letters, 
and the ornament of poetry ; which cannot be wish- 
ed more earnestly by any man, than by . ' 

YOUR lordship's 

MOST HUMBLEy 

MOST OBLIGED, 
AND 
MOST OBEDIENT SERVANT, 

JOHN DRYDEN. 



' JE N E I S, 

BOOK i. 

l iiii i n i u i , iii.i' i , I i aH» 

Wc Trcjan*, jiftcr a seven years* voyage, fiet saS for Italy, bdi 
are overtaken by a dreadful storm, which -^k)lcis raises at Juno's 
request. The tempest sinks one, and scatter^ the rest. Nep^ 
tune drivte off the winds, and calms fbe sea. ^neas, with bif 
own sl^p and six more, arrives safe at an African port. Venus 
complains to Jupiter of her son's mfsfof tunes. Jupiter comfort! 
her, and sends Mercuiy to phxrure him a kind reception attiong 
Ihe Carthaginians, il^neas, going out to discover the country^ 
meets his mother in the shape of a huqtress, who conveys bira 
in a cloud to Carthage, where be sees bis friends whom be! 
thought lost, and receives a kind entertainment from the queen. 
Dido, by a device of Venus, begins to have a passion for him^ 
and, after some diseourse with him, desires the history of hit 
adventures since the siqfe of Troy, which is the subjcd of Ibf 
iwo following books* ^ 

Arms, and the man I ^mg, who, fbrcM by f^ate^ 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 
Expeird and exil'd, left the Trojm shofe- 
Long labours, both by sea and land^ he bore^ 
And in the doubtful wai^, before he won 5 

The Latian realm, arwl buik the destin'd towrt ; 
iroL. hV I 
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His banishM gods restored to rites divine, 
And settled sure succession in his line, 
From whence the race of Alban fathers come. 
And the long glories of majestic Rome, 10 

O Muse ! the causes and the crimes relate ; 
What goddess was provok'd, and whence her hate ; 
For what offence the queen of heav'n began 
To persecute so brave, so just a man ; 
involv'd his anxious life in endless cares, 15 

Exposed to wants, and hurry*d into wars ! 
Can heavenly minds such high resentment show> 
Or exercise their spite in human woe ? 

Against the Tyber's mouth, but far away. 
An ancient town was seated on the sea— 20 

A Tyrian colony~the people made 
Stout for the war, and studious of their trade : 
Carthage the name — ^belov'd by Juno more 
Than her own Argos, or the Samian shore. 
Here stood her chariot ; here, if heav*n were kind, 25 
The seat of awful empire she designed. 
Yet she had heard an ancient rumour fly 
(Long cited by the people of the sky) , 
That times to come should see the Trojan race 
jHer Carthage ruin, and her tow'rs deface ; 30 

Nor thus confinM, the yoke of sovereign sway 
Should on the necks of: all the nations lay. 



She ponderM this, and fear'd it was in fate ; 

Nor could forget the war she wag'd of late. 

For cOiiqu'ring Greece, against the Trojan state. 3i 

Besides, long causes working in her mind. 

And secret seeds of envy, lay behind : 

Deep graven in her heart, the doom remain'd 

Of partial Paris, and her form disdain'd ; 

The grace bestow'd on ravish'd Ganymed, 40 

Electra's glories and her injur'd bed. . 

Each was a cause alone ; and all combinM 

To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 

For this, far distant from the Latian coast. 

She drove the remnants of the Trojan host : 4$ 

And s^y'n long years th* unhappy wandering traia 

Were tossM by storms, and scatter'd through the main. 

Such time, such toil, required the Roman n^rne. 

Such length of labour for so vast a frame. . 

N©w scarce the Trojan fleet, with sails and oars> 50 
Had Ifrft behind the fair Sicilian shores, 
Ent'ring with cheerful shouts the watVy reign, 
And ploughing frothy furrows in the main ; 
When, lab'ring still with endless discontent, 
The q-ueen of heav'n did thus her fury vent-*— 65 

",Then am I vanquish'd ? must I yieldf * s4id she : 
"And must the Trojans reign in Italy ? 
So Fate will have it ; and Jove adds his force ; 

I 2 



Nor can my poVr diVeW: thfeit happy c&tn*. 
Could angry PaHas, with revwgeful spleen^ €0 

The Gi^ciah navy bum, aikd drown the m^? 
She, for the fault 6f one offending foe^ 
The bolts of Jove himself preflum'd to throw.: 
With Whirlwinds from beneath she toss'd the^ip^ 
And bare ejcpos'd' the bosom of the deep : 65 

Then — ^as an eagle gripes the trembling game— 
The wretch, yet hissing with her father's flame. 
She strongly seis'd, and, with a burning wound 
Transfix'd and naked, on a rock she bounds 
But I, who walk in awful state above, ^ 

The majesty of heav'n, the sister wife of Jove, 
Fgt length of years my fruitless force empby 
Against the thin remains of rrnnM Troy ! 
What nations now to Juncr's pow*r wili pray„ 
Or offerings on my dighted altars lay ? '* 75 

'I^us htg'd the goddess ; and, with fury fraught. 
The restless regions of the storms she sought, 
Where, in a spacious cave of living stone. 
The tyrant ^olus, from his airy throne. 
With powV imperial curbs the struggling wnds,^80 
And sounding tempests in dark prisons hinds. 
Thk way, and that, th' impatient captives tend^ 
And, pressing For release, the mountains rend. 
High in his h^Jl th' undaunted "maaarch stands^ , 
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And shakes his sceptre, and their rage commands ; 85 

Which did he not, their unresisted sway 

Would sweep the world before them in their way ; 

Earth, air, and seas, through empty ^ace woul4 ^11, 

And heav -n would fly before the driving soul. 

In fear of this, the father of the gods 90 

Confined their fury to tliose dark abodes, 

And Ipck'd them safe within, oppressed with moun* 

tain loads ; 

ImposM a king with arbitrary sway. 

To loose their fetters, or their force allay ; 94 

To whom the suppliant queen her prayVs addressed. 

And thus the tenor of her suit express'd. 

*^ O iEoliis ! — for to thee the king of heav'n 

The powV of tempests and of winds has giv*n ; 

Thy force alone their fury can restrain, QQ 

And snjooth the waves, or swell the troubled main-— 

A race of waiid'ring slaves, abhorr'd by me. 

With prosperous passage cut the Tuscan sea : 

To fruitful Italy their course they steer. 

And, fox their vanquished gods^ design new temples 

there. 

Raise aU thy winds ; with night involve the skies; 105 

Sink QT disperse my fatal enemies. 

Twice sey'n, the charming daughters of the majn^ 

Aroundmoy person wait, ^nd bear my train ; 

1 3 
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Succeed my wish, and second my design, 

The fairest, Deiopeia, shall be thine, 110 

And make thee father of a happy line.*' - 

• To this the god — " *Tis yours, O queen ! to will 

The work, which duty binds me to fulfill. 

These airy kingdoms, and this wide command. 

Are all the presents of your bounteous hand : 1 15 

Yours is my sovereign's grace ; and, as your guest, 

1 sit with gods at their celestial feast. 
Raise tempests at your pleasure, or subdue ; 
Dispose of empire, which I hold from you.'* 

He said, and hurrd against the mountain-side 120 
His quivVing spear, and all the god apply'd. 
The raging winds rush through the hollow wound. 
And dance aloft in air, and skim along the ground; 
Then, settling on the sea, the surges sweep, 
liaise liquid mountains, and disclose the deep. 125 
South, East, and West, with mix'd confusion roar> 
And roll the foaming billows to the shore. 
The cables crack ; the sailors' fearful cries 
Ascend ; and sable niglit involves the skies ; 
And heav'n itself is ravish'd from their eyes. 130 
Loud peals of thunder from the poles ensue ; 
Then flashing fires the transient light renew ; 
The face of thiiigs a frightful image bears ; 
And present death in various forms appears; 
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Struck with unusiml fright, the Trojan chief, 135 

With lift^ hands and eyes, invokes relief ; 

And ** Thrice and four times happy those," he cfy'd, 

^^ That under Ilian walls, before their parents, died ! 

Tydides, bravest of the Grecian train ! 

Why could not I by that strong arm be slain, 140 

And lie by noble Hector on t^he plain. 

Or great Sarpedon, in those bloody fields. 

Where Simoi's rolls the bodies and the shields 

Of heroes, whose dismembered hands yet bear 

The dart aloft, and clench the pointed spear ?" 145 

Thus while the pious prince his fate bewails. 
Fierce Boreas drove against hi^ flying sails. 
And rent the sheets : the raging billows rise. 
And mount the tossing vessel to the skies : 
Nor can the shiv'ring oars sustain the blow ; 150 
The galley gives her side, and turns her prow ; 
While those astern, descending down the steep, 
Through gaping waves behold the boiling deep. 
Three ships were hurry'd by the Southern blast. 
And on the secret shelves with fury cast. 155 

Those hidden rocks th' Ausonian sailors knew : 
They call'd th^m Altars, when they rose in view, 
And show'd their spacious backs above the flood. 
Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Pash*d on the shallows of the moving sand, l6o, 
14 



And in raid ocean left them moor'd a-!ari4<, 
Orontes' bark, that bwe the .Lydan crew^ 
{A horrid sight) ev'n in the lwro*s view, 
FrcMn stem to stern by wayes was oveAomc : 
The trembling pilot, from his ruddar torn, 105 

Was headlong hurj'd: thriceroundtheshij) wastoss'd^ 
Then buig'd at once, and in the deep was lost; 
And here and there above the wayes were seen 
Arms, pictures, precious goods, and floating men. 
The stoutest vessel to the storm gave way, IJ^O 

And suc^'d through loosen'd planks the rpdiing sea^ 
Jlioneus was her chief : Aletes old. 
Achates faithful. Abas young apd bold, 
JEndurM not less : their ships, with gaping seams. 
Admit the deluge of the Iwiny streams. 176 

Mean time imperial Nq)tune heard the $oui^4 
Of raging billows breaking on the ground. 
DispleasM, and fearing for his wat'ry reign^ 
He rear'd his awful head aboye the main. 
Serene in majesty, — th^i roU'd his eye? J8Q 

Around the space of ^rth, and seas, and ^kies* 
He saw the Trojan fleet dispersed, disjTessM, 
By stormy jvinds and wint'ry heay^n oppressed. 
fvll well the god his sister's enyy kne\y. 
And what her aims and what her arts pursue. 185 
He summoned Eurus and the Western blast. 



And first an angry glance on both he oast. 

Then thus rebukM — ^^ Audacious winds ! from whence 

This bold attempt, this rebel insolence ? 

Is it for you to ravage seas and land, igO 

Un-au^hori^iM by my supreme command ? 

To raise such mountains on the troubled main ? 

Whom I — ^but first, 'tis fit the billows to restrain : 

And then you shall be taught obedience to my reign. 

Hence! to your lord my royal mandate bear-— 196 

The re^ms of ocean and the fields of air 

Are mine,, not his. By fatal lot to me 

The liquid empire fell, and trident of the sed. 

Ilis powV to hollow caverns is confined : 

There let him reign, tiie jailor of the wind, ^00 

With -hoarse commands his breathing subjects call. 

And boast and bluster in his empty hall." 

He spoke—and, while he spoke, he smoothed the sea, 

Dispeird the darkness, and re&tor*d the day. 

Cymothoe, Triton, and the sea-green train 205 

Of beauteous nymphs, the daughters of the main. 

Clear ffpm the rocks the vessels with their hands : 

The god hinnself with ready trident stands, 

And opes the deep, and spreads the moving sands j 

Then heayes them ofFthe shoals. — Where'er he guides 

His finny coursers, and in triumph ri,des, 311 

The^aves unruflie, ai>d the sea^^bsides* 
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As, when m tumults rise th* ignoble crowds 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues are lou^ ; 
And. stones and brands in rattling volleys, fly, 215 
And all the rustic arms that fury can suf^Iy : 
If then some grave and pious man appear. 
They hush their noise, and lend a listening ear : 
He sooths with sober words their angry mood. 
And quenches their innate desire of blood : 22Q 
So, when the father of the flood appears, ^ 
And o*er the seas his sovereign trident rears. 
Their fury falls ; he skims the liquid plains. 
High on his chariot, and, with loosen*d reins. 
Majestic moves along, and awful peace maintains* 225 
The weary Trojans ply their shattered oars 
To nearest land, and make the Libyan shores. 

Within a long recess there lies a bay : 
An island shades it from the rolling sea. 
And forms a port secure for ships to ride ; 230 

Broke by the jutting land, on either side. 
In double streams the briny waters glide. 
Betwixt two rows of rocks : a silvan scene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green : 
A grot is form'd beneath, with mossy seats^ 235 
To rest the Nereids, and exclude the heats. 
Down through the crannies of the living walls, 
The crystal streams descend in murm'rmg falls^ 



No halsers, need to bind the vessels here, 

Nor bearded anchors ; for no storms they fean 340 

Sev'n ships within this happy harbour meet. 

The thin remainders of the scattered fleet. 

The Trojans, worn with toils, and spent with woes. 

Leap on the welcome land, and seek their wished 

repose. 
First, good Achates, with repeated strokes 245 

Of clashii^ flints, their hidden fire provokes : 
Short flame succeeds : a bed of withered leaves 
The dying sparkles in their fall receives : 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rise. 
And, fed with stronger food, invade the skies. 250 
The Trojans, dropping wet, or stand around 
The cheerful blaze, or lie along the ground. 
Some dry their corn infected with the brine. 
Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. 
-/Eneas climbs the mountain^ airy brow, 255 

And takes a prospect of the seas below. 
If Capys thence, or Antheus, he could spy. 
Or see the streamers of CaTcus fly. 
No vessels were in view : but, on the plain. 
Three beamy stags command a lordly train 26o 
Of branching heads : the more ignoble throng ^ 
Attend their stately steps, and slowly graze along. 
He stood ; and, while secure they fed below, . 



He took the quiver and the trusty bow 

Achates us'd to bear : the leaders first 365 

He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc'd ; 

Nor ceas'd his arrows, till the shady plain 

Sev^n mighty bodies with their blood distain. 

For the sev'n ships he made an equal share, 269 

And to the port return'd triumphant from the war, 

Tlie jars 6f genVous wine ( Acestes* gift, 

"When his Trinacrian shores the navy left) . 

He s6t abroach, and for the feast prepared. 

In equal portions with the ven'son shar'd* 

Thus, while he dealt it round, the pious chief 27S 

With cheerful words allay*d the common grief: 

** Endure, and conquer ! Jove will soon dispose. 

To future good, our past and present woes. 

With me, the rocks of Scylla you have try'd ; 

Th* inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy'd. 280 

What greater ills hereafter can you bear ? 

Resume your courage, and dismiss your care. 

An hour will come, with pleasure to relate 

Your sorrows past, as benefits of Fate, 

Through various hazards and events, we move 2S5 

To Latium, and the realms foredoom'd by Jove; 

Call'd to the seat (the promise of the slpes) 

Where Trojan kingdoms once again may rise. 

Endure the hardships of your present state i 



Life, and reserve yoarselves for better fate/* 29O 
These words he spoke, but spoke not from his heart ; 
His outward smil^ conceal'd his inward smart. 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the past. 
The quarry share, their plenteous dinner haste* 
Some stri^ the Bkin ; some portion out the spoil ; 2Q5 
The limbs, ytt tremblings, in the caldrons boil; 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. 
Stretched on the grassy turf, at ease they dine. 
Restore their strength with meat, and cheer their 

sods with wine. 
Their hunger thus appeasM, their care attends 300 
The doubtful fortune of their absent friends : 
Alternate hopes and fears their minds possess^ 
Whether to deem them dead, or in distress. 
Above the rest, -^ncas mourns the fate 
Of toi^ve Orontes, and th' uncertain state 305 

Of Gyas, Lycus, and of Amycus. — ' 
The day, but not their sorrows, ended thus ; 
Whett, lix)m aloft, almighty Jove surveys 
Earth, air, and shores, and navigable seas : 
At length on Libyan realms he fix'd his eyes — 310 
Whom, pond'ring thus on human miseries^ 
When Venus saw, she with a lowly look. 
Not free from tears, her beav'nly sire bespoke; 
*^ O king of gods and men I whose awful hand ' . 
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Disperses thunder on the seas and land ; 315 

Deposes all with absolute command ; 

How could my pious son thy powV incense ? 

Or what, alas I ^ is vanish'd Troy's offence ? 

Our hope of Italy not only lost. 

On various seas by various tempests tossM, 320 

But shut from ev'ry shore, and barr'd from ev'ry 

coast. 
You promisM once, a progeny divine,^ 
Of Romans, rising from the Trojan line, 
In after-times should hold the world in awe. 
And to the land and ocean give the law. 32* 

How is your doom reversM, which eas^d ray care 
When Troy was ruined In that cruel war ? 
Then fates to fates I could oppose : but aotv. 
When Fortune still pursues her former blow^ . 
What can I hope ? VVliat worse can still succeed ? 330 
What end of labours has your will decreed ? 
Antcnor, from the midst of Grecian hosts. 
Could pass secure, and pierce th' lUyrian coasts. 
Where, rolling down the steep, Timavus rsw^es, 334 
And tlu'ough nine channels disembogues his waves. 
At length he founded Padua's happy seat. 
And gave his Trojans a secure retreat ; 
Tlicre fix'd their arms, and there renewed their name. 
And there in quiet rules, and crown'd with fame# ' 
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But we, descended from your sacred line, 340 

Entitled^to your heav'n and rites divine. 
Are banishM earth, and for the wrath of one. 
Removed from Latiimi, and the promised throne. 
Are these our sceptres ? these our due rewards ? 344 
And is it thus that Jove his plighted faith regards ?'• 

To whom the father of th- immortal race, 
Smiling with that serene indulgent face, 
With which he drives the clouds and clears the skies, 
Fif St gave a holy kiss ; then thus replies — 
^^ Daughter, dismiss thy fears : to thy desire, 350 
The fates of thine are fixM, and stand entire. 
Thou shalt behold thy wish'd Lavinian walls ; 
And, ripe for heav'n, when Fate -^neas calls. 
Then shalt thou bear him up, sublime, to me :— 
No counsels have reversed my firm decree. 355 

And, lest new fears disturb thy happy state. 
Know, I have searched the mystic rolls of Fate : 
Thy son (nor is th' appointed season far) 
In Italy shall wage successful war. 
Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field, 36o 
And sovereign laws impose, and cities build. 
Till, afler ev*ry foe subdued, the sun ' 

Thrice through the Signs his annual race shall run : 
This is his timeprefixM. Ascanius then. 
Now call'd lulus, shall begin his reign. 365 
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He thirty rolling years the cJrdwn iShall wear, . 

Then, from Lsivirtium shall the seat tfatrisfer^ 

And^ with hafd labour^ Alba-longa build--^ 

The throne with his siiC(3ession shall be filfd. 

Three hundred circuits jxiOte i then shall be seen 370 

Ilia the fair, a priestess and a qtieeny 

Who, full of Mars, in time, with kindly throes^ 

Shall at a birth two goodly boys disclose. 

The royal babes a tawny wolf shall dram : 

Then Romulus his grandsire's throne shall gain, 375 

Of Martial t6w*rs the founder shall becomej 

The people Romans call, the city Rome. 

To them po bounds of empire I assign. 

Nor term of years to their immortal line. 

Ev'n haughty Juno, who, with endless broils, 380 . 

Earth, seas, and heav'n, and Jove himself, turmoils. 

At lengtli aton'd, her friendly powV shall jan. 

To cherish and advance the Trojan line. 

The subject world shall Rome's dominion own, 384 

And, prostrate, shall adore the nation of the gown* ^ 

An age is rip'ning in revolving fate. 

When Troy shall overturn the Grecian state, 

And sweet revenge her conquering sons shall call. 

To crush the people that conspir'd her fall. 

Then Caesar from the Julian stock shall rise, 3gOf 

Whose empire ocean, and whose fame the skies. 



Alone shill bound ; whcwn firaught with eastern spoils, 
Our heav'n the just reward of human toils, 
Securejy shall repay with rites divine ; 
And incense shall ascend before his sacred shrine. 3Q5 
Then dire debate, ai>d impiouiS war, shall cease. 
And the stem age be softened into peace : 
Then banish'd Faith shall once again return. 
And Vestal fires in hallow'd temples bum ; 
And Remus with Quirinus shall sustain 400 

The righteous laws, and fraud and force restrain* 
Janus himself before bis fane shall wait. 
And keep the dreadful issues of his gate. 
With. bolts aod iron bars: within remains 
Imprisoned Fury, bound in brazen chains : 40^ 

High on a trophy rais'd, of useless arms, i^^^ 

He sits, and threats t^ie world with vain alarms." 

He said, and sent Cyllenius with command 
To free the ports, and ope the Punic land 
To Trojan guests ; lest, ignorant of fate^ _ ^10 

The queen might force them from her town andstate. 
Down from the steep of heav'n Cyllenius flies. 
And cleaves with all his wings the yielding skies. 
Soon on the Libyan diore descends the god. 
Performs his message, and displays his rod, 415 
The surly murmurs of the people cease; 
And, as the Fates required, they give the peace, 
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The queen herself suspends the rigid la^;^^, 
The Trojans pities, dnd protects their cause. 

Mean time, in shades of night jEneas lies : 426 
Care seis'd his soul, and sleep forsook his eyes. 
But when the sun restored thfe theefful drty, 
He rose, the coast and country to survey, 
Anxious and eager to discover more.— ' 

It look'd a wrld uncultivated shor^ t 435 

6ut, whether human kind, or beasrts alrfnri, 
Pos^essM the ne^-found region, \*^as tmfcrtown. 
Beneath a ledge of rocks his ffeet he hides : 
Tall trees surround the mountain's shady sid^s : 
The bending brow above a safe retteat provi^s. 430 
Atni'd with two pointed dai-ts, be leaves his friends; 
And tnie Achates on his ^eps attends. 
Lo ! in the deep recesses of the Wood, 
Before his eyes hrs goddess mortier stood— 
A hui:>tress in her habit and her mien : 435 

Her dress a maid, her air confessed a queen. 
Bare were her knees, and knots her garments bind ; 
Loose was her hair, and wantdri'd in the wind * 
Her hand sustained a bow; her qtitv^r hung behind. 
She seemM a virgin of the Sparta« blood : 4iO 

With such array Harpalyce bestrode 
Her Thracian courser, and out-strippM the rapid flood* 
" Ho ! strangers ! h&ve you lately seen/* slie said. 



•* One o( my asters, Ufce myself arrayM, 

Who cross'd the lawn, or in the forest stray'd > 445 

A painted quiver at her back she bore ; 

VaryM with spots, a lynx's hide she wore ; 

And at full cry pursu'd the tusky boar/* 

Thus Venus : thus her son reply*d agen : 
" None of your sisters have we heard or seen, 45a 
O virgin ! or what other ndme you bear 
Above that style— O more than mortal fair I 
Your voice and mien celestial birth betray i 
If, as you seem, the sister of the day^ 
Or one at least of chaste Diami^s train, 459 

Let not an humble suppHant sue in vain : 
But tell a stranger, long in tempests toss*d. 
What earth we tread, and who commands the coa^t ? 
Then on your name shall wretched mortals call. 
And ofFer'd victims at your altars fall."-— 460 

*^ I dare not,'* she reply M, ^^ assume the name 
Of goddess, or celestial honours claim : 
For Tyrian virgins bows and quivers bear. 
And purple buskins o'er their ankles wear. 
Know, gentle youth, in Libyan lands you are->— 409 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war^ 
The rising city, which from far you see. 
Is Carthage, and a Tyrian colony. 
Phoenician Dido niles the growing sta.te, 
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Who fled from Tyre, to shun her brother's hate. 470 
Great were her wrongs, her story full of iate ; ? 
Which I will sum in short. Sithaeus, known 
For wealth, and brother to the Punic throne^ 
PossessM fair Dido's bed ; and* either heart 
At once was wounded with an equal dart. 475 

Her father gave Jier, yet a spotless maid ; 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian sceptre ^vay'd-— 
One whp contemn'd diviine and human laws. 
Then strife ensu'd, and cursed gold the cause. 
The monarch, blinded* with desire of wealth, 480 
"\Vith steel invades his brother's life by stealth ; 
Before the sacred altar made him bleed, 
And long fronv her conceal'd the cruel deed. 
Some tale, some new pretence, he daily coin'd, 
To sooth his sister, and delude her mind. 485 

At length, in dead of night, the ghost appears 
Of her unhappy lord : the spectre stares, - 
And, with erected eyes, his bloody bosom bares. 
The cruel altars, and his fate, he tells. 
And the dire secret of his house reveals, 490 

Then warns the widow, and her household gods. 
To seek a refuge in remote abodes. 
Last, to support her in so long a way. 
He shows her where his hidden treasure lay. 
Admonish'd thus, and seis'd with mortal fright, 495 



The queen provides companions of her flight : "^ 
They meet, and all combine to leave (he state, . 
Who hate the tyrant, or who fear his hate, 
They seise a fleet, which ready rigg'dthey find; 
Nor is Pygmalioa^s treasure left behind. 500 

The vessels^ heavy laden, put to sea ^ 
With prosperous winds : a wonian leads, the way. 
I know not, if by stress of weather driv'u, 
Or was their fatal cojii^se disposed by heaven ; 
At last they landed, ^hfere from fer your eyes 5.05 
May view the turrets of new Carthage rise ; 
There bought a space of ground, M^iich (Byrsa callM 
From the bull's hide) they first inclos d, ^nd wall'd. 
But whence are you ? what country claims your birth? 
What iseek you, strangers^ on our LibyanLearth?" ilO 
' To whom, with sorrow streaming from his eyes. 
And deeply sighing, thus her son replies ? 
** Could you with patience hear, or I relate, ' 
O nymph ! the tedious annals of our fate. 
Through such a tr^im <)/woei if I shoidd nm, 515 
Hie day would so6ner, - than: the t^le, be done. 
From ancient Troy, by force expellM, we came-— ^ ^ 
If you by chance haVe heard the Trojan name. 
On various seas by various tempests toss'd. 
At length we landed on your Libyan coast. 520 
The good iEueas am I oaird— ^a name^ . - 
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While Ibrtupe favoutM, not unknown to,fcmc» 
My householfi gods, compwions of my woes. 
With pious: care I rescued from our foes. 
To fruitful Italty niy course was bent ; ^Zp 

And from the king- of heav*n is my descent, 
^ith twice ten sail I crossed the Phrygian sea j - 
Fate and my mother goddess led my way. 
Scarce sev*r>, the thin remainders of my fleat, 5tg^ 
From storms preservM, within your harbour meet;. 
Myself distressed, an exil^ and unknown, 
Debarr'd from Europe, and from Asia thrown. 
In Libyan deserts wander thus alone." 

His tender parent could no longer bear. 
But, interposing, sought to sooth his care, 535 

f ^ Whoe'er you aj-e — not unbelov'd by heav^n^ 
Since on our friendly shore yo^^r ships are driv'xH-^. 
Havecours^ge: to |Uie gods permit the rest, 
And to the queen expose your just request. 
Now take tKis earnest of success. for more : 540 
Your scatter*d fleet is join'd upQn the phore ; . / 
The winds are chaag'^, yourfriends.fromda^igerfrpe; 
Or I renounce my skill imiu^ry. : v 

Twelve swans behold in beautwuiS order move, 
And stoop with closing pinlohs from above ; 545 
Whom late the bird of Jove ha(J driv'n along. 
And through theclouds pursued the scattering thipng: 



Now, ^ united ip a goadly team, 

Ti^ey skim the ground, ^d seek the quiet stream ^ 

As they, with jpy,r^taru.ing, clap their wings, 550 

And ride the .cirpuit <rf tlike ski^s in rings ; 

Not otherwise your ships, and ev'ry frieud^ 

Already hpld tW port^ or \yith swift 3ail8,d^scend.» 

Nq jjfpxe s4^i^ is,TieQdfol i tut pursue 

The path b^or^ you, m>4 the town in vie\y..'' 553 

Thy^Jx^viqg s^id^ ^lie turn'd, and made^ppe^r 
Her mc^. refUgept, mi dishevel'd hair, ; 
Whipb^fi^V'Wg froj^ h^er ^|ipp^ders,re^di'd thieground. 
And widely sprj^ad afnbrosial spents aroundf 
In length of traiq de^sceuds her sweeping gown ; 5fiO 
And, by her gr^ft.d w^, the queen of iove is known. 
The prince purau'd the p^tu^:di^itj 
With words lik^e tliese : " Ah ! whither do you fly ? 
,IJnkk;d 3^ cri?el ! lo deceive your son 
In borrpw'd shapes, and his embrace to shun ; 565 
Never to bless my ^bt^ but thu^ unknown ; 
And still to speak in acqsuts not your .ojvn." , 

Against .the goddess 'these pampj^ints he xv^de, < 
But took the path, and l^r conunancls obey'd. 
They marcbt obscure : fpr V-enus kindly sh|fpuds, 5/0 
With mists, p\\^ jieraoas, and inyqlves in clouds. 
That, thns u;i5cen, th^ir.pftS3J^e none might stay. 
Or force to tell tl^e 9ausi^ of their way, 
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This part pcrformM, the goddess flies sublime. 
To visit Paphos, and her native clime, ^ 575 

Where garlands, ever green and ever fair. 
With vows are ofFer'd, and with solemn prayV : 
A hundred altars in her temple smoke : 
A thousand bleeding hearts her powV invoke, 679 

They climb the next ascent, and, looking down. 
Now at a nearer distance view the town, ^ 

The prince with wonder sees the stately tow'rs, 
(Which late were huts, and shepherds' homely bowVs) 
The gates and streets ; dnd hears, from ev*ry part. 
The noise and busy concourse of the mart. 585 
The toiling Tyrians on each other call. 
To ply their labour : some extend the wall ; 
Some build the citadd ; the brawny throng 
Or dig, or push unwieldy stones along. 
Some for their dwellings chuse a spot of ground, 5Q0 
Which, first designed, with ditches tbey'surround^ 
Some laws ordain ; and some attend the ch6ice 
Of holy sena!tes, and elect by voice. 
Here some design a mole, v/hile others there 
Lay deep foundations for a theatre, 5Q5 

From marble quarries mighty columns hew. 
For ornaments of scenes, and future A^ew. 
Such is their toil, and such their b^sy pains. 
As ©xercise the bees in flowery plains. 



When winter past, and summer scarce begun, 6oo 

Invite||thetn forth to labour in the sun : 

Some lead thteir youth atjroad, while some ccmdense 

Their liquid store, And some in oells dispense : 

Some at the gate stand ready to receive 

The golden burden, and their friends relieve : 6Q5 

All, with united force, combme to drive 

The lazy dronep from the laborious hive : 

With^envy stung^ thiey view each other's deeds ; 

llie ftagrant work with diligence proceeds: 

^* Thrice happy you, whose walls already rise!'^ 6 10 

^neas tsaid, aivi View'd, with lifted eyes. 

Their lofty tow*rs< then entering at the gate, 

ConcealM in clouds, (prodigious to relate) 

He mix'd, uniiiark'd, among the busy throng. 

Borne by the tide, and passM unseen alohg. 6 15 

Full in the cmtre of thb town there stood. 

Thick set with trees, a venerable wood : 

The Tyriahs,' Janding near this Yio\y ground. 

And digging he|^, a prospVous omen found : 

From under ^rih a courser** head they drew, 620 

Their growth and foture fortune to foreshew : 

Tliis fated sign their foundress Juno gave. 

Of a soil fruitful, and a people brave. 

Sidonian Dido here with solemn state 

Did Juno's temple buiM, and consecrate, dUS 
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Enrich'd with gifts,, aiiclwi^ a golctei^ shrike; - - 
But more the goddess made th^ pl^ioe* divine^ 
On brazen steps the iriarhle threshold rqsc, : 
And .brazen plates the cedar beams .indoBe : i ' 

The rafters atc.with brazen coverings erpvmM s i^iSO 
The lofty doors on brazen hijige^ somvl.; ' 

What first jEneas* in thi$ place behdd, / . * 

Reviv'd his coiirage, and bis fear expeird# . ' 
For-^wHile, expecting there the queen, h^rraiiVJ, 
His wond'ring eyes, and roiind the temple g^'^ ^30 
iudmirM the fortime of the rising fcoim, / : 
The strivhig artists, and th^ir arl^s! vtxxqtfw^ 
He saw^ in order painted on the wall, * 
Whatever did unhaj^ Troy befell*~' 
The vrars that feme aitoynd tbe ^t^]Ah9dih]o^^^ ^0 
Ail to the life, and ev'ry leader kwwjik !; , « - 
There AgameinmMi, Priam Jhere, h^iBpies, 
And fierce Achilles^ who both kings de6eau 
He stop^'d, and weeping said> ^' O frifendl iev'n be^ 
The mohwrnents of Troj^ wi^iea^ppfiirj ' '645 
Our known disasters fiU ev'aforei^- lands; .. 
See there, where oW unhaj^y, Pitiam staiKisf 
Ev'n the mute wali^ rebtb tha^warfior'^feme. 
And Trojan griefs the Tynans* friiy cJahn." ■ 
He said— (his tears a ready piasaage find) • • \ 66Q 
Pevouring what he saw so vi^cll designed; ' 



And with m ^ppty picture f(^ hi$ niind : 
For thon^ he; saw the feJH^ixig Greciaas yi^ld. 
And here the trembUngTrfigoQa quit the fields 
Pursu'd by fierce Ac^hiUes. trough the plaia, . 653 
On his high chariot driving o'er the slaii^, 
Xhe tents of Rhe^os next his grief renew, 
By their white saik betmyM to iiigbtly view j . 
And wakeful Dioiaede, whose cxueUword 
TJ^ centries^lpw, upf ^^r'd their slymbViixg Jord^^fio 
Then took the fiery s;tee4f > ere yet the food 
Of Troy they tostBi pr drink the Xa^thian fl<?a4- 
Elsewhere he ^iw where Trofl^s defy'd . 
Achilles, and; im^u^ combat tryM J 
Then, where the bfi>ydisarmMj with loofien'd rein?,56^ 
Was by his horses hurry 'd o'er the pjai«s^ , ' 
Hungby thenecH-afldh^i^i and, dragg'4 aroiwd. 
The hostilp ^»rii yet stipking in his woiuid, 
With^^rack^ipJf l^tood inscrih'd the du^ty ground. <569 
Me^a time the Trojun dam^, oppresa'd With woe; 
To Pall^' fiwe iijL Ipng pro^sf io^ go, 
In hopps to reoofieile th^i? h^v'nly foe ; 
They weep; they beat their breapts 5 they rend their 

, hair, 
Awi rich embroidered vests ^ presents bear : 
But the stern go4dessstaad^ unaiqtov'd with pray 'r, 075 
Thrice rownd the Trojan walls. Achilles drew 



The corps of Hector, whom' in fight he slew. ' ^ 

Here Priam sues ; and there, for sums of gold. 

The lifeless body of his son is sold. 

So sad an object, and so well «cpresS'd, ©80 

Drew sighs ^hd groans from the gricv'd'hietO'S breast. 

To see the figure of hislifeless friend, ^ ' ' 

And his old sire his helpless hands^ cttefid. 

Himself be saw amidst the Grecian trditi, 

Mix'd in the bloody batile on the plain • ' 6B5 

And swarthy ^emnoh in^ his arms he k?new, 

His pompous ensigns, and his Indian crew. ,' ~ ' ' 

Penthesilea there with haughty grace, - 

Leads to the wars an Amazonian race : ^ 

in their right hands a pointed dart they wieM ; 69O 

The left, for wai*d, supine the luriar shield. '• 

V Athwart her breast a golden belt she throiva, ' 

Amidst the press alone provokes a thousand foes, ' 
And dares h^ maiden arms to manly force oppose.* 
Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 695 
Fix'd on the walls with wonder and surprise. 
The beauteous Dido, with a nUiftf*it)us train^ ' 

And pomp .of guards, ascends the sacred fan^. { ^ 
Such on Eurotas' banks, or Cynthus' height, 
Diana seems ; and sd fehe charms the sight, ^700 

, When in the dance the graceful goddess leads 
The choir of nymphs,, and overtops their hea^« 



Known by h^ quiver, and her lofty mien, 

Sfaewal^ majestic, and sh^ looks their queen : 

Latona sees her shiiie above the rest, 705 

And feeds with secret joy her silent breast* 

Such pido wais ; with such becoming itate. 

Amidst the crowd, she walks serenely great. 

Their labour to her future sway she Speeds, 

And passing with a gracious glance proceeds, 710 

Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the shrine : 

In .crowds around, the swarming people join* 

She takes petitions, and dispenses laws, 

Hears and determines ev'ry private cause ; 

ITieir tasks in equal portions she divides, 7i5 . 

And, where unequal, there by lot decides. 

Another way by chance .^Bneas bends 

His eyes, tuwl unexpected sees his friends, 

Antibeus, Sergestus grave, Cloanthus strong, 

And at tlmr backs a mighty Trojan throng, 720 

Whom late the tempest on the billows toss'd. 

And widely scatterM on another coast. 

The prince, . unfieen, surprised with wonder stands. 

And longs, with joyful haste, to join their hands : 

But, doubtful of the wished eveat, he stays, 725 

And from the hollow doud his friends surveys, 

Impatient till they told their present state. 

And wb6re they l^t thdr ships, and what their fate. 



And why they came/ and what wsw thar request t 

For these were sent commwsiotiM by the l*e»t, 73GI 

To sue for leave to land their sidcly metk, 

And gain admissioi!i to the gf acious queen^ 

£nt'ring, with cries they fUfd the holy fane ; 

Then thus, with lowly voice, lUoneus began : 

^O queen ( induJg*d by fa^ouf of the gods 78^ 

To found an empire in these new abodes j 

To build a town j with statutes to restrain 

The wild inhabitants beneath thy re%n— * 

We wretched Trojans, toesM o*iev*ry shore. 

From sea to sea, thy clemency iwip4oFe. 74a 

Forbid the fires our shipping to deface! 

Receive th' unhappy fugitives to gmce^ 

And spare the remnant o^a piona meet 

We come not with design of warteftd prejr,.. 

To drive the country, force the swains »#ay t 74^ 

Nor such our strength, nor such is our destfe j 

The vanquish'd dare not to such thoughts isuspir^ 

A land, there is, Hesperia nam*d of old— 

The soil is fruitful and tlie men arc bdd — 

Th* CEnotrians held it cmce— by commott fame, 75flC 

Now caird Itdia, from the leader*s naftie. ' 

To that sweet region was our voyage bent, 

When winds, and ev*ry warring element, 

Difeturb'd our course, and, far from sight of lan^i 
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Cast our torn vessels on the moving saftd : 755 
The sea came on ; the South, with mighty roar, 
Dispersed and dashM the rest upon the rocky shore. 
Those few you see escap'd the storm, and fear, 
Unless you interpose, a shipwreck here. 
What men, what monsters, what inhuman race, 700 
What laws, what barb'i^us customs of the place. 
Shut up a desert shore to drowning men, 
And drive us to the cruel seas agen ? 
If our hard fortune no compassion draws. 
Nor hospitable rights, nor human laws, 765 

TThe gods are just, and will revenge our cause. 
JEneas was our prince — a juster lord. 
Or nobler warrior, never dnew a sword— • 
Observant of the riglit, religious of his word. 
If yet he lives, and draws this vital air, 7 70 

* Nor we his friends of safety shall despair. 
Nor you, gl^at queen, these offices repent. 
Which he Nvill equal, and perhaps augment, 
tTe want not cities, nor Sicilian coasts. 
Where king Acestes Trojan lineage boasts; 775 
Permit our ships a shelter on your shores. 
Refit Wd from your woods with planks and oars, 
That, if our prince be safe, we may renew 
Qvff destin'd course, and Italy pursue. 
But if, O best of men 1 the Fates ordain 79<> 
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That thou art swallowed in the Libyan main. 

And if our young liilus be no morCy 

EHsmiss onr navy from your friendly shorCj^ 

That we to good Acestej may return^ 

And with our friends our common losses mourn/' 785 

Thus spoke Ilioneus : the Trojan ci^ew 

With cries and clamours his request renew. 

The modest queeh a while, with dovyn-cast eyes, 

t'onder'd the speech, then briefly thus replies : 

*^ Trojans ! dismiss your fears : my cruel ^^te, 79(> 

And doubts attendiag an unsettled state. 

Force me to guard my coast from foreign foes. 

Wfio has not heard the story of your woes. 

The name and fortune of yont native place, > 

The fame and valour of the Phrygian race ? 79^ 

We Tyrians are not so devoid of sense. 

Nor so remote from Phoebus' influence. 

Whether to Latian shores your coiurse is bent. 

Or, driven by tempests from your first intent. 

You seek the good Accstes* government, 800 

Your men shall be received, your fleet rqjair'd. 

And sail with slrips of convoy for your guard : 

Or, would you stay, and join your friendly p9w*r» 

To raise and to defend the Tyrian tow Vs, 

My wealth, my city, and myself, are yours. 66& 

And would to heav'n, the storm you felt^ would bring 
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On Cvthf^nian coasts your wandVingTtlng. 
My people shall, by my command, explore 
The .ports and creeks of evVy winding shore, 
A^ towns, and wilds, and shady woods, in quest 819 
Of sp renown'd and so desir'd a guest," 

Rais'd in his mind the Trojan hero stood, 
And long'd to bred: from out his ambient cloud : 
Achates found it, an4 thus urg*d his way : 
^^From whence, O goddess-born, this long delay? 8 15^ 
. What more can you desire, your welcome sure. 
Your jfiieet in safety, and your friends secure ? 
One only wants ; and him we saw in vain 
Oppose the storm, and swallowed in the main- 
Grontes in his fate our forfeit paid ; 820 

The rest agrees with what your mother said/* 
Scarce had he spoken, when the cloud gave way, 
The mists flew upward^ and dissolv'd in day, 
I The Trojan chief appear'd in open sight, 
Ai^st in visage, and serenely bright* 826 

His mother goddess, with her hands divine. 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his templar 

. shine. 
And giv'n his roUhfig eyes a sparkling grace. 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face ; 
Ljke polish'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold, 83Q 

Or Tfohn paarble, when enchas'd in gold : 
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Thus radiant from the circling cloud he brok€ ; 

And thus with manly modesty he spoke : 

" He whom you seek am I ; by tempests toss'd. 

And sav'd from shipwreck on your Libyan coast ; 835 

Presenting, gracious queen, before your throne, 

A prince that owes his life to you alone. 

Fair majesty ! the refuge and redress 

Of those whom Fate pursues, and wants oppress ! 

You, who your pious offices employ 840 

To save the reliques of abandon'd Troy ; 

Receive the shipwreckM on your friendly shore. 

With hospitable rites relieve the poor ; 

Associate in your town a wand' ring train. 

And strangers in your palace entertain. 845 

What thanks can wretclied fugitives return. 

Who scattered through the world in exile mourn? 

The gods, (if gods to goodness are inclin'd — 

If acts of mercy touch their hcav'nly mind) 

And, more than all the gods, yourgen'rous heart, 850 

Conscious of worth, requite its own desert ! ^ 

In you this age is happy, and this earth ; 

And parents more than mortal gave you birth. 

While rolling rivers into seas, shall run. 

And round the space of heav*n the radiant sun ; 855 

While trees' the mountain-tops with shades supply, 

Your honour, name, and praise, shall never die. 



Whate'er abode my fortune has assigned; 
Your image shall be present in ifty mind.*' 
Thus having said, he turn *d with pious haste, &6o 
And joyful his expecting friends embracM : ^ 

With his fight hand Uioneus he gracM, 
S^restus with the left ; then to his breas* 
Cloanthus and the noble ^Gyas pressed ; - 

And so by turns descended to the rest. 8^5 

The Tyrian queen stood fix'd upon his face, 
Pleas'd with his motions^ ravish'd with bis grace; 
AdmirM his fortunes, more admirM the man ; 
Then recollected stood ; and thus began : 
^^ What fate, O goddefis^bom! what angry powVs 870 
Have cast you shipwfeck'd on our barren shores ? 
Are you the great iEheas, known to fame. 
Who from celestial seed your lineage claim ? 
The same jEneas, whcan fair Venus bore 
To fem'd Anchises on th* Idaean shore ? 875 

It calls into my mind, though then a child, 
When Teucer came, from Salamis exiPd, 
And sought my father's aid, to be restor'd : 
My father Belus then with fire and sword 
Invaded Cyprus, made the region bare, 880 

-And, Qonqu'ring, Jfinish'd the successful war. 
From him the Trojitn siege I understood. 
The Grecian chiefs, and your illustrious blood. 
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Your foe hiftlsetf the Daedal vtloiir jJraife'd, 
And his a^h ancestry from Trojans raised. 885 

Enter, my ttoWe guest ! ^itd you shaJl ftbd, 
If not a cofeCly welcome, yet a kind : 
For I myself, like you, have been diBtriss'd, 
Till heav'n afforded roe this place of resL 
Like you, an alien in a land unknown, BQO 

I learn to pity Woes io like my own.** 
She said, and to the p^acfe led her guest. 
Then oiier*d incense, and prodaim*d a feast. 
Nor yet less caifefiil fbrlier absent friends,. 
Twice ten fat oxen to tbc ships she sends : 8^3 
Beside^ ^ hundred boari, a himdired lambs. 
With bleating' cries, attend t^^eir milky dams : 
And jars of get'rous wine, and spadons bowls. 
She gives, to cheer the sailoi-s' drooping souls. 
Now purple hangings clothe the palace«waUs, QM 
And sumptuous feasts are made in splendid liails : 
On Tyrian caipets, richly wrought, they dine ; 
With loads of massy plate the side-boards shine. 
And antique vases, all of gold emboes'd, 
(The gold itself inferior to the cost Q05 

Of curious work) where on the sides were seen 
The fights and figures of illustriow men. 
From their first founder to the present queen* 
The good iEneas, whose paternal care 



lulus* absence couW no longer bear, Qio 

D^patch'd Achates to the ships in ha$te. 

To giv^ a giad rdation of the past. 

And, fraught with precious gifts, to bring the bey, 

Smtch'd from the ruins of unhappy Troy— 

A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wire ; 9 15 

An upper vest, once Helen's rich attire. 

From Argos by the fem'd adultress brought. 

With golden flowVs wid winding foliage wrought— 

Her mother I^eda's present, when she came 

To ruin Troy, and set the world on flame ; 920 

Hie sceptre Priam's eldest daughter bore, 

Her orient necklace, and the crown she wore 

Of double texture, glorious to behold ; 

One order s^t with gems, and one with gold. 

Instructed thus, the wise Achates goes, 925 

And, in his diligence,. his duty shows. 

But Venus, anxious for her son's affairs. 
New coittJ^s tries, and new designs prepares : 
That Cupid should assume the shape and face 
Of sweet Ascanius, and the sprightly grace ; Q30 
Should bring the presents^ in her nephew's stead, 
And in Eliza's veins the gentle poison shed : 
For much she fear'd the Tyrians, double-tongu'd. 
And knew the town to Juno's care belong'd. ©34 
These thoughts by night her golden slumbers broke ; 
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And thus, alarm'd, to winged Love she spoke : 

^^ My son, my strength, whose mighty pow*r alone 

Controuls the thundVer on his awful throne. 

To thee thy much-afflicted mother flies. 

And on. thy succour and thy faith relies. 940 

Thou know'st, my son, how Jove's revengeful wife. 

By force and fraud, attempts thy brother's life : 

And often hast thou mourn'd with me his pains* 

Him Dido now with blandishment detains ; 

But I suspect the town where Juno reigns. Q4i 

For thisj 'tis needful to prevent her art, 

And fire \yith love the proud Phoenician's heart— 

A love so violent, so strong, so sure. 

That neither age can change, nor art can cure. 

How this may be perfonn'd, now take my mind : §50 

Ascanius, by his father is design'd 

To come, with presents laden, from the port. 

To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 

I mean to plunge the boy in pleasing sleep. 

And, ravish'd, in Idalian bow'rs to keep, 959 

Or high Cytbera, that the sweet deceit 

May pass unseen, and none prevent the cheat. 

Take thou his form and shape. I beg the grace, 

But only for a night's revolving space. 

Thyself a boy, assume a boy's dissembled face; q6q 

That when, amidst the fervour of the feast. 
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The Tynan hugs arid fonds thee^n her breast, 
And with sweet kisses in her arms constrains. 
Thou may'st infuse thy venom in her veins." 
The god of love obeys, and sets aside; g65 

His bow and quiver, and his plumy pride t 
He walks lUlus in his mother'^ sight. 
And in the sweet resemblance takes delight. 
The goddess then to young Ascaiiius flies. 
And in a piecing slumber seals his eyes : 970 

Lull'd in her lap, amidst a train of Loves, 
She gently bears him to her blissful grpves. 
Then with a "wreath of myrtle crowns his head. 
And; softly lays him on a flow'ry bed. 
Cupid meantime assum'd his form and face, 97 s 
FoU'wing Achates with a shorter pace, 
And brought the gifts. The queen already sate 
Amidst the Trojan lords, in shining state, 
High on a golden bed : her princely guest 
Was ne^ct her side ; in order sate the rest. 98O 
Then canisters with bread are heap'd on high : 
Th* attendants water for their hands supply, 
And, having washed, with silken towels dry. 
Next fifty handmaids in long order bore 
The censers, ^nd with fumes the gods adore : 985 
Then youths and virgins, twice as many, join 
To pjace tha dishes, and tp serve. the wine, ^ • » 
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The Tynan train, Admitted to the feast. 

Approach, and on the painted couches rest. 

All on the Trojan gifts with wonder gaze^ ggO 

But view the beauteous boy with more amaze^ 

His rosy-colour'd cheeks, his radiant eyes, 

His motions, voice,and shape, and all the god*s disguis*; 

Nor pass unprais'd the vest and veil divine, 994 

Which wand'ring foliage and rich fiow'f s entwine. 

But, far above the rest, the royal dame, 

(Already dooraM to love's disastrous flame) 

With eyes insatiate, and tumultuous joy, 

Beholds the presents, and admires the boy* 

The guileful god, about the hero long, 1606 

With children's play, and false embraces, hung ; 

Then sought the queen : slie took him to ber armS 

With greedy pleasure, and devourM his charmSr 

Unhappy Dido little thought what guest. 

How dire a god, she drew so near her bretet. 1005 

But he, not mindless of his mother's pray'r. 

Works in the pliant bosom of the fair. 

And moulds her heart anew, and blots her former care^ 

The dead is to the living love resigned ; 

And all^neas ienters in her mind. 10i6 

Now, when the rage of hunger was appe^s'd. 
The meat remov'd and evVy guest was pleas'd. 
The golden bowls with sparkling wine are crown'd,^ 



Aaid thrcpngh the palace dieerfu> cries retouucL 
From gilded raofs depending lamps display 10)5 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. 
A golden bowl, that shone witli gems divine^ 
The queen commanded to be crowh'd with wine— 
Tlie bowl that Belos us'd, and all the Tyrian line. 
Then, silence through the hall proclaimed, she spoke; 
^* O hospitable Jovei we thus invoke, 1021 

With solemn rites, thy sacred name and powV : 
Bless to both nations this auspicious hour 1 
So m^ the Trojan and the Tyrian line 
In lasting concord from this day combine. 1025 
Thou, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer. 
And gracious Juno, both be present here ! 
And you, my lords of Tyre, your vows address 
To heav'n with mine, to ratify the peace.*' 1020 
The goblet then she took, with nectar crown'd, 
(Sprinkling the first libations on the ground) 
And /aifi'd it to hfer mouth with sober grace, 
Theni sipping, offer'd to the next in place. 
*Twas Bitias whom she call'd— *a thirsty soul : 
He took the challenge, and embrac'd the bowl, 1035 
With pleasure swill'd the gold, nor ceas'd to draw. 
Till he the bottom of the brimmer saw. 
The goblet goes around : lopas brought 
BGsgoIdenlym, andstrng whatancient Atlas taught— 
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The various labours of the wand'ring moon, 1040 
And whence proceed th' «:;lipses of the sun ; 
Th' original of meii and beasts; aod whence 
The rains arise, and fires their warmth dispense. 
And fix'd and erring stars dispose their influence ; 
What shakes the solid earth ; what cau^ delays 1045 
The summer nights, and shortens winter days. 
With pe^ls of shouts the Tyrians praise the song ; * 
Those peals are echo'd by the Trojan throngs 
Th* unhappy queen with talk prolonged the night. 
And drank large draughts of love with vast delight; 
Of Priam much inquired, of Hector more ; 1051 
Then ask'd what arms the swarthy Memnon wore. 
What troops he landed on the Trojan shore ; 
(The steeds of Diomede vary'd the discourse. 
And fierce Achilles, vrith his matchles force) 1055 
At length, as Fate and her ill stars requir'd. 
To hear the series of the war desir'd. 
" Relate at large, my god-like guest,'* she said* 
*' The Qrecian stratagems, the town b^tray'd : 
The fatal issue of so long a war, 106q 

Your flight, yourwand'rings, and your woes, declare; 
For, since on evVy sea, on ev'ry coast, 
Your men have been distressed, your navy toss'd, 
Sev'n times the sun has either tropic viewM, 
The winter banish'd, and the spring renevv'd." lOQl 
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ARGUMENT. 



^neas r^Jiates how the city of Troy was taken, after n ten years* 
siege, by the treachery of Sinon, and the stratagem of a wooden 
horse. He declares the &cd resolution he had taken not to sur- 
vive the ruin of his country, and the varbus r.dventures he met 
■with in the defence of it. At last, having be^n before nilvised bj 
Hector's ghost, and now by the appearance of his motlif-r Venus, 
he is prevailed upon lo leave the town, and settle his household 
gods in another country. In order to this, he carries off his father 
on his shoulders, and leads his little son by the hand, his wife fol- 
lowing him behind. When he comes to the place a})pointed for 
the general rendezvous, he finds a great confluence of people, but 
misses his wife, whose ghost afterwards appears to him, and tells 
^im the land which was designed for him. 

f 

All were attentive to the god-like man. 

When from his lofty couch he thus began : 

^ Great queen, what you command me to relate. 

Renews the satl remembrance of our fate : 

An empire from its old foundations rent, 5 

And ev*ry woe the Trojans underwent ; 
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A peopled city made a desert place ; 
All that I saw, and part of which I was ; 
Not ev'n the hardest of 6ur foes coald hear. 
Nor stem Ulysses tell, without a tear, lO 

And now the lattet watch of wasting night. 
And setting stars, to kindly rest invite. 
But, since you take such interest in our woe,* 
And Troy's disastrous end desire to know, 
I will restrain my tears, and briefly tell 15 

What in our last and fatal night befell. 
By destiny compeli'd, and in despair. 
The Greeks grew weary of the tedious war. 
And, by Minerva's aid, a fabric rear'd. 
Which like a steed of monstrous height appear'd : 20 
The sides were plank'd with pine : they feigned it made 
For their return, and this the vow they paidt 
Thus they pretend, but in the hollow side. 
Selected numbers of their soldiers hide : 
With inward arms the dire machine they load; 45 
And iron bowels stuff the dark abode. 
In sight of Troy lies Tenedos, an isle 
(While Fortune did on Priam's enipire smile) 
Renown'd for wealth ; but, since, a faithless bay. 
Where ships expos'd to wind and weather lay. 30 
There was their fleet conceal'd. We thought, for 
Greece 
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Their sails were Hoisted^ and ow fears release* 

The Trojans, coop'd within their walk so loHg^ 

Unbar their gated, and issue in a throng, 

Like ewartnin^ biees, mid with delight survey 35 

The camp deserted, where the* Grecian* lay : 

The quarters of the several diiefs they showM — 

Here Phoenix, here Adiiltes, made sbode ; 

Here join'd the batties ; there the navy rode. 

Part on the pile their ivrond'ring eyes employ — 4a 

The pile by Pallas rais'd to ruin Troy. 

ThyhfiOBtes first (*tis doubtful whether hir'd. 

Or so the Trcgan destiny required) 

Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down. 

To lodge the monster fabric in the town. 49 

But Capys, and the rest df sounder mind, 

The fetal present to the flames designed. 

Or to Ihe wat'ry deep ; at least to bore 

The hollow sides, and hidden frauds explore. 

The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 50 

With noise say nothing, and in parts divide. 

Laocoon, followed by a numerous crowd, 

Ran from the fort, and cr}*'d, from far, aloud : 

*\ O wretched countrymen ! what foiy reigns ? 54 

What more than madness has possessed your brains? 

Think you the Grecians from your coasts are gone I 

And are Ulysses' arts no better known ? 
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This hoHoW fabric either 01 uSt iricloscf, * 
Within its bliftd redes^> our secrfet foes } ' 
Or 'tis an engine raised abote the town, 60 

T' overlook the walls, and then to batter down. 
Somewhat is sure design'd by fraud or force*-* 
Trust not their presents, nor admit the horse." 
Thus having said, against the steed hp threw 
His forcefid spear, which, hissing as it flew, 65 
Pierc'd through the yielding plaiAs of jointed wood. 
And trembling in the hoUow belly stood.^ 
The sides, transpierced, return a rattling sound ; 
And groans of Greeks inclos'd coipe issuing through 

the wound. 
And, had not heav'n the fall of Troy designed, 70 
Or had not men been fated to be blind. 
Enough was said and done, t' inspire a better mind. 
Then had our lances pierc'd the treach'rous wood. 
And Ilian towVs and Priam's empire stood. 7^ 

Meantime, with shouts, the Trojan shqJierds bring 
A captive Greek in bands, before the king — 
Taken, to take — who made himself their prey, ' 
T' impose on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
FixM on his aim,, and obstinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. 80 

About the captive, tides of Trojans flow j 
All press to see, and some insult the foe. 
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Now hear hofw well the Greeks their wiles disguisM : 

Behold a nation in a man comprised. 84 

Trembling the miscreant stood : unarm'd and bound. 

He star'd, and roll'd his hagard eyes around, 

Tlien saidj *^Alas! what earth remains, what, sea 

Is open to receive unhappy me? 

What fate a wretched fugitive attends, , 

ScornM by my foes, abandoned by my friends?" 90 

He said> and sigh'd, and cast a rueful eye : 

Our pity kindles, and our passions die. 

We cheer the youth to make his own defende, 

And freely tell us what he was, and whence : 

What news he could impart, we long to know g5 

And what to credit from a captive foe. 

His fear at length dismissed, he said, ^* Whatever 
My fate ordains, my words shall be sincere : 
t neither can nor dare my birth disclaim : 
Greece is my country, Sirion is my name. 100 

Though plunged by Fortime's pow'r in misery, 
'Tis not in Fortune's pow'r to make me lie. 
If any chance has hither brought the name 
©f Palameies, not unknown to fame. 
Who sufFer'd from the malice of the times, 105 
Accus'd and sentenced for pretended crimes. 
Because the fatal wars he would prevent ; 
Whose death the wretched Grreeks too late lament— 
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Me, then a boy, my i^ther, poor and \m« 

Of other means, committed to his care> n# ' 

His kinsman and companion in die rmr. 

While Fortune fevour'd, while his arms support 

The canse, and rul'd the counsels of the courts 

Fymade some figure there ; nor was my name 

Obscure, rior I without my share of fame. 1 15 

But when UlyescSi with fattadous artg, 

Had made impression in the people's h«art^. 

And forg'd a treason in my patron's name, 

(I spe^k of things too far divulg'd by feme) 

My kinsman fell. Then I, without support, 12# 

In private moum'd his loss, and left the court. 

Mad as I was, I tould not heair his fete 

With silent grief, but fondly blam'd the state, 

And cuf s'd the direful author of my woes.^^ 

Twas told again ; and hence my ruin roee. 149 

I threatened, if indulgent heav'n once more 

Would land me safely on my native shore^ 

His death with double vengeance to restore. 

This mov^d the murd'rer's hate ; and sooa ensu'd 

Th' effects of malice from a man «o pi^ud. 18# 

Ambiguous rumors through the camp he spread^ 

And sought, by treason, my devoted bead ; 

New crimes invented ) teft untum'd no stone^ 

Tq^ make my guilt aj^)efltf-, and hide his own ; I34r 



Till Calchas was by force and threatening wrought — 

But why— ^why dwell I on .that anxious thought ? 

If on my nation just reven^ you seek, 

And 'tis t' appear a fo6, t* appear a Greek ; ♦ 
Already you my name and country know : 

Assuage your thirst of blood, and strike the blow: 140 

My death will both the kingly brothers please, 

^ And set insatiate Ithacus at ease/' 

This fair unfinished tale, these broken starts, 

Rais'd expectations in our longing hearts ; 

Unknowing as we were in Grecian arts. 145 

His former trembling once again renew'd. 

With acted fear, the villain thus pursu'd : 

*' Long had the Grecians (tir'd with fruitless care. 

And weary'd with an unsuccessful war) 

HesolvM to raise the siege, and leave the town: 150 

And, had the gods permitted, they had gone. 

But oft the wintVy seas, and southern winds, 

Withstoodtheirpassagehome,andchangMtheirminds. 

Portents and prodigies their souls amaz'd ; 

But most^ when this stupendous pile was rais'd : 155 

Then flaming meteors, hung in air were seen, 

And thunders rattled through a sky serene. 

DismayM, and fearful of some dire event, 

Eurypylus, t' inquire their fate, was sent. 

He from the gods this dreadful answer brought ; ifio 
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*' O Grecians, when the Trojan shores you s5ught^ 

Your passage with a virgin's blood was bought : 

So must your safe return be bought again; 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main/* 

The spreading rumour round the people ran ; l65 

All fear'd, and each believ'd himself the man. 

Ulysses took th' advantagie of their fright ; 

Call'd Calchas, and produced in open sight, 

Then bade him name the wretch, ordain*d by fatCv 

The public victim, tol-edeem the state. X70 

Already some presagM the dire event, 

And saw what sacrifice Ulysses meant. 

For twice five days the good old seer withstood 

Th* intended treason, and was dumb to blood, 

Till, tir'd with endless clamours and pursuit 175 

Of Ithacus, he stood no longer mute. 

But, as it was agreed, pronouncM that I 

Was destin'd by the wrathful gods to die. 

All prais'd the sentence, pleas'd the storm should fall 

On one alone, whose fury threatenM all. 180 

llie dismal day was come ; the priests prepare 

Their leavenM cakes, and fillets for my hair. 

I follo**d nature's laws, and must avow, 

I broke my bonds, and fled the fatal blow. 

Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, 185f 

Secure of safety when they sail'd away. 
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But now what further hopes for me remain. 

To see my fiTends or native soil again ; 

My tender infants, or my careful sire, 

Whom they returning will to death require ; 19O 

Will perpetrate on them their first design, 

And take the forfeit of their h^s for mine ? 

Which, O ! if pity mortal minds can move. 

If there be faith below, or gods above. 

If innocence and truth can claim desert, }Q5. 

Ye Trojans, from an injured wretch avert." 

False tears true pity move : the king commands 
To loose his fetters, and unbind his hands. 
Then adds these friendly words : " Dismiss thy fears : 
Forget the Greeks : be mine as thou wert theirs : 5^00 
But truly tell, was it for force or guile. 
Or some religious end, you rais'd the pile?" 
Thus said the king. — ^He, full of fraudful arts. 
This well-invented tale for truth imparts : 
*^ Ye lamps of heav'n !" he said, and lifted high 205 
His hands now free,—" thou venerable sky ! 
Inviolable powers, ador'd with dread I 
Ye fetal fillets, that once bound this head 1 
Ye sacred altars, from whose flames I fled 1 
Be all of you adjurM ; amj grant I may, 210 

Without a crime, th' ungrateful Greeks betray, 
Beveal the secrets of the guilty state, 
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And justly punish whom I justly hate I 

But you, O king, preserve the fiiith you gavej 

If I, to save myself, your empire Isave. . 216 

The Grecian hopes, and all th' attempts they made. 

Were only founded on Minerva's aid. 

But from the time when impious Diomede, 

And false Ulysses, that inventive head. 

Her fatal image from the temple drew, 220 

Thfe sleeping guardians of the castle slew. 

Her virgin statue with their bloody hands 

Polluted, and profen'd her holy bands; 

From thence the tide of fortune left their shore. 

And ebb'd much faster than it flow'd before : 225 

Their courage languished, as their hopes decay'd : 

And Pallas, now averse, refiis'd her aid. 

Nor did the goddess'doubtfuUy declare 

Her alter'd mind, and alienated care. 

When first her fatal image touch'd the ground, 230 

She sternly cast her glaring eyes around. 

That sparkled as they roird, and seem'd to threat: 

Her heav'nly limbs distill'd a briny sweat. 

Thrice from the ground she leaped, was seen to wield 

Her brandish'd lance, and shake her horrid shield* 

Then Calcbas bade bur host for flight prepare, 236 

And hope no conquest from the tedious war. 

Till first they sail'd for Greece ; with pray'r* besought 
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Her injur'd pow'r, and better omens brought. 
And, now their navy ploughs the wat'ry main> 240 
Yet, sooji*expect it on your shores again. 
With Pallas pleas'd ;. as Calchas did ordain. 
But first, to reconciles tbe blue-ey'd m^id 
Far heyr stolen statue and her towV betrayed, r 

Warned by the seer, to her offended name 245 
We railed and dedicatQ this wondVous frame. 
So lofty, lest throiigh yt)fur forbidden gat^ 
It pass, and intercept our better fates : 
Fofyonoe admitted thtre our hopes are lost; 
Atkd Troy may then' a new Palladium boast : 250 
For so' religion ahd the gods ordain, 
That,, if you violate, with hands profane • 

Minerva's gift, your town in flames shall burn^ 
(Which omen, O ye gods, on Graecia turn !) 
But if it climb, with your assisting hands, 256 

The Trojan walls, and in the city stands ; / 

Thpn Troy shall Argos and Mycenae burq, , . 
And the reverse of fate on us return.*' 
^ With such deceits he gain'd their easy hearts. 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. 260 

Whsft Diomede, nor Thetis' greater son, 
A thousand ships, nor ten years' siege, had done— ^ 
False tears and fawning words the city won. 
A greater omen, and of worse portent, 
M 3 
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Did our unwary minds with fear torment, 265 

Concurring to produce the dire event. 
Laocoon, Neptune's priest by lot that year, 
With solemn pomp then sacrificed a steer ; 
When (dreadful to behold !) from sea we spy*d 
Two serpents, ranked abreast, the seas divide, 270 
And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide, ' 
Their flaming crests above the waves they show : 
Their bellies seem to bum the seas below : 
Their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 274 
And on the sounding shore the flying billows force. 
And now the strand, and now the plain, they held. 
Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks were filPd : 
Their nimble tongues they brandished as they came. 
And lickM their hissing jaws, that sputterM flame. 
We fled amazM ; their destin*d way they take, 280 
. And to Laocoon and his children make : 
And first around the tender boys they wind. 
Then with their sharpened fangs their limbs and bo- 
dies grind. 
The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious haste, but vain, they next invade; 285 
Twice round his waist their winding volumes roli'd ; 
And twice about his gasping throat they fold. 
The priest thus doubly chok'd — their crests divide, 
And tow'ring o'er his head in triumph ride. 



With both his hands he labours at the knots ; 2Q0 
His holy fillets the blue venom blots : 
His' roaring fills the flitting air around. ' 
Thuf^, >\^hen an ox receives a glancing wound, 
He breaks his bands, the fatal altar flres, ' ^94 

And with loud bellowings breaks the yielding skies. 
Their tasks perfofinM, the serpents quit their prey. 
And to the towV of Pallas make their way : 
Couch'd at her feet, they lie protected there, * 

By her large buckler, ^cj protended spear. 
Amazement seises all: th6 gen*i^al cry 300 

Proclaims Laocoon justly dooin'd to die, ' 
Whose hand the will df Pdllas hid withstood. 
And dar*d to > violate the sacred wood. 
All vote fadttiit the steed, that vows be paid. 
And incenfee ofFerM, to th' offended maid. 303 

A spaciotfs breach is made : the town lies bare : 
Some hoikting-levers, sonle the wheels, prepare^ 
And fasten to the horses feet : the rest ' 
With cables haul along th' unwieldy beast. 
Each on his fellow for assistance calls : 310 

At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls. 
Big with destruction. Boys with chaplets crown*d^ 
And choirs of virgins, sing and dance around. 
Thus rais'd aloft, and then descending down. 
It enters o'er our heads, and threats the town. 315 
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O sacred city, built by hands divine ! 

O valiant heroes of the Trojan line ! 

Four times he struck : as oft the clashing sound 

Of arms was heard, and inward groans rebound. 

Yet, mad with zeal, and blinded with oup: fate^ ;330 

We haul along the horse in solemn state ; 

Then place the dire portent within the tow'r. 

Cassandra cry'd, and curs*d th' unhappy hour ; 

Foretold our fate ; but, by the god's decree, 

All heard, and none believ'd the. pf ophecy. * 325 

With branches we the fane^. adprn, and waste. 

In jollity, the day ordain'd to be the last,. 

Meantime the rapid heav*ns roU'd down the light. 

And on the shaded ocean rush'd.the night : 

Our men, secure, nor guards nor centri^s hpld; 380 

But easy sleep their weary limbs compell'd. 

The Grecians had eipbark'd their naval, pow'rs 

From TenedoSj and sought our well-known shores^ 

Safe under covert of the si|ent night. 

And guided by th' imperial galley's light ; 335 

When Sinon, favour'd by the partial gods^ 

Unlocked the horse, and op'd his dark abodes; 

Restor'd to vital air our bidden foes. 

Who joyful from their long confinement rose, 

Thessander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 340 

^And dire Ulysses, down the cable slide : 
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Then Thoj^Sy Athamas, and.Pyrrhus, haste ; 

Nor wap the Podalirian hero last, 

J>fop injured Menelaiis, nor the fam'd 

Epeus, who th^ fatal engine fr^m'd, 345 

A nam?)^s croiwd succeed; their forces join 

T' invade the town, oppr^ss'd with sleep and wine, 

Those few they find awake, fifst meet their fate ; 

Then to ^h^Jr fellpw:s they unbar the gate.,, 

'Twas in the diea4 of night, when sleep repairs 350 
Our bodies^ worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hectpr'd ghost before my sight appears : 
A bjoody shroud he seem'd, and bath'd in tears ; 
Such as he was, wh^n, by Pelides slain, 
Thessalian courgjBrs dragg'd him o'er the plain. 355 » 
Swoln werp his feet, as when the thongs were thrust 
Through the bor'd holes : his body black with dust; 
Unlike that Hector, who retumM, from toils 
Of var, triumphant in .^Eacian spoils, 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 36o 
And launched against the.ir navy Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard stood stiffened with his gore ; 
And all the wounds he for his country bore, 
Now stream-d afresh, and with new purple ran* 
I wept to see the visionary man, 365 

And, while my trance continued, thus began : 
^^ P light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 
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Thy father*s champion, and thy country's joy ! 
O, long expected by thy friends ! from whence - 
Art thou so late retum'd for our defence ? 3f6 

Do we behold thee, weary*d as we are. 
With length of labours, and with toils of war ? 
After so many fun'rals of thy own. 
Art thou restored to thy declining town ? 374 

But say, what wounds are these ? what new disgrace 
Deforms the manly features of thy face >'• 
To this the spectre no reply did frame. 
But answer'd to the cause'for which he came. 
And, groaning from the bottom of his breast, 37g 
This warning; in these mournful words, expressed : 
" O goddess-born I escape, by timely flight. 
The flames and horrors of this fatal night. 
The foes already have possessed the wiall : 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Priam*s royal naifte, 365 

More than enough to duty and to fame. 
If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Could be defended, 'twas by mine alone. 
Now Troy to thee commends her future state, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate : 390 
From their assistance, happier walls expect. 
Which, wand'ring long, at last thou shalt erect.'* 
He said^ and brought me, froin their blest abodes^ 



The venerable Values of the gods. 

With ancient Vesta from the sacred choir, 395 

The wreaths^ and reliques of th' immortal fire. 

Now peals of shouts come thund'ring from afar. 
Cries, threats, ahd loud laments, and mingled war : 
The noisQ ^proaches, though our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, encompass'd with a wood. 400 
Louder, and yet more loud, I hear th' alarms 
Of human cries distinct, and clashing arms. 
Fear broke n^y slumbers ; I no longer stay. 
But mount the terrace, thence the town survey, 
And hearken wlmt the frightful sounds convey. 405 
Thus — ^wKeri a flood of fire by wind is borne. 
Crackling it rolls, and mows the standing com; 
Or'dehiges, descending on the plains. 
Sweep o'er the yellow year, destroy the pains 
Of laboring oxen, and the peasant's gains ; 4 16 

Unroot the forest oaks, and bear away 
Flocks, folds, and trees, an undistinguished prey — 
The shepherd climbs the cliff, and sees from fer 
The wasteful ravage of the watVy war. 
Then Hector's faith was manifestly clear'd ; 415 
And Grecian frauds in open light appeared. 
The palace of Deiphobus ascends 
In smoky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next : the seas are bright 
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With splendor not their own> and shine with Trojan 
light. 420 

New clamours and new clangors nowarise. 
The sound of trumpets nrix'd with fighting cries. 
With frenzy seis*d, I run to meet th* alarms, 
Resolv'd on death,; resoiv'd to die in arms. 
But fir^t to gather friends^ with them V oppose 425 
(If Fortune favoured) tod repel the foes- 
Spurred by my courage^-by my country firM, 
With sense of honour aild. revenge inspirM. 

Panthds, Apollo's priest, a sacred name, 42Q 
Had'scap'd the Grecian swords, and passed thefiame: 
With reliques louden, to my doors he fled. 
And by the hand his tender grand-.son led. 
'* What hope, O PanthAs? whither can .we rtm?^ 
Where make a stand ? and what may y^t bedone?*' 
Scarce had I said, when Panthds, with a groan, 433 
" Troy is no more, and Ilium was a town I 
The fetal day, th' appointed hour, is come. 
When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan state to Grecian hands. 
The fire consumes the town, the foe commands ; 440 
And armed hosts, an unexpected force. 
Break from the bowels of the fatal horse. 
Within the gates, proud Sinon throws about 
The flames; and foes, for entrance, press without. 



With thousand others, whom I fear to name, 445 
More than from x\rgos or Mycenae came. 
To sev'ral posts their parties they divide : 
Some block the narrow streets, some scovir the wide : 
The bold they kill, th' unwary they surprise : 449 
Who fights finds death^ and death finds him who flies. 
The warders of the gate but scarce maintain 
Th' unequal combat, and resist in vain.'* 

I heard ; and heav'n, that well-born souls inspires. 
Prompts me, through lifted swords and rising fires 
.To run, where clashing arms and clamour calls, 455 
And rush undaunted to defend the walls. 
Ripheus and Iphitus by my side engage, 
For valour one renown'd, and one for age. 
Dylnas and Hypanis by moonlight knew . 459 
My motions and my mien, and to my party drew ;• 
With young Choroebus, who by love was led 
To win rea:u)wn, and fair Cassandra's bed ; 
And lately brought his troops to Priam's aid, 
Forewam'd in vain by the prophetic maid ; 
Whom when I saw resolv'd in arms to fell, 463 
And that one spirit animated all, 
*^ Brave souls !'* said l, — " but brave, alas ! in vain— ^ 
Come, finish what our cruel fates ordain. 
You see the desp'rate state of our affairs ; 
And heav'n's protecting pow rsaredeaf to prayVs.470 
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The passive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandon to the spoil 
Their own abodes ; we, feeble few, conspire 
To save a sinking town, involv'd in fire- 
Then let us fall, but fall amidst our foes. 475 
Despair of life the means of living shows." 
So bold a speech encourag'd their desire 
Of death, and added fuel to their fire. 

As hungry wolves, with raging ^petite, A*JQ 

Scour through the fields, nor fear the stormy night— 
Their whelps at home expect the promis'd food. 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood-— 
, So rush'd we forth at once. Resolv'd to die, 
^ResolvM, in death, the last extremes to try. 
We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dare 485^ 
Th' unequal combat in the public square : 
Night was our friend ; our leader was despmr. 
What tongue can tell the slaughter of that night ? 
What eyes can weep the sorrows and affright ? 
An ancient and imperial city falls ; 49O 

The streets are fill'd with frequent fimerals : 
Houses and holy temples float in blood ; 
And hostile nations make a common flood. 
Not only Trojans fall ; but, in thdr turn. 
The vanquished triumph, and the victors mourn. 49? 
Ours take new courage from despajf and night ; 
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GonfusM the fortune is, confus'd the fight. 

All parts resound with tumults, plaints, and fears ; 

And grisly Death in sundry shap^ app^rs. 

Androgeos fell among us, with his band, 500 

Who thought us Grecians newly come to land. 

'^ Prom whence," saidhe, "my friends, this long delay? 

You loiter, while the spoils are borne away : 

Our ships are laden with the Trojan store ; 

And you, like truants, come too late ashore." 505 

He said, but soon corrected his mistake, 

Found, by the doubtful answers which we make. 

Amaz'd, he would have shunn'd th* unequal fight ; 

But we, more ijumVous, intercept his flight. 

As when some peasant in a bushy brake 510 

Has with unwary footing press'd a snake ; 

He starts aside, astonishM, when he spies 

His rising crest, blue neck, and rolling eyes ; 

So, firom our arms, surpris'd Androgeos flies— 

In vain : for him and his we compass round, 5 1 5 

Possessed with fear, unknowing of the ground ; 

And of their lives an easy conquest found. ' 

Thus Fortune on our first endeavour smiPd. 

Choroebus then, with youthful hopes beguilM, 

Swoln with success, and of a daring mind, 520 

This new inyention fatally designed. 

"My friends," saidhe, "since Fortune shows the way, 
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*Tis fit w^ should th* auspicious guide ohpy. 

For what has ^he these Grecian arms bestow'd. 

But their destructicm, and the Trojans' good ? 525 

Then change we shields, and their devices bear : 

Let fraud supply the want of force in war. 

They find us arms." This said, himself he dress'd ' 

In dead Androgeos* spoils, his upper vest,. 

His painted buckler, and his plumy crest* . 530 

Thus Ripheus, Dymas, all the Trojan train. 

Lay down their own attire, and strip the slain. 

Mix'd with the Greeks, we go with ill presage, 

Flatter'd with hopes to glut our greedy rage ; 

Unknown, a^aulting whom we blindly meet, 535 

And strew, with Grecian carcases, the street. 

Thus while their straggling parties we defeat. 

Some to the shore and safer ships retreat; 

And some, oppress'd with more ignoble fear, 539 

Remount the hollow horse, and pant in secret there. 

But, ah ! what use of valour can be made, 
When heav'n's propitious pow'rs refuse their aid ? 
Behold the royal prophetess, the fair 
Cassandra, dragg'd by her dishevel'd hair. 
Whom not Miherva's shritie, nor sacred bands, 545 
In safety could pnotect from sacrilegious hands : 
On heav'n she ca^t her eyes, she sigh'd, she cry'd— 
'Twas all she could — her tender arms were tied. 



So sad a dght Ghoroorbus CoxM not bear ; 

But, fir*d with rage, distraacted with despair^ 550 

Amid thef baAVous ravishears he flew. 

Our leader's ndi example we pursue : 

But stattns of stones, from the proud femjrfe'iS heJglrfy 

Pdur down, and on ouif baltter'd helms alight : 

We from our friends received this fate! blow, 55 S 

Who thought las Greciaa^s, as we seem'd in shoU^. ' 

They aim at the mistaken crests, from high ; 

And ours beneath the pondVous ruin lie. 

Th6n, mov*d with anger and disdain, to see 

Their troops dispersed, the royal virgin free, s6o 

The Gredans rally, and their pow'^rs tmite. 

With friry char^ us, anrf raiew the fight. 

The brother kings with A^x join tfeeir fbi<ee. 

And the whole squadron of Thessalian horse. 

Thus, when the rival winds their quarrel try, 5^5 
Contending for the kingdom of the sky. 
South, East, and West, on airy coursers borne— 
The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn : 
Then Nereus strikes the deep : the billows rise, 
And, mix'd with ooze and sand, pollute the skies. 570 
The troops we squander^ first, agswn appear 
From several quarters, ai^d inclose the rear. 
They first observe, and to the rest betray. 
Our diiF*reirt speech j our borrow'cjarms suiVey. 
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Oppressed with odds, we fall; Choroebus first, 575. 
At Pallas' altar, by Peneleus pierc'd. 
Then Ripheus foUow'd, in th' unequal fight ; 
Just of his word, observant of the right : 
Heav'n thought not so. Dyma^ their fate attends. 
With Hypanis, mistaken by their friends. 580 

Nor, Panth6,s, thee thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Phoebus sav'd from impious hands. 
Ye Trojan flames 1 your testimony bear, 
What I performed and what I suffered there. 
No sword avoiding in the fatal strife, 585 

Expos'd to death, and prbdigal of life. 
Witness, ye heavens ! I live not by my fault : 
I strove to have deserv'd the death I sought. 
But, when I could riot fight, and would have died. 
Borne off to distance by the growing tide, . 5Q0 
Old Iphitus and I were hurry'd thence, 
With Pelias wounded, and without defence. 
New clamors from th' invested palace ring : 
We run to die, or disengage the king. 
. So hot th* assault, so high the tumult r6se> 595 
While ours defend, and while the Greeks oppose. 
As all the Dardan and Argolic race 
Had been contracted iii that narrow space; 
Or as all Ilium else were void of fear. 
And tumult, war^ apd slaughter, only there. . 60D 
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Their targets in a tortoise cast, the foes. 
Secure advancing, to the turrets rose : 
Some mount the scaling-ladders ; some, more bold^ 
Swerve upwards, and by posts and pillars hold : 
Their left hand gripes their bucklers in th' ascent, 605 
While with the right they seise the battlements 
From the demolished towVs, the Trojans throw 
Hugeyheaps of stones, that, falling, crush the foe : 
And heavy beams and rafters from the sides, 
(Such arms their last necessity provides !) 610 

And gilded roofs, come tumbling from on high. 
The marks of state, and ancient royalty. 
The guards below, fix'd in the pass, attend 
The charge undaunted, and the gate defend. 
Renewed in courage with recovered breath, 6l5 

A second time we ran to tempt our death^ 
To clear the palace from the foe, succeed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. 
A postern-door, yet unobserv'd and free, 
Join'd by the length of a blind gallery, 620 

To the king's ploset led — a way well known 
To Hector's wife, while Priam held the throne- 
Through which she brought Astyanax, unseen. 
To cheer his grandsire, and his grandsire's queen. 
Through this we pass, and mount the tow'r, from 
whence 625 

n2 
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With unavailing anus the Trcgans make defenc*^ 
From this the trembling king had oft descry'd 
The Grecian camp, and saw their navy ride. 
Beams from its lofty height with swords we hcw^ 
Then, wrenching with our hands, th* assault renew ; 
And, where the rafters on the columns meet, 631 
We push them headlong with our arms and feet. 
The lightning flies not swifter than the fell ; 
Nor thunder loader than the ruin*d wall: 
Down goes tlie top at once; the Greeks beneath 635 
Are friecemeal torn, or pounded into death. 
Yet more succeed, and more to death are sent: 
We cease not from above, nor they below relent* 
Before the gate stood Pyrrhus, threat'iring loud. 
With glittering arms con^cuous in the crowd. 640 
So shines, renewed iri youth, the crested snake. 
Who slept the winter in a tbority brake. 
And, casting oft bi& stough whai spring retoras. 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory bums, 
Restor'd with poisonous herbs : his ardent sides 64i 
Reflect the sun ; and, rais'd on ^ares, he rides 
High o'er the grass : hissing he'rolb along, 
And brandishes by fits bis forky tongue. 
Proud Peripha^, and fierce Automedon, 
His ?ather*s charioteer, together run 6dO 

To force the gate : the Scyrian infantry 



Rush on in crowds, and the barrM passage free. 
Ent'ring the court, with shouts the skies they rend'; 
And flaming firebrands to the roofs ascend. 
Himself, among th^ foremost, deals his blows, 655 
And with his axe repeated strokes bestows 
On the strong doors : then all tbeir shoulders ply. 
Till from the posts the braaen hinges fly. 
He hew5 apace : the double bars at length 
Yield to his axe, and unresisted strength. 66(1 

A mighty breach is made : the rooms conceal'd 
Appear, and all the palace is reveard— • 
The halls of audience, and of public state. 
And where the lonely queen in secret sate. 
Arm'd soldiers now by trembling maids are seen, 665 
With not a door, and scarce a space, between. 
The house is'fillM with loud laments and cries i 
And shrieks of women rend the vaulted skies. 
The fearful matrons run from place to plac^. 
And kiss the thresholds, and the posts embrace. 670 
The fatal work inhuman Pyrrhus plies ; 
And all his father sparkles in his eyes. 
Nor bars nor fighting guards his force sustain : 
The bars are broken, and the guards are slain. 
In rush the Greeks, and all th' apartments fill ; 675 
Those few defendants whom they find, they kill. 
Not with so fierce a rage the foaming flood 
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Roars, when he finds his rapid course withstood; 
* Bears down the dams with unresisted sway. 
And sweeps the cattle and the cots away, 680 

These eyes beheld him, when h^ march'd between 
The brother kings : I saw th\ unhappy queen. 
The hundred wives, and where old Priam stood. 
To stain his hallowM altar with his blood. 
The fifty nuptial beds, (such hopes had he, 685 
So large a promise, of a progeny) 
The posts of plated gold, and hung with spoils. 
Fell the reward of the proud victor's toils. 
Where'er the raging fire had left a space. 
The Grecians enter, and possess the place. 690 

Perhaps you may of Priam's fate inquire. 
He — when he saw his regal town on fire. 
His ruin'd palace, and his ent'ring foes. 
On ev'ry side inevitable woes — 
In arms disus'd invest^ his limbs, decay'd, 6q5 

Like them, with age; a late and useless aid. 
His feeble shoulders scarce the weight sustain : 
Loaded, not arm'd, he creeps along with pain. 
Despairing of success, ambitious to be slain ! 
Uncover'd but by heav'n, there stood in view 7Cib 
An altar : near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Dodder'd with age, whose boughs enbompass round 
The household gods, and shade the holy ground. 
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Here Hecuba, with all her helpless train 
Of dames, for shelter sought, but sought in vain. 705 
Driven like a flock of doves along the sky. 
Their images they hug, and to their altars fly. 
The queen, when she beheld her trembling lord, 
And hanging by his side a heavy sword, 
*^ What rage," she cry'd, *^ has seis'd my husband*s 
mind? 7 10 

What arms are these, and to what use design'd ? 
These times want other aids ! Were Hector here, 
Ev'n Hector now in vain, like Priam, would appear. 
With us, one common shelter thou shalt find. 
Or in one common fate with us be join'd.'* 715 
She said, and with a last salute embrac'd 
The poor old man, and by the laurel plac'd. 
Behold ! Polites, one of Priam's sons, 
PursuM by Pyrrhus, there for safety nms. 719 

Through swords and foes, amaz'd and hurt, he flies 
Through empty courts, and open galleries. 
Him Pyrrhus, urging with his lance, pursues. 
And often reaches, and his thrusts renews, 
The youth transfixM, with lamentable cries. 
Expires before his wretched parents* eyes : 725 

Whom gasping at his feet when Priam saw. 
The fear of death gave place to nature's law ; 
And, shaking more with anger than with age, 

N 4 
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*^ The gods/' said he, '^ requite thy brutal rage \ 
^% sure they will, b^barian, mvt they muat, , 730 
If there be gods in heay'a, m^ goda be just-^ 
Who tak'st in wrongs an ^sdent delight ; 
With a son's death t' infeot ^ fethcr's fiigKt. 
Not he, whom tho^ ^nd lying fame txMispire 
To call thee his — not l>e, thy vented sire, 733 
Thus us'd my wretched age : the gods he fear'd, 
' The laws of nature aijd of nations heard. 
He cheer'd my sorrows, and, fw sums of gold. 
The bloodless carcase of my Hector sold ; 
PityM the woes a parent underwent^ 740 

And sent me back in safety from his tent.*' 

This said, bis feeble hand a jav'lin threw. 
Which, fluttering, seem'd to Joiter as it flew: 
Just, and but barely, to the mark it held, 
A«d faintly tinkled on the brazen ^hipld. 74$ 

Then JPyrrbus thus : ^' Oo thou from mP to fete. 
And to my father my foul deeds relate. 
Now die !"— With that he dr^g'd thetrembliilg sire, 
Slidd'ring through clotter'd blood and holy mire, 
(The mingled paste his murder'd son had mad^) 750 
Haul'd from beneath the violated shade. 
And on the sacred pile the r^yal victim laid. 
His right hand held his bloody falchion b^e ; 
His left he twisted in his hoary hair : 



i:^n, With a epm^i^ thrust, his heart he found : ^66 
Thel|ii:^fyf»fek)odc45ieraahmg through the wound. 
And $^n^m istreamfl dijBtain'd the sacred ground. 
Thus Frlmi fell, md diar'd oqe common fete 
With Troy in 9£he^, md hi$ ruin*d statei^ 
He, who the seq)tre of all Asia swafd, 760 

Whom mowr^hs like domestic skves obeyM. 
On the Umk shore now lies th' abandon'd king, 
A headless carcase, and a nameless thing. 

Then, not hfiori^, I felt my oruddled blood 
Copgeal with fear ; my hair with horror stood : 765 
My feth^r's im^e flll'd my pious mind, 
JUest equal years might equal fortune find. 
Again I thought on my forsaken wife. 
And trembled for my son's abandoned life. 
I lQok'4 about, but found myself alone, 770 

Deserted at my need ! My friaids were gone. 
Some spent with toil, some with despair oppressed, 
Leap'd headlong from the heights ; the flames con*- 

sum'd the rest. 
Thus wand'ring in my way without a guide. 
The graceless ifelen in the porch I spy'd 775 

Of Vesta's temple ; there slie lurk'd alone ; 
Muffled she sate, and, what she could, unknown : 
But, by the flam^ that cast their blaze around, 
Hiat common baae of Greece and Troy I found. 
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For Hium burnt, she dreads the Trojan sword, 780 

More dreads the vengeance of her injured lord ; 

Ev'n by those gods, who refug*d her, abhorred. 

Trembling with rage, the strumpet I regard, 

Resolv'd to give her guilt the due reward. 

*' Shall she triumphant sail before the wind, 785 

And leave In flames unhappy Troy behind ? 

Shall she her kingdom and her friends review. 

In state attended with a captive crew. 

While unreveng'd the good old Priam falls. 

And Grecian fires consume the Trojan walls ? 790 

For this the Phrygian fields and Xanthian flood 

Were swell'd withbodies, and were drunk with blood? 

*Tis true, a soldier can small honour gain. 

And boast no conquest, from a woman slain : 

Yet shall the fact not pass without applause, 795 

Of vengeance taken in so just a cause. 

The punish'd crime shall set my soul at ease, 

^nd murm'ring manes of my friends appease/* 

Thus while I rave, a gleam of pleasing light 799 

Spread o'er the place; and, shining heav'nly bright. 

My mother stood revealed before my sight — 

(Never so radiant did her eyes appear ; 

Not her own star confessed a light so clear)— 

Great in her charms, as when on gods above 

She looks, and breathes herself into their love. 805 



She held my hand, the destined blow to break ; 

Then from her rosy lips began to speak a 

*^ My son ! from whence this madness, this neglect 

Of my commands, and those whom I protect ? 

Why this unmanly rage ? Recall to mind 810 

Whom you forsake, what pledges leave behind. 

Look if your helpless father yet survive. 

Or if Ascanius or Creiisa live. 

Around your house the greedy Grecianis err 5 

And these had perish*d in the nightly war, 815 

But for my presence and protecting care. 

Not Helen's face, nor Paris, was in fault : 

But by the gods was this destruction brought. 

Now cast your eyes around, while I dissolve 

The mists and films that mortal eyes involve, 820 

Purge from your sight the dross, and make you see 

The shape of each avenging deity. 

Enlightened thus, my just commands fulfill. 

Nor fear obedience to your mother's will. 

Where yon disordered heap of ruin lies, 825 

Stones rent from stones,— where clouds ofdus t arise,-— 

Amid that smother, Neptune holds his place. 

Below the wall's foundation drives his mace. 

And heaves the building from the solid, base. 

Look, where, in arms, imperial Juno stands 830 

Full in the Scaean gate, with loud commands 



Urging on shore the tardy Grecian bands. 
See ! Pallas, of her snaky buckler prcnid^ 
Bestrides the tow'r, refulgent through the cloud : 
See ! Jove new courage to the foe supplies^ 835 
And arms against the town the partial deities. 
Haste hence,! my son ! this fruitless labour end : 
Haste, where your trembling spouse and sire attend : 
Haste ! and a mother's care your passage shall be- 

friend/' 
She said, and swiftly vanished from my sight, 840 
Obscure in clouds, and gloomy shades of night. 
I look'd ! I listen'd : dreadful sounds I hear ; 
And the dire forms of hostile gods appear^ 
Troy sunk in flames I saw, (nor could prevent) 
And Ilium from. its old foundations rent-^ 845 

Rent like a mountain ash, which dar'd the winds. 
And stood the sturdy strokes of laboring hinds. 
About the roots the cruel axe resounds ; 
The stumps are piercM with oft -repeated wounds : 
The war is felt on high : the nodding crowij 856 
Now threats a fall, and throws the leafy honour* 

down. 
To their united force it yields, though late. 
And mourns with mortal groans th' approaching fate : 
The roots no more their upper load sustain : 
But down she falls, and i^reads a ruin through the 

plain. 855 
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Descending tbence, I 'scape through foes and fire: 
Before the goddess, foes and flames retire. 
Arrived at home, he, for whose only sake. 
Or most for his, such toils I undertake— 
The good Anchises — whom, by timely flight, 800 
I purpos'd to secure on Ida*8 height— 
RefusM the journey, resolute to die. 
And add his fun'rah to the fiite of Troy, 
Rather than exile and old age sustain. 
** Go you, whose biood runs warm in ev'ry vein, 865 
Had heav'n decreed that I should life enjoy, 
Heav'n had decreed to sare unhappy Troy. 
*Tis, sure, enough, if not too much, for one. 
Twice to have seen our Ilium overthrown. 
Make haste to save the poor remaining crew ; ft70 
And give tliis useless corps a long ^ieu. 
These weak old hands suffice to stop my breath : 
At least the pi:fying fbes will aid my deaths 
To take my spoib, and leave my body bare : 
As for my sepulcre, let Tieav*n take care. 875 

*Tis long since I, for my celestial wife, 
LoathM by the gods, have dragged a lingVing life ; 
Since ev'ry hour and moment I expire. 
Blasted from heaven by Jove's avenging fire,** 
This oft repeated, he stood fixt to die : 880 

Mysdtf, my wilq, my son, m^ &mily. 
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Entreat, pray, beg, and raise a doleful cry— 

*^ What ! will he still persist, on death .resolve. 

And in his ruin all his house involve ?" 

He still persists his reasons to maintain ; 885 

Our prayVs, our tears, our loud laments are vain. 

Urg'd by despair, again I go to try 
Tlie fate of arms, resolv'd in fight to die, 
What hope remains, but what my death must give ? 
*^ Can I, without so dear a father live ? 89O 

You term it prudence, what I baseness call : 
Could such a word from such a parent fall ? 
If Fortune please, and so the gods ordain. 
That nothing should of ruin'd Troy remain. 
And you conspire with Fortune, to be slain; 8^5 
The way to death is wide, th' approaches near: 
For soon relentless Pyrrhus will ap^)ear. 
Reeking with Priajn's blood — the wretch who slew 
The son (inhuman) in the father's view. 
And then the sire himself to the dire altar drew. QOO 
O goddess mother ! give me back to Fate ; 
Your gift was undesir'd, and came too late. 
Did you, for this, unhappy me convey 
Through foes and fires, to see my house a prey ? 
Shall I my fether, wife, and son, behold, 905 

WeltVing in blood, each other's arms infold ? 
Haste ! gird my sword, though spent^ and overcome:. 
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^Tis the last summons to receive our doom. 

I hear thee, Fate ! and I obey thy call ! 

Not unreveng'd the foe shall see my fall. QIO 

Restore me to the yet unfinish'd fight : 

My death is wanting, to conclude the night.'* 

ArmM once again, my glitt'ring sword I wield. 

While th' other hand sustains my weighty shield; 

And forth I rush to seek th' abandon'd field. Q15 

I went ; but sad Creiisa stopp'd my way, 

And 'cross the threshold in my passage lay, 

Embrac'd my knees, and, when J, would have gone, 

Shew'd me my feeble sire, aud tender son. 

^^ If death be your design — at least," said she, 920 

" Take us along, to share your destiny. 

If any farther hopes in arms remain. 

This place, these pledges of your love, maintain. 

To whom do you expose your father's life. 

Your son's, and mine, 3rour now forgotten wife ?" 925 

While thus she fills the house with clam'rous cries. 

Our hearing is diverted by our eyes : 

For, while I held my son, in the short space 

Betwixt our kisses and our last embrace, 

(Strange to relate!) from young lulus' head 930 

A lambent flame arose, which gently spread 

Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 

Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 



tTo quench the sacred fire, alid slake his hadr; 
But old Ancbises, rejrs'd in cmens, rear'd QZ5 

His hands to heay'n, and this request preferr'd : 
^^ If any vows, almighty Jfove, can bend 
Thy will*--if piety can pmyV* commend— 
Confimr the gbd presage whicb tboa art pleasM to 

S(^ce bad he saidy whetr^ oi> our left^ we hear giO 
A peal of rattKng tfautndcr roll in air : 
There shot a streaming lamp along the sky. 
Which on the winged HfhCnmg seeiii'd to fly : 
From o'er the roof the Waace begMi to move. 
And, trailing, vanbh'd m 4h' Idsean grove, 049 
It swept a path hi beav'n, aoJ shone a guide. 
Then in a steaming stsmek of solphwr died. 

The good eld iKEanwithsi:^^iant hands implor'd 
The gods* protectKM», arad? tinBcir star ador'd. 
**Now,irtw/'s«ihev **rays0n,namoredel^J J>5© 
1 yiefdy i fcilow where hdnr^nt shews the way. 
Keep (O my cottfttpy gods >) tor dweiling-pbce. 
And guarxl this cttiicjwe of tte Trcjan race. 
This tender dsiid !««^TIiese omens are y^ur awa ;. 
And you ami yst resfewe the mhiM town. g&d 

At least jwc oi iitjtii ^ what your signs foreshow : 
I stand resign^dy and am ptepar'd to go/' 

He said^^-^ffaor craoklmif flanvesi^pear on hig^f 
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And driving sparkles dance along the sky; 
With Vulcan's rage the rising winds conspire, 96O 
And hear our pakce roll the flood of fire. 
'^ Haste, my dear fether ! 1 ('tis no time to Wait) 
And load my dioulders with a willing freight. 
Whate'er befalls/ your life shall be my care ? 
One death, or one deliv' ranee, we will share. QiOs 
My hand shall lead our little son 5 arid you^ 
My faithful consort, shdl our steps pursue. 
Next, you, my servants, Beed my strict commands': 
Without the wallg a ruin'd temple stands, 
To Ceres hallow'd once : a cypress nigh . g^/O 
Shoots up her venerable head on high, 
By long religion kepi : there bend your feet; 
And in divided parties let us nieet. 
Oiil' country gods, the teBques, and the bands^ 
Hold you, my f^her, ift youf guiltless hands : ^& 
In me 'tis impious, holy things to bear. 
Red as I ant with slaughter, hew from wat. 
Till in some living stream I cleanse the guilt 
Of dire debate^ and blood in battle spilt." 
Thus ord'ring all that prudence could provide^ 0^0 
1 clothe my shoulders with a lion's hide^ 
And yellow spoils ; then, oii my bending back^ 
The welcome load of my dear father take ^ 
While on my better hand Ascanius hung, 
VOL. 11^ o 
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And with unequal paces tript along. g&S 

Creiisa kept behind : by choice we stray . / 

Through ev'ry dark and ev'ry devious way. 

I, who so bold and dauntless, just before, 

The Grecian darts and shock of lances bore, 

At ev'ry shadow now am seis'd with fear,' QQ& 

Not for myself, but for the charge I bear ; ' ^ 

TiH, near the ruiuM gate arriv'd at last,. 

Secure, and deeming all the danger past, ' T ". ' 

A frightful noise of trampling feet we hear. * 

My father, looking through the shades witb fear,- QQS 

Cjtied out, *^ Haste, haste,: my son t the foessare rtighi:' 

Their swords and shining armour I descry. 'V :,. . 

Some hOstUe god, for some unknown <^flfence, ; " 

Had sure bereft my mind of better sense : §99 

For, while through winding ways Itook my flight. 

And sought the shelter of the glodmy night> 

Alas ! I lost, Creiisa : hard to tesll - ^ 

If by her &tal destiny she fell, ; 

Or weary sate, or wander*d with affright ; 

But she waS lost for ever to my sight. 1005 

I knew not, or reflected, till I m6et 

My friends ^t Ceres* now de^rted seat. 

We met : not one was wanting ; only she 

Deceived Ijer friends, her son^ and wretched me. 

What mad expressions did my tongue refuse ? 101 Q 
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Whom did I not of gods or men accuse ? 
This was the fatal blow, that painM me more 
Than all I felt from ruin'd Troy before. 
Stung with my loss, and raving with despair, 
Abandoning my now forgotten care, 1015 

Of counsel, comfort, and of hope, bereft. 
My sire, my son, my country gods, I left. 
In shining armour once again I sheath 
My limbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearing death. 
Then headlong to the burning walls I run, 1020 
And seek the danger I was forc'd to shun. 
I tread my former tracks, through night explore 
Each passage, ev'ry street I crossed before. 
All things were full of horror and afFright, ^ 

And dreadful ev'n the silence of the night. 1025 
Then to my father's house I make repair. 
With some small glimpse of hope to find her there. 
Instead of her, the cruel Greeks I met : 
The house was fiU'd wita foes, with flames beset. 
Driv'n on the wings of winds, whole sheets of fire. 
Through air transported, to the roofs aspire. 1031 
From thence to Priam's palace I resort. 
And search the citadel, and desert court. 
Then, unobserved, I pass by Juno's church : 
A guard of Grecians had possessed the porch ; 1035 
There Phoenix and Ulysses watch the orey ; 

o2 
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And thither all the wealth of Troy oonvey-r*^ 
The spoils which they froin ransacked houses brought. 
And golden bowls from bummg altars caught, 
The tables of the gods, the pui^le vests, 1040 

'5'he people's treasure, and the pomp of priests. 
A rank of wretched youths, with pinion'd hand^. 
And captive n^atrons, in \mg ord,er stands. 
Then, with ungovern'd madness^ I proclaim, 
Thrpfugh, all tjie. sijent strq^% Creiisa's r^rn^ : 1045 
Qfeiisa still I call : at length $he h^^ 
And suddei>, thrqijigh tho ^^es of n^ight,, appeal? — 
Appears, nq iflore Creiisa, nor my wifei 
But a pale spectre, larger t;h^ft the lifi^* .; 
Aghast, astooish'dj^ and struck dumb wi^h/ear, IQ5Q 
I fitopd : like bristly?, ro^^ my stiffi^ii'd. hair. 
Then thus the ghost b^gan to SoCth my grief: . 
" Nor teai^sj iw^r cries, c^n give the dead relief. 
Desist, my mvch-lov'd lord, t' indulge yoyr p$in : 
You bear m more thaa what, thC; gods Qi?da«b 1055 
My fa^tes, permit me ilot froto feence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great controller of the sky. • 

Long wand'ri^g ways for you the pow'rs deoree-— * 
On land hard.WbwifS, a»d; a Jertgith of se^. 
Then, aft?rf majij^ painfuj y^^ara are pasifc> - ^o6o 

On Latium's ha^y shore you sh^l be oast, ' 
Where gentle Tyljer fnDoa his bed bcfeoMs 
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The flow'ry meadows, and the feeding folds. 

Th^re end your toils ; and there your fates provide 

A quidt kingdcAn^ arid a royal bride : 1 o65 

There Fortune shall the Trojan line restore ; 

And you for lost Grelisa weep no more. 

Fear not that I shall watch, with servile shame, 

Th' imperious looks of some proud Grecian dame. 

Or, stooping to the victor's lust, disgrace 1070 

My goddess mother, or my royal race. 

And now, farewell ! the parent of the gods 

Restrains my fleeting soul in her abodes. 

I trust our common issue to your care." 

She said, and gliding pass'd unseen in air, 1075 

I strove to speak : but horror tied my tongue ; 

And thrice about her neck my arms I flung. 

And, thrice deceived, on vain embraces hung. 

Light as an empty dream at break of day. 

Or as a blast of wind, she rush'd away. 1080 

Thus having pass'd the night in fruitless pain, 
I to my longing friends return again — 
Amaz*d th* augmented number to behold. 
Of men and matrons mix'd, of young and old — . 
A wretched exil'd crew together brought, 1085 

With arms appointed, and with treasure fraught, 
Resolv'd, and willing, under my command, 
To run all hazards both of sea and land, 

03 
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The Morn began, from Ida, to display 

Her rosy cheeks ; and Phosphor led the day : lOQO 

Before the gates the Grecians took their post. 

And all pretence of late relief was lost. 

I yield to Fate, unwillingly retire. 

And, loaded, up the hill convey my sire. 
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BOOK III. 



ARGUMENT. 



^neas proceeds in his relation : he gives an account of the fleet with 
which he sailed, and thci success of his first voyage to Thrace. 
From thence he directs his course to Delos, and asks the oracle 
-what place the gods had appointed for his habitation ? By a mis- 
take ol' the oracle's answer, be settles in Crete. His housebpld 
gods give him jhe true sense of the oracle, in a dream^ He fol- 
lows their advice, and makes the best of his way for Italy. He is 
cast on several shores* and meets with very surprising adventures, 
till at length he lands on Sicily, where his father Anchiscs dies. * 
This is the place which he was sailing from, when the tempest 
rose, and threw him upon the Carthaginian coast. 

When heav'n had overturn'd the Trojan state. 
And Priam's throne, by too severe a fate ; 
When ruin'd Troy became the Grecians' prey. 
And Ilium's lofty tow'rs in ashes lay ; 
WamM by celestial omens, we retreat, 5 

To seek in foreign lands a happier seat. 
Near old Antandros, and at Ida's foot, 
The timber of the sacred groves we cut, 
04 
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And build our fleet — uncertain yet to find 
What place the gods for our repose assign'd. 10 
Friends daily flock ; and scarce the kindly spring 
Began to clothe the ground, and birds to sing, 
When old Anchises summon'd all to sea : ^ 
The crew my father and the Fates obey. 
With sighs and tears I leave my natiye shore, 15 
And empty fields, where Ilium stood before. 
My sire, my son, our less and greater gods, 
AH sail at once, and cleave the briny floods. 
• Against our coast, appears k spacious land, 
Whiph onc9 the fierce I^ycurgus did command, 20 
(Thracia the name — the people ^old in war- 
Vast are their fields, and tillage is their care) 
A hospitable realm, while Fate was kind. 
With Troy in friendship and religion join'd. 
I land, with luckless omens ; then adore 23 

Their gods, and draw a line along the shore ; 
I lay tlie deep foundations of a wall. 
And ^nos, nam'd from me, the city call. 
To Dionaean Venus vows are paid. 
And all the powVs that rising labours aid ; 30 

A bull on Jove's imperial altar laid. 
Not far, a rising hillock stood in view : 
Sharp myrtles, on the sides, and cornels grew. 
There, while I went to crop the silvan scenes. 



And shade our altar with their leafy greens, 35 

I puird a plajit^ — with horror I relate 

A prodigy so strange, and full of fate— • 

The rooted fibres rose ; and, from the wound. 

Black bloody drops distill'd upon the ground. 

Mute and amaz'd, my hair with terror stood ; 40 

Fear shrunk my sinews, and congeal'd my blood. 

Mann'd once again, another plant I try : 

That other, gush'd with the same sanguine die. 

Then fearing guilt for some offence unknown, 

With pray'rs and vows the Dryads I atone, 43 

With all the sisters of the woods, and most 

The god of arms, who rules the Thracian cx)ast— 

That they, or he, these omens would avert. 

Release our: fears, and better signs impart. 

ClearM, as I thought, and fully fix*d at length 50 

To learn the cause, I tugg'd with all my strength : 

I bent my knees against the ground : once more . 

The violated myrtle ran with gore. 

Scarce dare I tell the sequel : from the womb 

Of wounded earth, and caverns of the tomb, 55 

A groan, as of a troubled ghost, renewed 

My fright, and then these dreadful words ensu'd : 

** Why dost thoa thus my bury'd body rpnd ? 

Q ! spare the corps of thy unhappy friend } 

Spare to pollute thy pious hands with, blood : 6o 
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The tears distil not from the wounded wood; 

But ev'ry drop this living tree contains. 

Is kindred blood, arid ran in Trojan veins. 

O ! fly from this unhospitable shore, 

Wam'd by my fate; for I am Polydore! 65 

Here loads of lances, in my blood erabruM, 

Again shoot upward, by my blood renew*d." 

My fault'ring tongue and shiv'ring limbsdeclare 
My horror; and in bristles rose my hair. 
When Troy with Grecian arms was closely pent, 70 
Old Priam, fearful of the war's event. 
This hapless Polydore to Thracia sent : 
Loaded with gold, he sent his darling, far 
From noise and tumults, and destructive war. 
Committed to the faithless tyrant's care; 75 

Who, when he saw the pow'r of Troy decline^ 
Forsook the weaker, with the strong to join— ^ 
Broke ev'ry bond of nature and of truth. 
And murder' d, for his wealth, the royal youth* 

sacred hunger of pernicious gold ! 80, 
What bands of faith can impious lucre hold? 
Now, when my soul had shaken off her fears, 

1 call my father, and the Trojan peers— 
Rtelate the prodigies of heav'n — ^require 

What he commands, and their advice desire. JS5 
All vote to leave that execrable shore> 
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Polluted' with the blood of Polydore; 
But, ere we sail, his fun'ral rites prepare. 
Then, to his ghost, a tomb and altars rear. 
In mournful pomp the matrons walk the round, 90 
With baleful cypress and blue fillets crowned, 
With eyes dejected, and with hair unbound. 
Then bowls of tepid milk and blood we pour, 
And thrice invoke the soul"of Polydore. 

Now, when the raging storms no longer reign, 95 
But southern gales invite us to the main. 
We launch our vessels, with a prosperous wind. 
And leave the cities and the shores behind. 

An island in th' jEgaean main appears : 
Neptune and watVy Doris claim it theirs. lOO 

It floated once, till Phoebus fix'd the sides 
To rooted earth ; and now it braves the tides. 
Here, borne by friendly winds, we come ashore. 
With needful ease our weary linibs restore. 
And the Sun's temple and his town adore. 105 

Anius, the priest and king, with laurel crown'd. 
His hoary l&cks with purple fillets bound,. 
Who saw my sire the Delian shore ascend. 
Came forth with eager haste to meet his friend; 
Invites him to his palace; and, in sign 1 10 

Of ancient love, their plighted hands they join. 
Then to the temple of the god I went, 
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And thus, lefore the shrine, my vows ptestot : 

** Give, O Thymbraeus ! give a resting plaoe 

To the sad reliques of the Tfqjaii race-— 115 

A seat secure, a region of their own, 

A lasting empire, and a happier town. 

Where Shall we fix ? where shall our labours end ? 

Whom shall we follow, and what fate attend ? 

Let not my pray'rs a doubtful answer find; 120 

But in clear auguries unveil thy mind." 

Scarce had I said : he shoc^ the holy ground. 

The laurels, and the iofty hills around; 

And from the tripos rush'd a bellowing sound. 

Prostrate we fell; confessed the pr^ent god, 125 

Who gave this answer frcwn his dark abode : 

^* Undaunted youths ! go, seek that mother 6arth 

From which your ancestors derive their birth. 

The soil that sent you forth, h^ ancient race. 

In her old bosom, shall a^in embrace. 130 

Through the wide world th' ^neian house shall f eign^ 

And children's children shall tte crown siKtain.'* 

Thus Phoebus did our future fates disclose i 

A mighty tumult, mix'd with joyi arose. 

All are concem'd to know what place the god 135 

Aiaign'd, and where deternxin'd our abode* 

My father, long revolving in his mind 

TThe race and lineage o£ th? Trojan k4n<|. 
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Thus answerM their demands: *^ Ye princes, hear 

Your pleading fortune ; arid dispel your fear. 140 

The fruitful isle of Crete, well known to feme. 

Sacred of old to Jove's imperial name. 

In the mid ocean lies, with large command ; 

And on it^s plains a hundred cities stand. 

Another Id» rises thei^; afixi we . ^ 145 

From thende darive oiir Trojan ancestry 4 • 

From then/5fi^ as 'tis divulgM by certain faniCy . 

To the Rhoet^an shores old Teucer came; 

There fix'd^ arid there the seat of empire chose. 

Ere Iliu^i and the Tjrojaa to wVs arose. 150 

In humble vales they buih thdar soft abodes^ 

Till Cybele, the mbthericrf til* gdds, ' ^ : : ' ' 

With tinkling cymbals chahn'd th' Idaean Woods. 

She secret xi&s and cerertioniBs taught. 

And to the yoke the savage lions brought. 155 * 

Let us the land, which hcfltv'n iappoints, explore; 

Appease the.wincfe, and seek the Gnossian shore. 

If Jove assists the passage of our fleet. 

The .third propitious dawn discovers Crete.'* 

Thus having said, the sacrifices, laid 160 

On smoking altars, to the gods he paid — 

A bull, to Neptune an oblation due. 

Another bull to bright Apollo, slew— 

A.milknwhite ewe^ the western winds .to please. 
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And one cod-black, to calm the stormy seas, l65 

Ere this, a flying rumour had been spread. 

That fierce Idomeneus from Crete was fled, 

Expeird and exil'd ; that the coast was free 

From foreign or domestic enemy. 

We leave the Delian ports, and put to sea ; 17 CX 

By Naxos, fam'd for vintage, make our way ; 

Then green Donysa pass; and sail in sight ' ^j 

Of Paros' isle, with marble quarries white. 

We pass the scattered isles of Cyclades^ 

That, scarce distinguished, seem to stud th^ seas. 175 

The shouts of sailors double near the shores; 

They stretch their canvas, and they ply their oars. 

" All hands aloft! for Crete! for Crete!" they cry, 

And swiftly through the foamy billows fly. 

Full on the promised lami'at length we bore, 180 

With joy descending on the Cretan shore. 

With eager haste a rising town I frame^ 

Which from the Trojan Pergamus I name : 

The name itself was grateful : — I exhort 

To found their houses, and erect a fort. 185 

Our ships are haulM upon the yellow strand : 

The youth begin to till the laboured land ; 

And I myself new marriages promote, 

Give laws; and dwellings I divide by lot: 

When rising vapours choke the wholesome akr, igo 
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And bla^s of noisome winds corrapt the year : 

The trees devouring caterpillars burn : 

Parch'd was the grass, and blighted was the com : 

Nor 'scape tbe beasts : forSirius, from on high, 

With pestilenjtialheai infects the^ sky: 195 

My men—some fall, the rest in fevers fry. 

Again my father bids me seek the shore 

Of sacred Delo^ and the god implore. 

To learn what end of woes we inight expect, 

And to what clime our weary course direct. 200 

*Twas m'ght, when ev'ry creature, void of cares. 
The common gift of balmy slumber shares: 
The statues of my gods, (for such they seem'd) 
Those go<b whom I from flaming Troy redeemed. 
Before me stood, majestically bright, 205 

Full in the. beams of Phoebe's ent'ring light. 
Then thus they spoke, and eas'd my troubled mind : 
" What from the Delian god thou go'st to find, 
He tells thee here, and sends us to relate. 
Those powVs are we, companions of thy fate, . 210 
Who from. the burning town by thee were, brought. 
Thy fortune foHowM, and thy safety wrought. 
Through seas and lands as we thy steps attend. 
So shall our care thy glorious race befriend. 
An ampfe realm for thee thy fates ordain, 215 

A town, that o'er the conquered world shall reign. 



Thou, mighty walls for mighty nations buiidj 
Nor let thy weary mind to labours yield: 
But change thy seat ; for not the Dalian god. 
Nor we, have giv*n thee Crete for oar abode* 220 
A land there is, Hesperia calFd of old, 
(The soil is fruitful, and the natives bold-— 
Th* (Enotrians held it once) by later &me. 
Now caird Italia, from the leader's name* 
lasius there, and Da^danus, were bom. 225 

From thence we came, and thither must return. 
Rise, and thy sire with these glad tidings greet,— 
Search Italy; for Jove denies thee Crete,'* 

Astonish'd at their voices and their sight, 
(Nor were they dreams, but visions of the night ; 23Q 
I saw, I knew their faces, and descry'd. 
In perfect view, their hair with fillets tied) ^ 
I started from my coudi : a clammy sweat 
()n all my limbs, and shiv'ring body, sate. 
To heav'n I lift my hands with pious haste, 239f 
And sacred incense in the flames I cast. 
Thus to the gods their perfect honours dc«^. 
More cheerful to my good old sire I run. 
And tell the pleasing new®. In little space 
He found his error of the double race, ^ 240 

Not, as before he deem'd, d^v'd feom Cr^; 
No more deluded by the doubtful seat ; . 
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Then said, ^^ O son, turmoird in Trojan fate ! 
Such things as these Cassandra did relate* 
This da/ revives within my mind, what she 245 
Foretold of Troy renew'd in Italy, 
And Latian knds : but who could then have thought 
That Phrygian gods to Latium should be brought. 
Or who believM what mad Cassandra tau^t ? 
Now let us go, where Phoebus leads the way.** 260 
He said; and we with glad consent obey. 
Forsake the seat; and, leaving few'behind, 
We spread pur sails b^bre the willing wind, 
Nowfinm the sight of land our galleys move. 
With only seas around, and skies above ; 255 

When o'er our heads descends a burst of rain. 
And night with sable clouds involves the main: 
The ruffling winds the foamy billows raise : 
The scatter'd fleet is forc'd to sevVal ways^ 
Tlie face of heaven i« ravish'd from oui^ eyes ; 26o 
And in redoubled peals the roaring thunder flies. 
Cast from our course, we wand^ in die dark; 
No stars to guide, no point of land to mark. 
£v*n Palinurus no distinction (oand 
Betwixt the ni^t and day; such darkness rdgn'd 
around. 265 

Three starless nights the doubtful navy strays 
Without distinction, and three sunless days : 
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The fourth renews the light; and frbm our shrouds 
We view arising land, like distant clouds: 
The mountain-tops confirm the pleasing sights 270 
And curling smoke ascending from their height. 
Tlie canvas falls ; their oars the sailors ply ; 
I^rom the rude strokes the whirling waters fly. 
At length I land upon the Strophades, 
Safe from the danger of the stormy seas. 275 

Those isles are compass'd by th' Ionian main ; 
The dire abode where the foul Harpies reign, 
Forc'd by the winged warriors to repair , 
To their old homes, atid leave their costly fare. 
Monsters more fierce ofi^ended heav'n ne'er sent 280 
From hell's abyss, for human punishment — 
With, virgin^faces, but with wombs obscene. 
Foul paunches, and with ordure stiir unclean; 
With claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. 
, We landed at the port, and soori beheld 285 

Fat herds of. oxen graze the flow'ry field : 
And wanton^goats without a keeper stray'd.— 
. With weapjMis we tjie Avelcome prey invade. 
Then call the gods for partners of our feast. 
And Jove,hirnsielf,.tbe chief invited guest. 29O 

We spread the tables on the greensward ground : 
We fee4 with hunger; and the bowls go round; 
When ik)na theimnintaiti-tops, with hideous erf,-' 
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And clatt'ring wings, the hungry Harpies fly : 
They snatch the meat, defiling all they find, 295 
And, parting, leave a loathsome stench behind. 
Close by a hollow rock, again we sit. 
New dress the dinner, and the beds refit, 
Secure from sights beneath a pleasing shade, ;; 

Whe^e tufted trees a native arbour made. 300 

Again the holy fires on altars burn; 
And once again the ravenous birds return. 
Or from the dark recesses where they lie, 
Or fnom another quarter of the sky— 
With filthy daw3 their odious meal repeat, 305 
And mix iheit loathsome ordureg with their meat* 
I pid rfiy friends for vengeance then prepare, ^ 
And with the hellish nation wage the war. 
They, as commanded, for the fight provide. 
And in the grass their glittVing weapons hide : 310 
Then, when along the crooked shore we bear 
Their clatt'ring wings, and saw the foes appear, 
Misenus sounds a charge : we take th' alarm. 
And our strong hands with swords and bucklers arm. 
In this new kind of combat, all employ 315 

Their utmost force, the monsters to destroy- 
In vain: — the fated skin is proof to wounds; 
And from their plumes the shining sword rebounds. 
At length rebuflf^l, they leave theii: mangled prey, 
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And their stretchM pinions to the skie$ display. 320 

Yet one remained— the messenger of Fate, 

High on a craggy cliff Gelaeno gate, 

And thus her dismal errand did relate : 

^* Whati not contented with our oxen slain, 

Dare you with heav'n ^n impious war majntam, 325 

And drive the Harpies from their native reign ? 

Heed therefore what I say; and keep in mind 

What; Jove decrees, what Phcebus has designed. 

And I, the Furies* queen, from both relate-- 

You seek th' Italian shores, foredoomed by Fptt : 33Q 

Th* Italian shcM'es are granted you to fjnd. 

And a safe passage to the port assigned. 

But know, th^t, ere your promised walls ypu hqild^ 

My curses shall severely be fulfiir4» 

Fierce famine is your lot— for this misdeed, 33f 

Reduc'd to grind the plates pn ybich ypu fee4?*^ 

6he said, and to the neighb'nng forest flew^ 

Our courage fails us, amj our fe?r5 renew. 

Hopeless to win by Wiar, tq pray'rs we fall> 

And on th' offended Harpies hmmbly c^l, 340 

And (whether gods or lairds obspene they were) 

Our vows, for pardqn an4 for peace, prefer? 

But old Ancbises, off •ring sacrifice. 

And lifting up to heay'n his hands and eyes, 

Ador'd the greater gods-r-*^ Avert/* said he^^ 34^ 
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**Th^5e oteeas! render vcSn this prophecy^ 

And /rom th' impending cjirse a pious pe<^Ie free.*^ 

iTius having said, be bidg^ us put to sea : 

We loose from shore our halsers, and otfeyy 3'4(^ 

And soon with swelling saifs pursue' our wait^ry w^y. 

Amidst our course, iSacynthian woods appear j 

And next by rocty Neritos we steer : 

We fly from Ithaca's detested Aiorf^f 

And cJUrse the lamd which dire Uly^e? bp*cV 

At length Leucate's ck^dy top appear$, 3St 

Arid the Sun's tempte, which the Sailor fe^ra. 

Resolv'd to breaite a Ml^hiie from labour p^sl, 

Ou^ crooked anchcws from the prow mt eas^- 

And joyful to the little city haste. 

Here, safe beyond our JjopeB, our vows we pay ,8^ 

To Jove> the guide and patron of mir way, ' 

The customs of oot eOuntry we p^rpu^e. 

And Trojan games on Actian shores renew. ; 

Our" youth their naked Embs besmear with otf^ 

And exercise the wrestlers' nobleloil— ^ d^^ 

Pleas'd to have sail'd sa^ long before the wjind> 

And left so many Gr;eci3n towns behihd. , 

The sun had now fulfill'd his annual coui^. 

And Boreas on the seas' di^lay'd his force i 

1 fix'd upon the temple's lofty door ^0 

The brazen shield wbidi vsmquish'd AbftS borfe: 
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The verse beneath my name and action speaks : 
*^ These arms -^neas took from conquering Greeks/* 
Then I command to weigh : the seamen ply 
Their sweeping oars: the smoking billows fly, ' 375 
The sight of Wgh Phaeacia soon we lost, 
And skimm'd along Epirus' rocky coast. 
Then to Chaonia's port our course we bend. 
And, landed, to Buthrotus* heights ascend. 379 
Here wofidrous things were loudly blaz'd by Fame- 
How Helenus revivM the Trojan name, 
And reign'd in Greece ; that Priam's captive! son 
Succeeded Pyrrhus in his bed and throne ; ' 
And fair Ahdrbmache, restored by Fate, 
Once more was happy in a Trojan mate. 385 

i leave my galleys riding in the port, 
And long to see the new Dardanian court. 
By chance, the mournful queen, before the gate, 
Then solemnizM her former husband's fate. 
Green altars, fais'd of turf, with gifts she crown'd ; 39O 
And sacred priests in order stand around. 
And thrice the name of hapless Hector souqd. 
The grove itself resembles Ida's wood ; 
And Simc^'s seem'd the well-dissembled flood. ' 

But when, at nearer distance^ she beheld 8g5 

My shinipg armour and my Trojan shield, 
AstcHiish'd at the sight, the vital heat 
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forsakes her limbs, her veins no longer beat: 
She^ faints, she falls, and scarce recov'fmg strength. 
Thus, with a fault'ring tongue, she speaks at length: • 
" Are you alive, O goddess-bom?" she said,' ' koi 
^* Or ifa ghost, then where is Hector's sh^?*'-; 'i' 
At this she feast a loud 4nd frightful cry^-i- ' ' ' 
WHh broken words I made' this brief reply.:' ' 
" All of ine that remains, appears in sight;:' i '40fl 
I live; if living be to Ic^h'the fight— ' "> " ' /^ 
No phantom; fcut I drag a wi-dtched life/ ' '] m ) 
My fate resembling that of Hfectbr's wJfe; ^ 

Wfeat hive you suflfer'dsfece you lost yoto'lowl? - ' 
By what strange blessing are yoti now restbr'd I 410 
Still are y(>u:,iiect<H''s ? or is Hector fled, T 

And his rem^brahce lost in l^rrhus' bed?" - 

With eyes d^ected, in a lowly tone, ' '; : ' ; 
Aften a mpdcst pause,? ^he thus begun : :* .. . ! . 
" Oh only happy maid of Priam's race, < 4lSf 

Whoni death ^iver'd from the foe's embrace ! 
Commanded! on* Achilles' itomb to die, 
Not forc'd, like us, tor hard captivity. 
Or in a haughty master's arms to lie: ' ; i 

In Grecian »ships, unhappy wew^ere bom^ 420f 
Endur'd the victor's lust, sustain'd the scorn : 
Thus I submitted to the lawless pride 1 1 

Of Pyrrhus, more a handmaid than a bride, 
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CIoyM with possession, fie fOTsook toy bed. 

And Hel«i-« lovely d^ghter sought to wed; AW 

Thtn me to Trcgan Helaius res^n'd. 

And his two slaves in equal tn^^ge joinM ; 

Till y<:)ui^ Orestes, pierc'd with deep despair, : 

And longing to redeem the promis'd fair. 

Before Apollo's altar slew the ravisher. 430 

By Pyrrhw' death tfee kingdom we r^aia'd : 

At least one half with Helenas remained. 

Our part, ftom Chaon he Chaetaia oaM^ 

And names^ from Perg^tiiHtis^ his rising yf^W^. 

But ywi what fates have kuaded on our coast ? ^135 

Wkat godshave«ent yoH,orwh^ storms have to6s*4f 

Does young AscaDms life Mid hedth >eijoy,^ 

SavM fr(tm the rmhs df unhappy .Troy ?: . 

O ! tell me how Ws mother's los* he bears, . 

What hopesare|wromis'dfttom his Woommg ywts^idfk 

How much of Hector in his face appeiirs?" 

Shespoke; and mixMher q)eeich wthiBOlariifiilcriesi* 

And fruitless te^ came tmcklHig A'om. hef eyes. 

At length her lord deseonds iQxwr the pliiin. 

In pomp, attended with a nrim'tows tminr;. ; .446 

Eeceives his friends, and /to the bity leads, 

And tears of joy amidst his welcome shedsw 

Proceeding on, another Troy I see. 

Or, in less cooapass, Troy's epitome. 
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A riv'let By ftie mme of Xanthus ran ; 450 

And I embrace the Scaean gate again. 

My iiiends in pDrticoes were entertain^'d ; 

And feasts and pleasures tHtou^ the city reign'd* 

Th& tihhi fiU'd the spacious hall around ; ' 454 

And golden bowfa mih sparkling wine wefe crown'd. 

Two 4ays we passed in mlrth^ till friendly gales, . 

Blown^frcHU the soutli, supply 'd our swelling saiis. 

Then to tjie royal seer I thus began : 

*^ O thott who hnow'st, beyoaid the reach of mai. 

The laws of Iwov'n, and what the stars decree, 460 

Whom Phtebus taught unerring prc^hecy^ 

Prom his own tripod, and his holy tree^— 

Skifl'd in the wing*d iiAabitants of air, 

Wbat auspices th^r notes and £ighte dedare**-* 

O !: say-nfor all rel^ous rites portend 46S 

A happy vc^agCk, «id a prosperous end ; 

Aiyi «v'ry powV tod omen €ff 4iie sky 

Direct my toorse fiw dedtin'd Italy ; ' 

lot only dire Odaeno, from the gods, 

A dismal fimbie &taliy ^ibrbodes — 4f0 

Oi say, what dangers I am first to shun. 

What toils to vanquish, and what course to mn.*^ 

The pmphet "first mih sacrifice adores 
The greater gods ; their pardon then implores^ 
Unbinds the fillet from his holy head ; 47& 
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"To Phoebus, next, my trembling steps he Ied> 
Full of religious doubts .a,nd awful dread. ' , ^ 

Then, with his god possess'd, before the dirine, 
Tliese words proceeded fiiom his mouth divine:. 
** O goddess-bom ! (for heavVs appointed will; 480 
With greater auspices of .g(x>d than ill. 
Foreshows Ay voyage^ and thy course direote-^ ; ^ 
Thy fates conspire^ and Jove Mnself protects) ; ■ 
Of many things, some few I shalLexpkin^ - . j: -V 
Teadi.thee to shun the dangers of the iiain, : '4J&9 
And tK)W)at length^ the promised, shore tbjgain. 
The rest Jthe Fates from Helerius conceal/: - o^ *' 
And JunoVaagry pa>ii^ -r .forhids!to;teil./ c : : 

First, then, that happy shore, ;that seems samghy - 
Will :^. from your deluded wishes fly: ^ * * 4^0 
Long tracts of seas divide your hopes frrahe Itaij :. ^ 
For you mui^t; cruise along Sicilian sibQresj. i' '\ 

And stem the oittrents -with your 8truggl^g!oarii;jA 
Then round th' Italian coast jrour niivy;«leer; . 
And, after this, to Circe's island veer J . :> , 49ffc 
hti^y last, before your new foundations ri«fe>. :.r / 
Must pass the Stygian lake, and view the nbthgr^ieS^ 
Now mark the signs of future ease and rest f;::r ^ * / 
And bear them safely treasured in thy br^tst* . 
When, in the shady shelter of a wood, :. 90a 
And near the margin of a gentle flood, ./ . .:■ ^ Vj 
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Thou sbalt behold a sow upon the grpund, V 
With thirty sucking young ericbmpassM rouiid ; 
The dam and offspring tvhite as 'falling snow^— ; : 
These on thy city shall their name bestow j** v SOA 
And there shall end thy labours and thy #oe. . ' I 
Nor let the threateh'd famine fright thy miiid ; ' 
For Phoebus willassist; and Eate the waj?:,wiWfiad.-^ 
Let not thy course to that ill coast be bentf, .^ T 
Which fronts froni far th' Epiriatx continent-: . 510 
Those parts are all by Grecian foes possessed. ; ' ■ 
The saVage Locrians here' the shores infesti i '* 
There fi^roe Homeneus his? city builds, . < ' 

And giiards with arms the' SalentinJan fields ; ' v . 
And on the mountain's brow Petilia stands, .^ 315 
Which Philoctetes with his troops comrliarids. -- '^ ' 
Ev'n when thy fleet is landed on the shoi«, ' i 

And priests with holy vows the gods adOre^ - ' \ 
Then with a purple veil involve your eyes. 
Lest hostile faces blast the sacrifice. ^ '520 

These rites and customs to the rest commend. 
That to your pious race they may descend. = ; ^ 
When, parted hence, the wind that ready waits ,' 
For Sicily, shall bear you to the straits ' ' . 
Where proud Pelorus opes a wider way, 525 

Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea : ' 
Veer starboard sea and land> . Th' Italian shore. 
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And fair Sidtia*s coast, were one, bdbre 

An earthquake causM the flaw ; the roarmg tides 

The passage broke, thsit land from lasid divides ; 539 

And, where the lands retirM, the nishiiig ocean rides. 

Distinguished by the straits, on either hand^ 

Now rising cities in long order standi 

And imtful fields: — so aatich can time tnvlade 534 

The mouM'ringwork, that bewteous Nature nmde,-^ 

Far on the r%ht, her dogs foul ScyUa hides ; 

Charybdis rowing on the feft presides. 

And in her greedy wbirl-pocd sucks the tides; 

Then spouts them from bdpw: wi& fury driven. 

The waves mount up^ andwashthef^Beeof hj39v*n« 540 

Bttt Scylla from her den, with open jaws. 

The sinkii^ vessel in her eddy draws. 

Then dadies on the rodts. — A human face, / 

And virgin bosom, hides her tail's disgrace : 

Her parts obsoene bdow the waves desceaid, :§f#$ 

With dogs inclosed; and in a dolphin eiid» 

Tis s^fer, then, to bear aloof to sea. 

And coast iPk^ynus^ though with more delay, 

Than once ta view mis-shapen Scylla near. 

And the IoikI yell of wat'ry wolves to hear. SSC* 

Besides, if faith to Helenua be due. 
And if pnofdietic JPfao&bos fell mt true. 
Do not this precept (tf your frifend forget^ 
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Which fbei%fore mpre thaa once I mast repeat : 
Above the reit, great Juno's name adore ; .55$ 

Pay vows to Juno ; Juiio's aid implore. 
Let gifts be to the mighty queen designed ; 
And mollify with pray*rs her haugb^ mind. 
Thus, at the length, your passage shall be free. 
And you shall safe descend on Italy. 56O 

Arriv'd at Cumae, when you view the flood 
iOf black Avemus, and the sounding wood. 
The mad prophetic Sibyl you shall find. 
Dark in a cave, and on a rock redinM. 
She sings tl^ fates, and, in her frantic fits, 565 
The notes and n^nes, inscribed to leaves commits. 
What she commits to leaves, in order laid. 
Before the cavem*s entrance are displayed : 
UnmovM they lie : but, if a blast of wind 
Without, or vapours issue from behind, 570 

The leaves are borne aloft in liquid air ; 
And she resumes no more her niuseful care. 
Nor gathers from the rocks her scattered verse. 
Nor sets in order what the winds disperse. 
Thusj many not succeeding, most upbraid 575 
The madness of the visionary maid. 
And with loud curses leave the mystic shade. 

Think it not loss of time a while to stay, 
Tljough thy companion? chide thy long delay ; 579 
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Though summonM to the seas, though pleasing gale» 

Invite thy course, and stretch, thy swelling sails: 

But beg the sacred priesitess to relate 

With willing words, and not to write, thy fate. 

The fierce Italian people, she will show. 

And all thy wars, and all thy future woe, 585 

And what thou raay'st avoid, and what must undergo. 

She shall direct thy course, instruct thy mind. 

And teach thee how the happy shores to find. 

Thfe is what heav'n allows me to relate : ^ 

Now mrt in .peac^ ; pursue thy better fate, 5Q0 

Andjf raise, by strength* pf arms, the Trojan state.** 

^ This when the priest >vkh friendly voice dedar*d, 

^e gave me licence, and rich gifts prepar'd : 

Bounteous of treasure, he supply'd my want 

With heavy gojd, and pollsh'd elephant, , 5Q5 

Then Dondqnaean .caldrons put on board. 

And ev'ry ship with sums of silver stpr'd. 

A trusty coat of mail to me he sent. 

Thrice chain'd with gold, for use and ornan)ent; 

The helm, of Pyrrhus added to the rest, . 600 

That flourishM with a plume and waving crest. 

Nor was my sire forgotten, nor my friends : 

And large recruits he to my navy sends-— 

Men, horses, captains^ arms, and warlike stores; . 

Supplies new pilots, ai^ new. sv?i?eping pars. . 60S 
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Meantime, niy sire commands to hoist our sails, 
Lest we should lose the first auspicious gales. 
The prophet blessM the parting brew, and, last, 
With words like these, his ancient friend embrac'd : 
*^ Old happy man, the care of gods above, 6 10 

Whom heav'nly Venus honour'd with her love. 
And twice preserved thy iife when Trc^ was lost ! 
Behold from far the-wfeh'd Ausonian coast ; 
.There land; but take a larger compass rounds 
For that before isallforbidden ground. 6 15 

The shore that Phoebus has design'd for youj, 
At farther distance lies, conceal'd from view. 
Go happy hence, and.feeek your n^w abodes; 
Bless'd in a son, and favdur'd :by the gods : 
For I with useless words prolong your stay, 620 
When soutJNerri gales have summon'd you away." 
Nor lesSjtbp queen our parting thence deplor'd. 
Nor was less bounteous than her .Trojan lord. 
A noble present to my son she brought, 
A robe with flowVs on golden tissue wrought. 625 
A Phrygian vest; and loads with gifts beside' 
Of precious texture, and of Asian pride. . < 
^^ Accept,'- she said, *^ these monuments of love. 
Which in my youth with happier hands I wove : 
Regard th^e trifles for. tjie giver's sake ^ • 630 

'Tis the last present E^ectjDf'is wife can make. 
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Thou calPst my lost Astyanax to mind : 
In thee, his features and his form I find* 
I His eyes so sparkled with a lively flame; 
Such were his motions ; such was all his frame ; 035 
And ah ! had heav*n so pleasM, his years had been the 
same." 
With tears I took my last adieu, and said, 
^* Your fortune, happy pan-, already made> 
XiCaves you no ferther wish. My detent state. 
Avoiding one, incurs another fate. 640 

To you a quiet seat the gods allow : 
You have no shcM^ to search, no seas to plough^ 
Nor fields of flying Italy to chase~ 
Deluding visions, and a vain embrace! 
You see another SimoJs, and enjoy fi45 

The labour of your hands, another Troy^ 
With better auspice than her ancient tow'rs. 
And less obnoxious to the Grecian pow'rs. 
If e'er the gods, whom I with vows adore, 
Conduct my steps to Tyber*s haj^y shore— 650 
If ever I ascend the Latian throne. 
And build a city I may call my own- 
As both of us our birth from Troy derive. 
So let our kindred lines in concord live. 
And both in acts of equal friendship strive. 659 

pur fortunes^ good or bad^ shall be the same : 
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The double TrO)r shall diflfer but in name ; 
That what we now begin, may never end. 
But long to late posterity descend/* 659 

Near the Ceraunian rocks our course we bore-^ 
The shortest passage to th' Italian shore. 
Now had the sun withdrawn his radiant light, 
And hills were hid in dusky shades of night : 
We land, and, on the bosom of the ground, 
A safe retreat and a bare lodging found, 66S 

Close by the shore we lay ; the sailors keep 
Their watches, and the rest securely sleep. 
The night, proceeding on with silent pace, 
Stood in her noon, and view'd with equal face 
Her steepy rise, and her declining race. 67(^ 

Then wakeful Palinurus rose, to spy 
The face of heav'n, and the nocturnal sky ; 
And listen'd ev'ry breath 'of air to try; 
Observes the stars, and notes their sliding course. 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and their wat'ry force; 675 
And both the Bears is careful to behold. 
And bright Orion, arm'd with burnish'd gold. 
Then, when he saw no thieat'ning tempest nigh. 
But a sure promise of a settled sky, 
N He gave the sign to weigh : we break our sleep, 680 
Forsake the pleasing shore, and plough the deep. 
And now the rising mom with rosy light 
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Adorns the skies, and puts the stars to flight; 

When we from far, like bluish mists, descry 

The hills, and then the plains, of Italy. 685 

Achates first pronounced the joyful sound ; 

Then ^^ Italy!" the cheerful crew rebound. 

My sir^ Anchises crown'd a cup with wine. 

And, ofF'ring, thus implor'd the powVs divine : 

^^ Ye gods, presiding over lands and seas, 69O 

And you who raging winds and waves appease. 

Breathe on our swelling sails a prosp'rous wind. 

And smooth our passage to the port assigned/* . 

The gentle gales their flagging force renew; 

And now the happy harbour is in view, 695 

Minerva's teipple then salutes our sight, 

Plac'd, as a land-mark, on the mountain's height. 

We furl our gails, and turn the prows to shore; 

The curling waters round the galleys roar. 

The land lies open to the raging East, 700 

Then, bending like a bow, with rocks compress'd, 

3huts out the storms ; the winds and waves complain. 

And yent their malice on the cliffs in vain. 

The port lies hid within; pn either side. 

Two tow'ring rock,$ the narrow mouth divide. 705 

The temple, which aloft w^ view'd before. 

To distance files, and seems to shun the shore. 

Scarce ^anded, the first omens I beheld 
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Were four white steeds that croppM the flow'ry field. 
** War, war is threaten'd from this foreign ground, 
(My father cry'd) where warlike steeds are found. 711 
Yet, since, reclaimed, to chariots they submit. 
And bend to stubborn yokes, and champ the bit. 
Peace, may succeed to war." — Our way we bend 
To Pallas, and the sacred hill ascend; 715 

There prostrate to the fierce virago pray, 
Whose temple was the land-mark of our way. 
Each with a Phrygian mantle veil'd hjs head. 
And all commands of Helenus obey'd. 
And pious rite^ to- Grecian Juno paid. 720 

These dues performed, we stretch our sails, and stand 
To sea, forsaking that suspected land. 
From hence Tarentum^s bay appears in view. 
For Hercules renown'd, if fame be true. 
Just opposite!, Lacinian Juno stands ; 725 

Caulonian towVs, and Scylaea^an straods 
For shipwrecks fe^r'd. Mount iEtna thence we spy, 
Known by the smoky flames which cloud the sky. 
Far off we hear the waves with surly sound 
Invade the rocks, the rocks theirgroans rebound. 7,80, 
The billows break upon thfe sounding strand, 
And roll the. rising tide, impure wdth sand. 
Then thus Anchises, in experience old : 
^^ 'Tis that Charybdis which the seer foretold^ 
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And those the promis'd rocks ! Bear off to seal'* 735 

With haste the frighted mariners obey. 

First Palinurus to the larboard veer'd; 

Then all the fleet by his example steer'd. 

To heav'n aloft on ridgy waves we ride, 

Then down to hell descend, when they divide: 740 

And thrice our galleys knock'd the stony ground. 

And thrice the hollow rocks retura^be sound. 

And thrice we saw the star^, that stood with dew$ 

around. 
The flagging winds forsook us, with the sun ; 
And, weary'd, on Cydopian idiores we run, 74^ 
The port, capacious and secure from wind^ 
Is to the fuot of thund- ring ^tna join'd. * 
By turns a pitchy cloud she rolls on high; 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly, 
And flakes of mounting flames, that lick the sky. 75Q 
Oft from her bowels massy rocks are thrown, 
And, shiver-d by the force, come pi^e-meal dpwi^. 
Oft liquid lakes of burning sulphur flow. 
Fed from the fiery springs that boil below. 
Enceladus, they say, transfix 'd by Jove, 755 

With bla^sted limbs came tufnblipg from a]x)ve; 
And, where he fell, th' avenging father drew 
This flaming hill, and on his body threw. 
As oftep as he turns his weary sides, 759 ♦ 
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He shakes? the solid isle, and smoke the heavens hides- 

In sh^dy woods we pass the tedious night, 

Where bellowii^g sounds and groaiis our souls affright,' 

Of which no cause is ofFer'd to the sight. 

For n6t one^tkr wfe kindfed in the sky; 

Nor could the nloon h^r haorroWd light supply : ^^i 

For misty cloiids involved the firmaraeht; 

iThe stars were miiffled, and the moon wais pent. 

Scarce had the risi^g^ sun the day reveaJ'd ; 

Scarce had his heat the peariy dews dispell'd; iGg 

When from the woods there bolts, before our sigfety 

Somewhirt betwixt a mortal find a sprife, 

So thin, so ghasstiy meagre, and so wan. 

So bare of fleshy he scarce^ resembled iriaiL 

This thing, all tatfer*d, seMi^d frotft far t* im'f^ore 

Our pioiis aid, and pointed to the sbofe. 775 

We kx^ behmd; then view his shaggy beard i 

His clothe were tagg*d With thorns ; ^md filth \m 

limbs besmeared : 
The rest, in mien, in habit, and ih facte, 
A{^)ear'd a Gredk : and sudi indeed he wias. 
He cast on u% from far, a frightful view, inkit 

Whon> soon for Trojam? arid for foes he fcnew*-^ 
Stood still, and paus'd ; then all at once began 
To stretch his limbs, iand trembled as he ran. 
SkK>n as approaeh'd, upon his knees he fall$> 
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And thus with tears and sighs for pity calls : 7^5 
*^ Now, by the pbw'rs above, and what we share 
From Nature's common gift, this vital air, 

Trojans, take me hence I I beg no more; 
But bear me far from this unhappy shore* 

*Tis true, I am a Greek, and farther own, 79© 

Among your foes besieged th' imperial to\ra. 

For such demerits if my death be due. 

No more for this abandoned life I sue; 

This only favour let my tears obtam. 

To throw me headlong in the rapid main : 795 

Since nothing more than death my crime demaiKk,. 

1 die content, to die by human hands.** 

He said, and on his knees my knees embraced : 

I bade him boldly tell his fortune past, 

His present state, his lineage, and his name, 800 

Th* occasion of his fears, and whence became. 

The good Anchises rais'd him with his hand; 

Who thus, encourag'd, answered our deitiand : 

*^ From Ithaca, my native soil, I came 

To Troy ; and Achsemenides my name. 805 

Me my poor fether with Ulyeses sent ; . 

(O ! had I stay'd, with poverty content t) 

But, fearful for thenlselves, my countrymen 

Left me forsaken in the Cyclops' den. SOgr 

The cave, though large, was dark; the dx^msi floor 
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Was pdv'd with mangled limbs and putrid gdre. ; 
Our monstrcms^ host, of mote than human size^ ^ 
Erects his head, and stares within the skies. 
Bellowing his vioice, aiid horrid is his hue- 
Ye gods, remove this plague frdm mortal view 1815 
The joints of slaiighter'd wretches are his food} 
And for his wine he quaffs the streaming bloods 
These eyes beheld, when with his spacious hand 
He seis'd two captives of our Grecian band; 81$[ 
Stretch'd on his back, he dash'd against the stones 
Their broken bodies, arid their crackling bones: 
With spouting Wood the purple pavement swims. 
While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 
Not imreveng'd Ulysses bore their fate, ; 

Nor thoughtless. of his dwn unhappy state; 825 
For, gorg'd with flesh, and dfunk with human wine, 
While fast askep the giant lay supine. 
Snoring aloud, and belching from his maw 
His iruligested foam, and mdrsels raw — 
We pray : we cast the lots, and then surround 830 
The monstroiB body, stretch'd along the ground* 
Each, as he ooukl approach him, lends a hand 
To bore his eye-bali with a flaming brand. 
Beneath his frowning forehead lay bis eye; 
For only one did the vast frame supply— 83 i 

But that a globe so large, his front it fillM, 

a4 
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Like the sun's disk, or like a Grrecian shii^tcl. 
The stroke succeeds ; and down the pupil bends; 
This vengeance fbllow'd for our slaughterM friends.-^ 
But haste, unhappy wretches 1 baste to fly I SID 
Your cables cut, and on your oars rely ! . 
Such, and so vast as Polypheme appears, 
A haindred more this hated island bears : 
Like him, in caves they shut their woolly sheep; 
Like him, their herds on tops (^mountains keep; 845 
Like him, with mighty strides, they stalk from steep 

to steep. 
And now three moons their shaqienM horns renew, 
Since thus in woods and wilds, obscut^ from view, 
I drag my loatlisome days with mortal fright. 
And in deserted caverns lodge by n^ht ; 860 

Oft from the rocks a dreadful prospect see 
Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree : 
From far I hear his thund*ring voice resound, 
And trampling feet that shake the solid ground. 
Cornels and savage berries of the wood, 653 

And roots and herbs, have b^n my meagre fixxl^ 
While all around my longing eyes. I east, 
I saw your happy ships aji^ar at last* 
On those I fix'd my hopes, to these I run : 
*Tis all I ask, this cruel race to shun : S6o 

What other death you please, yourselves bestow.*"' 
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Scarce had he sard, when on the niountain^s bfow 
We saw the giant shepherd stalk before ^ 

•His follpwii^ flock, and leading to the shore— 
A monstrous bulk, deform'd, depriv'd of sight; 865 
His staff a trunk of pine, to guide his steps aright, 
His pondVous whistle from his neck descends ; 
His woolly care their pensive lord attends : 
This only solace his hard fcartune sends. 869 

Soon as he reach'd the shore, and tooch'd the waves. 
From his bor'd eye the gutt'ring blood he laves:* • 
He gnash'd his teeth, and groan'd : through seas he 

strides; 
And scarce the topmost billows touched his sides. 

Seis'd with a sudden fear, we run to sea. 
The cables cut, and silent haste away; ' 875 

The well-deserving stranger entertain ; 
Then, buckling to the work, oiir oars divide the main* 
The giant hearken'd to the dashing sound : 
But, when our vessels out of reach he found. 
He strided onward, and iri vain essayM 880 

Th' Ionian deep, and durst no farther wade. 
With that he roar 'd aloud: the dreadful cry 
Shakes earth arid air and seas; the billows fly, 
Be6>Fe the bellowing noise, to distant Italy. 
The neighb'ring ^tna trembling all around, 88i 
The winding caverns echo to the sound. 
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His btother Cyclops hear the yelling rosit, 

And^ rushing down the mountains, crowd the shor^^ 

We «aw their stem distorted looks, from £ir, S&Qr 

And onc-ey'd glance, that vainly threatai'd war*— 

A dreadful council ! with their heads on high 

(The misty clouds about their foreheads fly) 

Not yielding to the tow'ring tree of Jove^ 

Or tallest^cypress o^Diana's grove^ 

New pangs of mortal fear our minds assail; SfijS 

We tug at ev'ry oar, and hoist up ev'ry sail. 

And take th' advantage of the friendly gale* 

Forewam'd by Helenus, we strive to shun 

Charybdis' gulf, nor dare to Scylla run. 

An equal fate on either side appes^st QOO 

We, tacking to the left, are free from fears : 

For, from Pelorus' point, the North arose. 

And drove us back where swift Pantagias flows. 

His rocky mouth we pass ; and make our way 

By Thapsus, and M^ara's winding bay. QOS 

This passage Achaemenides had shown. 

Tracing the course which he before had run. 

Right o'er-against Plemmyrium's wat'ry strand. 

There lies an isle, once callM th* Ortygian land.- 

Alpheiis, as old.fiune reports, has found 9IO 

From Greece a secret passage under ground. 

By love to beauteous 'Arethusa led; 
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And, mingling here, they roll in the same sacred bed. 

As Helenas enjoin'd, we next adore 

Diana's name, protectress of the shore. gi5 

With prosperous gales we pass- the quiet sounds 

Of still Helorus, and his fruitful bounds. 

Then, doubling cape Pachynus, we survey 

The rocky shore extended to the sea. 

The town of Camarine from far we see, Q20 

And fenny lake, undrain'd by Fate's decree. 

In sight of the Geloan fields we pass. 

And the large walls, where mighty Gela was; 

Then Agragas, with lofty summits crown 'd. 

Long for the race of warlike steeds renown'd. 025 

We pass'd Selinus, and the palmy land. 

And widely shun the Lilybaean strand. 

Unsafe, for secret rocks and moving *and. 

At length on shore the weary fleet arriv'd. 

Which Drepanum's unhappy port receivM. Q39 

Here, after endless labours, often toss'd 

By raging storms, and driv'n on evVy coast, 

My dear, dear father, spent with age, I lost*— 

Ease of my cares, and solace of my pain, 

Sav'd through a thousand toils, but sav'd in vain. 936 

The prophet, who my future woes reveal'd„ . 

Yet this, the greatest and the worst, conceal'd: 

And dire Celaeno, whose foreboding skill 
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DencmncM all else^ was sHent of this ill. 
This my last labour was. Some fnendly god Q40 
From thence conveyM us to your bkst abode.** 
Thus, to the listening queen, the royal guest 
His wandering course and all his toils expressM ; 
And'here conduding, he retirM to rest. 
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BOOK IV. 



ARGUISJENT, 

Pido discovers to her sister her passion for JEnem, and her thoughts 
of marrying him. She prepares a hunting-match for his entertain- 
ment. Juno, by Venus*s consent, raises a storra, which separates 
the hunters, and drives ^neas and Dido into the same cave, 
where their marriage is supposed to be completed/ Jupiter dts-» 
patches Mercury to -^neas, to warn him from Carthage. iEnea« 
secretly prepares fqr his voyage, pidp finds out his design, and, 
to put a stop to it, makes use of her owh and her sister's entreaties, 
and discovers all the variety of passions that are incident to a neg- 
lected lover. When nothing would, prevail upon him, she con- 
trives her own death, with which this book concludes. 

But anxious cares already seisM the queen : 
She fed within her veins a flame unseen : 
The hero's valour, acts, and birth, inspire 
Her soul with love, and fan the secret fire. 
His words, his looks, imprinted in her heart, 5 

Improve the passion, aiid increase the smart. 
Now, when the purple mom had chasM away 
The dewy shadows, and restored the day, 
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Her sister first with early care she sought. 

And thus in mournful accents eas'd her thought : 10 

" My dearest Anna ! what new dreams affright 

My laboring soul! what virions of the night 

Disturb my quiet, and distract my breast 

With strange ideas of our Trojan guest! 

His worth, his actions, and majestic air, 15 

A man descended from the gods declare. 

Fear ever argues a degenerate kind : 

His birth is well asserted by his mind. 

Then, what he suffered, when by Fate betray 'd I 

What brave attempts for falling Troy he made ! 20 

Such were his looks, so gracefully he spoke,} 

That, were I not resolv'd against the yoke 

Of hapless marriage — never to be cursM 

With second love, so fatal was my first — 

To this one err9r I might yield again : 45 

For, since Sichaeus was untimely slain. 

This only man is able to subvert 

The fix'd foundations of my stubborn heart. 

And, to confess my frailty, to my shame. 

Somewhat I find within, if not the same, 3Q 

Too like the sparkles of my former flame. 

But first let yawning earth a passage rend, . 

And let me through the dark abyss descend — 

First let avenging Jove, with flames from high. 
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Drive down this body to the nether sky, 35 

Condemn'd with ghosts in endless night to lie— 
Before I break the plighted faith I gave ! 
No ! he who had my vows, shall ever have ; 
For, whom I lov'd ou earth, I worship in the grave/* 
She said: the tears ran gushing from her eyes,. 40 
And stopped her speech. Her sister thus replies : 
*' O dearer than the vital air I breathe ! 
Will you to grief your blooming years bequeath. 
Condemned to waste in woes your lonely life. 
Without the joys of mother, or of wife ? 45 

Think you these tears, this pompous train of woe. 
Are known or vaJuM by the ghosts below ? 
I grant, that, while your sorrows yet were green. 
It well became a woman, and a queen, 
The vows of Tyrian princes to neglect, SO 

To scorn larb^, and his love reject. 
With all the Libyan lords of mighty name: 
But will you fight against a pleasing flame ? 
This littlie spot of land, which heav'n bestows, 
On ev'ry side is hemm'd with warlike foes : 55 

Gaetulian cities here are spread around. 
And fierce Numidians there your frontiers bound: 
Here lies a barren waste of thirsty land. 
And there the Syrtes raise the moving sand : 
Barcaean troops besiege the narrow shore; 60 
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And from the sea Pygmalibn threatens more. 

Propitious heav'n, and gracious Juno, lead 

This wand'ring navy to your needful aid : 

How will your empire spread, your city rise. 

From such' a union, and with such allies ! 65 

Implore the favour of the pow'rs above ; 

And leave the conduct of the rest to love. 

Continue still your hospitable way. 

And still invent occasions of their stay. 

Till storms and winter winds shall cease to threat, 70 

And planks and oars repair their shattered fleet.'* 

These words, which from a friend and sister came. 
With ease resolvM the scruples of her fame. 
And added fury to the kindled flame. 
Inspired with hope, the project they pursue; 73 

On ev'ry altar sacrifice renew ; 
A chosen ewe of two years old they pay 
To Ceres, Bacchus, and the god of day. 
Preferring Jima's powV, (for Juno ties 
The nuptial knot, and makes the marriage-joys) 80 
The beauteous queen before her altar stands. 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands. 
A milk-white heifer she with flowVs adorns, 
And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns ; 
And, while the priests with pray'r the gods invoke, 85 
She feeds their altars with Sabaean smoke, 



With hourly csare the sacrifice renews. 

And anxiously the panting entrails views. 

What priestly rites, alas ! what pious art. 

What vows, avail to cure a bleeding h^rt ? gd 

A gentle fire she feeds within her veins. 

Where the soft god secure in silence reigns. 

Sick with desire, and seeking him she loves, 
t^rom street to street, the raving Dido roves. 
So, when the watchful shepherd, from the blind, 95 
Wounds with a random shaft the careless hind, ' 
Distracf^^d with her pain she flieis the woods. 
Bounds o*er the lawn, and seeks the silent floods— ^ 
With fruitless care ; for sf ill the fatal dart ^ 
Sticks in her sjde, and rankles in her heart. 100' 
And now she leads the Trpjan chief along 
The lofty walls, amidst the .busy throng ; 
Displays her Tyrian wealth, and rising town. 
Which love, without his labour, makes his own. 
This pomp she shows, to tismpt her wand'ring guest : 
Her falt'ring tongue forbids to speak the rest. lOff 
When day declines, and feasts renew the night. 
Still on his face she feeds her famish'd sight j 
She longs again to hear ^he prince relate * 

His own adventures, and the Trojan fate. 1 10^ 

He tells it o^er and o'er; but still in vain; 
For still she begs tp hear it* once agaift.- . , 

VOL. II.- B ^ 
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The hearer on the speaker's mouth depends; 

And thus the tragic story never ends. 1 14 

Then, when they part, when Phcebe's paler light 
Withdraws, and falling stars to sleep invite, 
She last remains, when ev'ry guest is gone, 
■ Sits on the bed he press'd, and sighs alone; 
Absent, her absent hero sees and bears ; 
Or in her bosom young Ascanius bears, 120 

And seeks the father's image in the child. 
If love by likeness might be so beguird* 

Meantime the rising towVs are at a stand t 
No labours exercise the youthful band. 
Nor use of arts, nor toils of arms they know: 125 
The mole is left unfinish'd to the foe; 
The mounds, the wcM-ks, the walls, neglected lie. 
Short of their promised height, that seem'd to threat 
the sky. 

But when imperial Juno, from above, 
Saw Dido fetterM in the chains of love, J 30 

Hot with the venom which her veins inflam*d. 
And by no sense of shame to be reclaimed. 
With soothing words to Venus she begun r 
•^ High praises, endless honours, you have won. 
And mighty trophies, with your worthy son] 135 
Two gods a silly woman have undone ! 
Nor am I ignorant, you both suspect 
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This rising city, which my hands a*ect: 
But shall celestial discord never cease ? 
'Tis better ended in a lasting peace. 140 

You. stand possess*d of all your soul desir'd; 
Poor Dido with consuming love is fir'd. 
Your Trojan with my Tynan let us join; 
So Dido shall be yours, iEneas mine- 
One common kingdom, one united line* 145 
Eliza shall a Dardan lord obey, 
And lofty Carthage for a dowV convey.*^ 
Then Venus (who her hidden fraud descry'd. 
Which would the sceptre of the world misguide 
To Libyan shores) thus artiully rq[)ly'd: 150 
*^ Who, but a fooJ^ would wars with Juno chuse,. 
And such alliance and such gifts refuse. 
If fortune with our joint desires comply? 
The doubt is all from Jove, and destiny; 
Lest he forbid, with absolute command, 155 
To mix the people in one common land— 
Or will the Trojan and the Tyrian line. 
In lasting leagues and sure succession, join. 
But you, the partner of his bed and throne, 1 5^ 
May move his mind: — my wishes are your own.'* 
**^ Mine," said imperial Juno, " be the caret- 
Time urges now:-— to perfect this affair, 
Attend my coiinji^; and the secret ihace. 
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When next the Sun his rising light display?^ 

And gilds the world below tvith purple rays, l65 

The queen, ^neas, and the Tyrian court, 

Shall to the shady woods, for silv^ g^n^^ resort. 

There, while the huntsmen pitch their toils around,. 

And cheerful horns, from side to side, resound, < 

A pitchy cloud shall cover all the plain 170^ 

With hail, and thunder, and tempestuous rain: 

The fearful train shall take their speedy flighty • 

Dispersed and all involv'd in gloomy night : 

One cave a grateful shelter shall afford * . 

To the fair princess and the Trojan lord. :' 17 & 

Ii-wiJl myself the bridal bed prepare. 

If ypu, to bless the nuptials, will be there: 

So shall their loves be crown'd with due delights, ' 

And Hymen shall be present at the rites." 

The queen of love consents, and closely smiles 180 

At her vain project, and discover'd wiles. 

The rosy morn was risen from the main; 
And horns and hounds awake the princely train: 
They issue early through the city gate. 
Where the more wakeful huntsmen ready wait, 105 
With nets, and toils, and darts, beside the fore® ' ' 
Of Spartan dogs, and swift Massylian horse. 
The Tyrian peers and officers of state, ' • ' 

For the slow queen, in ante-chambers wait : ' 
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Her lofty courser, in the court below, 19O 

(Who his majestic rider seems to know) 
Proud of his purple trappings, paws the ground, 
And champs the golden bit, and spreads the foam 

around. 
The queen at length appears : on either hand. 
The brawny guards in martial order stand. I95 

A flowYd cymar with golden fringe she wore. 
And at her back a golden quiver bore : 
Her flowing hair a golden caul restrains; 
A golden clasp the Tyrian robe sustains. 
Then young Asc^nius, with a sprightly grace, 200 
Leads on the Trojan youth to view the chase. 
But far above the rest in beauty shines 
The great ^neas, when the troop he joins; 
Like fair Apollo, wlien he leaves the frost 
Of wint'ry Xanthus, and the Lycian coast, 205 

When to his native Delos he resorts. 
Ordains the dances, and renews the sports ; 
Where painted Scythians, mix'd with Cretan bands. 
Before the joyful altars join their hands : 
Himself, on Cynthus walking, sees below 210 

The merry madness of the sacred show. 
Green wreaths of bays his length of hair inclose: 
A golden fillet binds his awful brows : 
His. quiver sounds.— Not less tlie prince is seen 

K3 
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In manly presence, or In lofty mien. 215 

Now had they reached the hills, and storm'd the seat 
Of savage beasts, in dens, their last retreat. 
The cry pursues the mountain-goats : they bound 
From rock to rock, and keep the craggy ground t 
t^uit^ otherwise the stags, a trembling train, 220 
In herds unsingled, scour the dusty plain, 
And a long chase, in open view, maintain. 
The glad Ascanius, as his courser guides, 
Spurs through the vale, and these and those outrides. 
His "horses flanks and sides are forc'd to feel 225 
The clanking lash, and goring of the steel. 
Impatiently he views the feeble prey, 
Wishing some nobler beast to cross his way. 
And rather would the tusky boar attend. 
Or see the tawny lion downward bend. 230 

Meantime, the gathering clouds obscur6 the skies : 
From pole to pole the forky lightning flies ; 
The rattling thunders roll ; and JunO pours 
A wintVy deluge down, and jiounding show'rs* 
The company, dispersed, to coverts ride, 235 

And seek the homely cots, or mountain's hollow side. 
The rapid rains, descending from the hills. 
To rolling torrents raise the creeping rills. 
The queen and prince, as Love op Fortune guides, 
One common cavern in her bosom hides. 240 
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Then first the trembling earth the signal gave; 

And flashing fires enlighten all the cave: 

Hell from below, andJuno from above, 

And howling nymphs, were conscious to their love. 

"From this ill-omen'd hour, in time arose 245 

Debate and death, and all succeeding woes. 

The queen, whom sense of honour could not move. 
No longer made a secret of her love. 
But call'd it marriage, by that specious name 
To veil the crime, and sanctify the shame. 250 

The loud report throjgh Libyan cities goes. 
Fame, the great ill, from small beginnings grows-— 
Swift from the first ; and ev'ry moment brings 
New vigour to her flights, new pinions to her wings. 
Soon grows the pygmy to gigantic. size; 255 

Her feetvOn earth, her forehead in the skies. 
Enrag'd against the gods, revengeful Earth 
Produc'd her, last of the Titanian birth — * 
Swift is her walk, more swift her winged haste-— 
A monstrous phantom, horrible and vast.^ 26o 

As many plumes as raise her lofty flight, 
So many piercing eyes enlarge her sight : 
Millions of opening mouths to Fame belong; 
And ev'ry mouth is furnished with a tongue; 264 
And round with list'ningears the flying plague is hung. 
She fills the.peaceful universe with cries : 

B4 
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No slumbers ^ver close her wakeful eyes r 
By day, from lofty tow'rs her head she shews. 
And spreads throughtremblingcrovvdsdisastrousnews; 
With court informers haunts, and royal spies; 27O 
Hiings done relates ; not done she feigns ; and f^in-r 

gles truth with lies. 
Talk is her business ; and her chief delight 
To tell of prodigies, and cause affright. 
She fills the people's ears with Dido's name. 
Who, " lost to honour and the sense of shame, 275 
Admits into her throne and nuptial bed 
A wand'ring guest, who from his country fled : 
Whole days with him she passes in delights. 
And wastes in luxury long winter nights. 
Forgetful of her fame, and royal trust, 280 

Dissolved in ease, abandon'd to her lust." 

The goddess widely spreads the loud repprt. 
And flies at length to king larbas' court. 
When first possessed with this unwelcome news. 
Whom dijl he not of men and gods accuse ? 285 
This prince, from ravish'd Garamantis bom, 
A hundred temples did with spoils adorn. 
In Ammon's honour, his celestial sire; 
A hundred altars fed with wakeful fire; 289 

And, through his vast dominions, priests ordain'd. 
Whose watchful care these holy rites maintained. 
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The ^ates sisi columns were with garlands crownM, 
And blood of victim beasts enrich'd the ground. 

He, when he heard a fugitive could move 
The Tyrian princess, whodisdain'd his love, 295 
His breast with fury bum*d, his eyes with fire— • 
Mad with despair, impatient with desire- 
Then on the sacred alt^s pouring winie. 
He thus with pray'rs impior'd his sire divine: 
^* Great Jove, propitious to the Moorish race, 300 
Who feast on painted beds, with ofF'ririgs grace 
Thy temples, and adore thy pow'r divine 
With blood of victims, and with sparkling wine; 
Seest thou not this ? or do we fear in vain 
Thy boasted thunder, and thy thoughtless reign? 305 ' 
Do thy broad hands the forky lightnings lance? 
Thine are the bolts, or the blind work of chance ? 
A wand'ring. woman builds within our state, 
A little town, bought at an easy rate ; 
She pays me homage ; (and my grants allow 310 
A narrow space of Libyan lands to plough) 
Yet, scorning me, by passion blindly led. 
Admits, a banish'd Trajan to her bed ! 
And now this other Paris, with his train 
Of conquered cowards, must in Afric reign! 815 
(Whom, what they are, their looks and gaA confess^ 
Their locks with oil perfum'd, their Lydian dress.) 
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He takes the spoil, enjoys the princely <lame; 
And I, rejected I, adore an empty name!'* 

His vows, in haughty terms, he thus preferred, 32o 
And held his altar's horns : the mighty thund'rer heard. 
Then cast his eyes on Carthage, where he found 
The lustful pair in lawless pleasure drown'd. 
Lost in their loves> insensibk of shame. 
And both forgetful of their better fiune. 325 

He calls Cyllenius; and the god attends; 
By whom this menacing command he sdids : 
^* Go, mount the western winds, and cleave the sky ; 
Then, with a swift descent, to Carthage fly: 329 
There find the Trojan chief, who wastes his days 
In slothful riot and inglorious ease. 
Nor minds the future city, giv'n by Fate. 
To him this message from my mouth relate: 
JNot so fair Venus hop'd, when twice she won 
Thy life with pray'rs ; nor promisM such a son. 335 
Hers was a hero, destin'd to command 
A martial race, and rule the Latian land ; 
Who should his ancient line from Teuccr draw; 
And pn the conquered world impose the law. 
If glory cannot move a mind so mean, 340 

Nor future praise from fading pleasure wean. 
Yet why should he defraud his son of fame. 
And grudge the Romans their immortal name ? 
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From his long ling'ring on a hostile shore, 345 
Regardless to redeem his honour lost. 
And for his race to gain th' Ausonian coast? 
Bid him with speed the Tyrian court forsake : 
With this command the slumb'ring warrior wake,** 

Hermes obeys; with golden pinions binds 350 
His flying feet, and mounts the western winds : 
And, whether o'er the seas or earth he flies. 
With rapid force they bear him down the skies. 
But first he grasps within his awful hand 
The mark of sovereign powV, his magic wand : 356 
With this he draws the ghosts from hollow graves; 
With this he drives them down the Stygian waves; 
Wjth this he seals in sleep the wakeful sight. 
And eyes, though clos'd ii> death, restores to light. 
Thus arm'd, the god be^ns his airy race, 36o 

And drives the racking clouds along the liquid space j 
Now sees the top of Atlas, as he flies. 
Whose brawny back supports the starry skies- 
Atlas, whose head, with piny forests crown'd, 364. 
I^beaten by the winds — with foggy vapours bound* 
Snows hide his shoulders: from beneath his chin 
The fouptS of rolling streams their race begin: 
A beard of ice on his large, breast depends. — 
Here, poi^d upon his wings, the god desceiKls: 
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Then, rested thus, heii-om the tow'ring height 370 
Rang'd downward with predpitated flight. 
Lights on the seas, and skims along the flood. 
As water-fowl, who seek their fishy food. 
Less, and yet less, to distant prospect show; 
By turns they dance aloft, and dive below : 375 

Like these, the steerage of his wings he plies. 
And near the surface of the water flies, 
Till, having pass'd the seas, and cross'd th6 sands. 
He closM his wings, and stoop'd on Libyan lands, 37^ 
Where shepherds once were hous'd in homely sheds. 
Now tow'rs within the clouds advance their heads. 
Arriving there, he found the Trojan prince 
New ramparts raising for the town's defence. 
A purple scarf, with gold embroider'd o'er, 
(Quieen Dido's gift) about his waist he wore ; 385 
A sword, with glitt'ring ^ms diversify*d. 
For ornament; not use, hung idly by his side. 
Thien thus, with winged words, the god began. 
Resuming his own shape-*^** Degenerate man ! 
Thou woman's property ! whatmak'st thou here, 3Q6 
These foreign walls andTyrian tow'rs to rear. 
Forgetful of thy own ? All-pow'rful Jove, 
Who fiways the world below and heiav'n above. 
Has sent me down with this severe command : 
What means thy ling'ring in the Libyan land ? 395 
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If glory cannot move a mind so mean, 
Nor future {a-aise from, flitting pleasure wean, • ^ • ^ 
Regard the fortunes of thy rising heir : 
The promis'd crown let yomig Ascanius wea», 
To whom th' Ausonian sceptre, and the state 400 
Of Rome's imperial nmne, is ow'd by Pate." 
So spoke the god ; and> speaking, took his flight, ^ 
Involv'd in clouds; and vanish'd out of sight. 
. The pious prince was seis'd with sudden fear: 
Mute was his tongue, and upright stood his hair. 40& 
Revolving in his mind the stern commapd, 
He longs to fly, and loaths the charming land. 
What should 1^. aayi or how should he begin? 
What course, ^fes Lremains, to steer between 
Th' offended lover and tlie pow'rful queen? 4ia 
This way, and th^, he turns fiis anxious mind. 
And all expedients tries, and none can find. 
Fix'd on the deed, but doubtful of the me^^— « 
After long thought, to this advice he leans : 
Three chiefs he calls^ commands them to repair 41 5 
The fleet, and ship their men^ with siltot care : 
Some plausible preteuee he bids them find, 
To colour what in secret he design'd. 
Himself, meantinie, the softest hours would ehuse, ' 
Before the love-sick lady heard the news ; 420. 

And move her tender mind, by slow degrees. 
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To Suffer what the sovereign powV decreest 
Jove will inspire him, when, and what to say,— 
They hear with pleasure, and with haste obey. 

But soon tlie queen perceives the thin disguise : 425 
(What arts can blind a jealous woman's eyes ?} • 
She was the first to find the secret fi:mid. 
Before the fatal news was bkz'd abroad* 
Love the first motions of the lover hears. 
Quick to presfige, and ev*n in safety fears. 430 

Nor impious Fame was wanting^ to r&port 
The ships repaired, the Trojans* thick resort. 
And purpose to forsake the Tyrian court. 
Frantic with fear, impatient o£ the wound. 
And impotent of mind, she roves the city round. 435 
I^ess wild the Bacchanalian dames appear, 
When, from afar, their nightly god they hear. 
And howl about the hills, and shake the wreatbysqpear. 
At lengt^ she finds die dear perfidious man ; 
Prevents his form'd excuse, and thus began : 440 
** Base and imgratefiil I could you hope to fly. 
And undiscovered 'scape a lova*'s eye ? 
Nor could my kindness your compassion move. 
Nor plighted vows, nor dearer bands of k>ve ? 
Or is the death of 4 despairing queen 445 

Not worth preventing, though too well foreseen ? 
Ev'n when the wint'ry winds command your stay. 
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You dare the tempests, and defy the sea. 

False, as you are, suppose you were not bound 

To lands unknown, and foreign coasts to sound ; 450 

Were Troy restored, and Priam's happy reign, 

Now durst you tempt, for Troy, the raging main ? 

See, whom you fly ! am I the foe you shun ? 

Now, by those lK)iy vows, so late begun, 

By this right hand^ (since I have nothing more 455 

To challenge, but the faith you gave before) 

I beg you by these tears too truly shed. 

By the new pleasures of our nuptial bed ; 

If ever Dido, when you most were kind, 

Were pleasing in your eyes,ortouch'd your mind • 460 

By these my pray'rs, if pray V^ may yet have place, 

Pity the fortunes of a falling race ! 

For you I have provok'd a tyrant's hate, 

InoensM the Xiibyan and the Tyrian state ; 

For you alone, I suffer in my ^ime, 463 

Bereft of honour, and expos'd to shanle I 

Whom have I now to trust, ungrateful guest ? 

(That only name i^mains of all the rest !) 

What have I left ? or whither can I fly ? 

Must I Bttead Pygmalion's cruelty, 470 

Or till larbas shall in triumph lead 

A queen j that proudly scom'd his profiw'd bed } 

Had yoi^ d^i^'d^ at least, yow ^sty flight. 
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And left behind some, pledge of our delighjt. 
Some babe to bless the mother's mournful sight, 47^ 
Some young ^neas to supply your place, 
Whose features might express hi3 father's facei ; 
I should not then complain to liw bereft 
Of all my husband, or b^ wholly left." 479 

Here paus'4 thequeon. Unmov'd he holds his eyes. 
By Jove's command; nor suffer'd love to rise. 
Though heavingin hisheart; and thusat Iwgth replies f 
*^ Fair queen, you never can enough repeat 
Your boundless favours^ pr I own my debt ; 
Nor can my mind forget Eliza's name, 485 

While vital brfeath inspires this nK>rtd frame- 
This only let me speak in my defiance — 
I never hop'd a secret flight from hence. 
Much less pretended to the lawful claim 
Of sacred nuptials, or a husband's name^ 4QO 

For, if ihdulgent heav'n would leave me ffeo, 
And not submit my life to Fate's decree, 
My choice would lead me to the Trojan shore. 
Those reliqaes to review, their dust adore. 
And Priam's ruin'd palace to restore, ^ 4g^ 

But now the Delphian oracle commands. 
And Fate invites me to the Latian lands* 
That is the promis'd place to which I steer ; 
And all my vows v^ terminated ther^. 
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If you, a Tyrim and a stranger bom, 500 

With walls^iMid tow-rs a Libyan town adorn. 
Why may not we — like, you, a foreign race- 
Like you, seek shelter in a foreign place ? 
As oOien as. the night obscures the skies 
With humid ishades, or twinkling stars arise, 505 
Anchises* angry ghost in dreams appears. 
Chides my delay, and fills my soul with fears: 
And yqung Ascanius justly may complain, 
J^efrauded of his fate and destined reign. 
Ev'n now the herald of the gods appeared-— 510 
Waking I saw him, and his message heard. i 

From Jo^vte he came commissioned, heav'tily br^ht / 
With radiant beams, and manifest to sight: j 

(The sender and the sent I both attest) 514 

These walls he enterM, and those WK^da expr£|ss!d. 
Fair queen, oj^se not what the gods comnpand: . 
Forced by my fete, I leave your happy laud.'* 

Thus whib he spoke, already she began 
With sparkling eyes to view the guilty man. 
From head to; foot surveyed his person o*er, 52© 
Noip longer these outrageous threats forbore: 
^^ False as thou art, and more than false, forswon^f 
Not sprung from npble blood, nor goddess-bom, 
But hewi^.from hardened entrails of a rockl 
And rough Hyrcanjan tigers gave thee suck ! 52$ 
VOL. II. a 
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Why should I <faivn ? what have T\<wse la 'fear? ' 
Did he dnx^e leak, w lent blitBt'nmg^^^,*' • 
Sigh'd-^rfi^n I'^sobbM^ dr^fe^ one kiftrfiy teatf. ' 
All symptoms of a tase irii^ratefol fnhifdj -* ; 
So foul, that, WhicA is wor^, His terf-ld fittA^ sao 
Of man'§ injuAice winy "diKHild I c^rtijJslin? ^ ' ^ 
The gods, Uiid JbVe htm self, befhoM in y^n 
Triumphant ^e&^* ^et nb tfetmde^'ilie*.'? ' > 
Nor Junan^few§'#iy?hrr(!)ngs'Wifti'fe^iii^ eye^r . 
Faithless is efrih/'andiaStfeteSs .8^ the-skiw* *5fife 
Sfnrtice is^d, fend truth Is" Wwv -ROtttdpi ! ' '' •' - - 
I savM the shipwreckM' ex^6 on my 8h<«re i * ^ 
Wiifli needfifl f6od hk hungry TrOjane fed^; »- ^' 
I took the'trait'ortoitty thfiiiife attdhedj i * 
IPool that I whs— '^'tis littfe'feordpeat i40 

The rest— I stdFd a^ rigg'd !his rwinM flteet. i 
I rave, I raVe f 'A god's ^cymtnind he pleads. 
And makes heav\i acfee^fy'^o fli^ dee(|8^ ; * ' 
Now Lycian lots, and now tllie ©elian gdfli - ! 
Now Hermles is empToy'd frbin lovers ^^M'Ae, *46 
Towrarn^him hence; as If the-peac^Vitfet^ • » 
Of hear'tily po^v*rs were touc*/a WMirlmmMfl fete^l 
jbtot go! thy iftight na longer J dttttifti-^' '''■>' 
Gof seek thy promised kingdom 4[hrough ih^jmi&il 
Yet, if the heav'ns will hear* my- pi<^B vt^w; ',S^ 
ll» fyithlesg >«^ves^ not hdTsfe^ i&kc •« tho». 



Or seocd6 datdisy shall seputoses afEbrd! 

To th^Tiptioud veesolSy aacf tfceir peijOT^d lorcL 

liaien shatt thoif call on k^ur'd Dido's vmrte : 

Dido ^iiali tonic inia.hfadk solphVy flame; SSS 

When death has Di>(fe diastok'd her ilitortal fmjBie**«^ 

ShafI smild to see. thetruitotr Viainlyvaaep^? 

Her angjy ghost, ariang from tii^ deepy *' 

Sfadll haunt thee Wakh^^ itlid di$liir& ttiy skepr. 

At least my d^iade thy punishment afaaU know; Sflt> 

AndJ^ame almll ^»^d thevp^siog ac»rsi betow^^^ ?; 

Abruptly here she af^psi-^tha» ttnni Ji}^a]i ^ 

Her loB/damg.tye^ and shuns the si^ of ^iqf.' ^. 
Amaa'd he sbQcd; revolMing k bia nriod i uA 

What sj^eddh to; fmioe, and whiat exiOttseApffiodk d^ 
H^ feMul maids their fantipg^ mistite^. 1^4 - ^^ 
And softly .laid her cb ,h^ iv'i y h&i. - ]\ : . . . / 

But g6c)Kl Mx^BSj though he mueh deafoV^ ' . \ 
To ghetiiat pky wfaidn tter^f ].eq»r'dr^ . 5.<^ 
ThougbmtrchheinpurD'd^iindliabour^dwUhrhkkw^^ 
Resoly'd at length, obeys the tvill of JcWfe;^ . ) 

Reviews.hb forces : tibey wilih arly ca« . < /: 

Unmoor theii: Yoasels, and ibr sea preparer . 
The fleet is acion afloat, in ^ its pndo> ' V^ 

And weB-r QonfiL'd fsllbya 'm the hatbdot ndh Sff9 
Th^.t)a]ie.for Otis ^j^if^Wdt 099 astii^ s^x)^^:: .' 
OCksignatajDsg&defipo^d the grwmig^iiiaddy 
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Studious of flight. The beach is cwer'd d'oc 
With Trojan bands that blacken all the shore^: 
On ev-ry side are seen, descending down, . 580 
Thick swarms of soldiers, loaden frcwn the town* 
Thus, in battaKa, march embody*d ants, 
Fearful of winter, and of future wants, 
T* invade the corn, and to their cells convey i 
The plundered forage of their yellow prey* SBi 

The sable troc^, along the narrow tracks, 
Scarce bear the wdghty burden on their backs: ^ 
ifek)me set tbeh' dioulders to the ponderous grain ; 
Some. guard the spoil; some lash the lagging train i 
All ply their ^v'ml tasks, and equal toil sustain. 590 
What pangs the tender breast of Dido tor^ 
When, iarom the tow'r, she saw the coverM shore, 
^ And heard the shouts of sailors from afer, . 

Mix'd with the murmurs of the watery war! 
iUl-powVful Love ! what changes caMt thou cause 
In human hearts, subjected to thy laws ! . 59^ 
Once more her haughty soul the tyrant bends: 
To pray*rs and mean sulmrissioiis she descends. 
No female-arts or aids she left untfy*dy 
Nor counsela uhe]q>l<:^'d, before she (^ed. 600 

•* Look, Anna! look! the Trojans crowd/to sea; 
Th^ q}fead their canvas, and their anohoKS weigh* 
The sltf>utiiig crew their ships with, gadbads bind. 



Invoke the sea-*gods, and invite the wind. 604 

Could I have thought this threafning blow so near, 
My tender soul had been forewatn'd to bear. 

But do not you my last request deny : 
With yon perfidious man your int'rest try. 
And bring me news, if I must live or die. 
You are his favorite : you alone can find 6l6 

The dark recesses of his inmost mind : 
In all his trusted secrets you have part, 
And know the soft approaches to his heart. 
Haste then, and humbly seek my haughty foe; 
Tell hitrif I did not with the Grecians go, 6i5 

Nor did my iket against his friends employ, 
Nor swore the ruin of unhappy Troy, 
JJ^or mov*d with bands profane his father*s dust: 
Why should he then reject a suit so just? 
Whom does he shun ? and whither would he fly ? 620 
Can he this last, this only prayV deny? ' 
Let him at least his dangVous flight delay. 
Wait better winds, and hope a calmer sea. 
Itie nuptials he disdaims, I urge no more: 
Let him pursue the promised Latian shore. O^i 
A short delay is all I ask him now— 
A pause of grief, an interval from woe. 
Till my soft soul be temper'd to sustain 
Accustom'd sonpws^ and inur*d tQ pain. 

S3 
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If you in pity grant this one reqiie«t> 030 

My death shall glut the hatred of ki« brea*.** ' 
This mpwmful measoge pious Ahm bears* 
And seconds, with ter own, her sister's teaA: 
But 9.11 her art? <af*e etijl emp^'d ia yom^ 
Again she.coffin^, ^aioid is refused again. • '035 

His hardened heiint tjor pn^Vs northreaf ninge^moveY 
Fate, and the:god, h»i stopped trts ears to lb¥e> 

As, when tbe vix^is their airy ^juannel try, : : 
Justling from iey*ry quarter <jf tbe sky, / - :/ 

This way and tbat the i»ount;uu 09k they hfmd^^ 640 
}iU^ boughs they ^tt^r, m4 his hrttiicbes reocj; 
With leav^es aod, firing ^9&t ih&y apre^ the grpuad ; 
The hollow valleys e(Aio to the soUi)^ ^. 
Unmpy'd, the royid plaot their fury n>Qck^, . \ 
Or, shaken, clings wor^ closely tp the ipcksi S4S 
Pa^ as he ahoot^ hi^. tow'r'tog head on hi^, 
So deep in earth bi« ^x'd foupdatipns lie. 
No less a storm the Trjog^n h^ro b^^rs ; . 
Hiick message and loud compktijits he beai«| 
And bandy'd WQr4s, stiJl b^lng on his 6ara, . ^0 
^^^85 groaw, a^id tears, procbim his inward paimi 
Btert the firm purpose of his hifiart remains* 

The wretcbied qwen, pwrsuid by cruel Eatfi, 
Begins at leqgtl) tfee light of heav'n to h^te. 
And loaths to Uve. Vmn dure portcnte^he seas,. 6iS 
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To hastiaa OQ the death her $oul decrees^ — 
Strange tQ relate i for wh^enj, i)e|bire the. «h¥in«, 
She pours in s^i^ the j^ple wu;ie, 
"jRie f «r0e mj^e ip tvMm'd t» putrid blood i 
And ^)^ \^t^ olFar'd n\\\\i qouverts to nuid. 66^ 
TTlM'iiiiW prewge> ta h^r a^ane reveal'd. 
From all^ at¥l ev'p her s^r, she conceal'd- 
A marble tea^e stpod within the gTove, 
Sacred \o 4i^i\i, ainl to h^c murder'd Iqve; 
That honptit'd diapel sl^ b^ hung arouud 6S5 
With 9nowy fleeoes> and. with garlaadjs crown'd: 
Oft, when sl|e visited this^ kmely dome, 
Strai^ yc^s i^s^'d from her husband's toa]J>: 
She thought she heard him summon her away, 
Invite her to his grave, and diide her stay. 67O 
Hourly 'tis heard, whaa with a boding i^otie 
The solitary soreegh-qwl strains her throat. 
And, on ^ chimney's top or turrd:'s heighti 
With sopgs obscene, disturbs the silence of the night. 
Besides, dd prophecies auguaent her fears ; 675 
And stern i^Saeas in her dreams aj^pearSt 
Di^d^nfid as by day : she seems, alone. 
To wander ia her sleep, through ways unknown, 
Guideless and dark; w, in a desert plain. 
To seek her subjects, and to seek in vai« — 68Q 
liike Pentheqs, when, distracted with bia fw^ 

M 
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He saw two suns, and double Thebes, appear; 
Or mad Orestes, when his mothei^s ghost ' 
Full in his face infernal torches toss*d, 
And shook her shaky locks t he shuns the sight, 685 
flies o*er the stage, surpris*d with nicMtal fright; 
The Furies guard the door, and intercept his flight. 

Now, sinking underneath a load of grief, 
From death alone she seeks her last relief: 
The time and means resolv'd within her breast, 6go 
She to her mournful sister thus addressed : 
(Dissembling hope, her cloudy front she clears, 
And a false vigour in her eyes appears.) 
^^ Rejoice!" she 'said. " Instructed from above, 
My lover I shall gain, or lose my love. 695 

Nigh rising Atlas, next the falling sun. 
Long tracts of -Ethiopian climates run : 
There a Massylian priestess I have found, 
Honour'd for age, for magic arts renown'd: 
Th' Hesperian temple was her trusted care; 700 
Twas she supply*d the wakeful dragon's fare. 
She poppy-seeds in honey taught to steep. 
Reclaimed his rage, and sooth'd him into sleep : 
She watch'd the golden fruit. Her charms unbind 
The chains of love, or fix them on the mind : 705 
She stops the torrents, leaves the channel dry, 
Repels the stars, and backward bears the sky. 
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The yawning earth rebdlows to her call ; 
Pale ghosts ascend; and mountain ashes £alh 
Witness, ye gods, and thou my better part, 7 10 
How loth I am to try this impious art! 
Within the secret court, with silent care, 
Erect a lofty pile, expos'd in air: 
Hang, cm the topmost part, the Trcgan vest. 
Spoils, arms, and presents, of my faithless guest. 715 
Next, under these, the bridal bed be plac'd. 
Where I my ruin in his arms embraced. 
All reliques of the wretch are doomed to fire; 
For so the priestess and her charms require.'* 
Thus far she said, and farther speech forbears. 7^0 
A mortal paleness in her face appears : 
Yet the mistrustless Anna could not find 
The secret fun'ral, in these rites designed; 
Nor thought so dire a rage possess'd her mind. 
Unknowing of a train concealed so well, 7^5 

She fearM no worSfe than when Sichaeus fell ; 
Therefore obeys. The fetal pile they rear. 
Within the secret court, exposed in air. 
The cloven holms and pines are heap*d on high ; 
And garlands on the hollow spaces lie. 730 

Sad cypress, vervain, yew, compose the wreath; 
And ev'ry baleful green denoting death. 
•The queen, determined to the fatal deed, 
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The spoils and sword he hsStym, oilier spretA, 
And the man's image on the nuptial bed. 7 W 

' ^nd now (the sacred altars pb^'d around) 
The priestess enters, with her hair unbotsid^ 
And thrice invokes the paw*jra below the ground. 
Night, Erebus, and Chaos, she proclaims. 
And threefold Hecat^ with her hundred names, 74Q 
And three Dianas : next she sprinkles round. 
With feign'd Avemian drops, the ballaw'd ground j 
Culls hoary simples, found t^Phoehe'ft light, 
With brazen sickles req^'d at noon of nighty 
Then mixes baleful juJoes it the bowl, 7^ 

And cuts the forehead of a new-born foal. 
Robbing the mother's love*--t-The dcstin'd queen 
Observes, assisting at the ritca obscene: 
A leaven'd cake in her devoted hands 
She holds; and next the highest altar stands: 75CI 
One tender foot was shod, her other hare; 
Girt was her gathered gown, and loose her hair^ 
Thus dress'd, she summon'd, with her dying breathy 
The heav'ns and planets eonacaous of her death, 
And ev'ry powV, if any rules above, 753 

Who minds or who revenges injur'd love. 

'Twas dead of night, when weary bodies dose 
Their eyes in balmy sle^, and soft repose : 
The winds no longer whisper through the woods^,. 
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, Nor mbnhMiig tides disturb the gentte floods. 760 
The stars in ;siieHt order mov'd arofund; 
And Peace, with downy, wings, was brooding on the 

gtxxmd* ' 

The flock? .fendiiierds, and particoloured fowl 
Wljich JBanntthe woods or swim the %veedy pool, 
Stretch'd on, the quiet earth, securely lay, ' 7^5 
Forgetting the past labours of the day; 
All d«eof nature's common gift partake: 
Unhappy Dido was alone awake. 
Nor sleep nor ease the furicws queen can find : 
Sleep fled her eyes, as quiet fled her mind. 770 
Despair, and r^e,.and love, divide her heart; 
Despair and rage had some, but love the greater part. 

Then thus she said within her secret mind : 
^ What shall I do? \iiiat sucooar can I find ? 
Become a suppliiant to larbas' pride, 775 

And take my turn to^>oDurt and be deny'd ? 
Shall I with tbijs Ungrateful Trojan go, 
Forsafee an empire, Bnd attend a foe ? 
Himself I refiig'd, a»d his train rdiev'd— 
*Tis true — but am I sure to be received ? 780 

Can gratitude in Trojan souls have place ? 
Laomedon still lives in all his raeei 
Thw, shall I seek alone the diurlish crew, 
Or with rnyfl^ their flying sails pursue? 
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Wh2l fixce hare I bat thoK, vfaam scaroe befere 785 

I drew reluctant from tfadr native sboie? 

Will they again embark at mr desire, 

Qnoemoresostaintheseas, and quit theiraeoondTyre? 

Bather with steei thy gnilt^ breast invade^ 

And take the fbrtone thou tfajrself hast made. 790 

Tour {MtT, sister, fest sednc^d my mindy 

Or seconded too well frtiat I de^;n*d. 

These dear-4x>aght fdeasores had I 

Had I ocmtiDuM free, and still my < 

Ayoidii^ love, I had not fbcnid despair, 795 

Bat shar d with savage beasts the ctmimon air. 

like them, a k»ely life I might hare led. 

Not moomM the Kving, nor disturbed die dead.** 

These thoughts die brooded in her anxious 1»east. — 

On boird, the Trqyan found more easy rest. 800 

Besohr'd to sail, in deep he pass*d die n^fat; 

And ordefd aD tlnngs for his early flight. 

To whom CMioe more the willed god appears: 
His former yoothfol naen and Aape he wears, * 
And with this new alarm invades his ears: 805 

^SIeep*stthou,Ogoddes8-bom? andcanstthou^own 
Thy needfol cares so near a hostile town. 
Beset with foes; new hear^st the western gaks 
Invite thy passage, and insfme thy sails ? 810 

She harbours in her haart a (urioos hate. 



(And thou shalt.find the dire effects too late) 
Fix'd on revenge, and obstinate to die. 
*Haste swiftly hence, while thou hast powV to fly. 
The sea with ships will soon be cover'd o'er, 815 
And blazing firebrands kbdle all the shore. 
Prevent her rage, while night obscures the skies; 
And sail before the pmple mom arise* 
Who knows what hazards thy delay may bring ? 
Woman^s a various and a chai^eful thing.** 820 
Thus Hermes in the dream ; then took his flight, 
Aloft in air unseen, and mix'd with night. 
Twice wam*4 by the celestial messenger. 
The pious prince arose with hasty fear; 
Then r6us*d his drowsy train without delay: 825 
'^ Haste to your banks ! your crooked anehcors weigh. 
And spread your flying sails, and stand to sea ! 
A god (X)nimands : he stood before my sight. 
And urg'd'Us once again to speedy flight.. ' 1 
O sacred powVI what powV soe'er thou art, 830 
To thy blessed orders I redgn my heart. . .^ 
Lead thou the way; protect thy Trojim b^ds;! ^ 
And pro^pei: the design thy will commands." 
He said; and, drawing forth his flaming swQrdj 834^ 
His thundering arm divides the mahy-twisted cord.^ 
An emulating zeal inspires his train: 
They run; they snatch; they rush into the main. 
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With headlong haste they leave the desert fhareS, 
And brush the liquid aeas with laboring owa*. 

Aurora now had left ber saffrjcin hed^ . 840 

And beams of early Kght the heav'iul o'erspread. 
When, from a tow'r, tfae queen> with wakeful ei^res^ 
Saw day point upward fix>m the rosy skies* : 

She look'd to seaward r but the sea was void,. 
And seance in ken the sailing ships deacjry'd- J|4# 
Stung with despite, and fwridaa with despair, . . / 
She strucfc her trembKr^bredst, and toreihfff haifi' 
•^ And shall thVungrate&il traitor go, .(sheifiaid) . \ 
My land forsaken^ and my low betray Id? / 
Shall we not arm ? not rush, from jev'xjf^reet^ . ft5ff 
To follow^ sink," and bum, bis per) ur'd fleet? \'V 
Hastei haul my galleys. out! pursue the fiaeL . . ^ 
Bring flaming brands 1 stit aaU, aod3]«6iftIyjPCiw \ 
What Jjave I said ? Where am 1 ? JFuEy itucoa: 
My brain ; . and my diitempcr'd bosom burns- 65il' 
Then, when I gave my ^ferson and in^, throns^ ^ y 
This hate, this rage, had been more i;Ux)Efij^:ihoiyiu'' 
See now the promised &ith, th^ vaunted :naoifa, \ 
The pioiis maa, who, rushing througlrthe;^ftqpi^ 
Preserved his^goda^ and to the Phry^jl aborb^ sQQ 
TJaeburdai of hiafeeblpfetbcr bore! i 

I should have torahimpieoe-oBeal^-Mrow'jiiafloodh 
His acattiar'd lix^hs, or kft expps!d in wcopld*^ 



Destroyed his friaids and sbn*^and from the fire 
Have set the reeking boy before the sire. 863 

Events are <toabtfal, which on battle wait t ^ 

Yet where 's the doii^t, to' souls secure of fate? 
My Tytians, at -theiv ii^ur^d queen's eomnuuKi, 
Had toss'd tl^ir fires amid the Trogan band ; ' 

At once extingaish'd aU the faithless name ; 870 
And I • tttysdf, ih v^geancef of thy shanje, ^ * 
Had fall^ tipon the piie^ to> mend the ftul^rai flame, 
Tholi Surr, wba view'st at onCe the world below! 
^Phou Juno; guasrdian of the nuptial vow^i : . . 
Ilioa Hedat, hwrloen from thy darit: abodes! 67I 
Ye Furies, fiends, and violated gods,! 
All powers inArok'd'with?Dido'^ dying breath, 
Atteftd her ^jurses, and avenge her death J ' / 
If so the Fites ordain, and Jove commands^ 8/^ 
Th^ ungratefbl wretch ehkntld find thb Latbn khds^ 
Yet let a race lantam^d^ and: haughty foed, X i 
His peaceful entrance -witlr dfre arms oppose t : : ' " 
Oppressed wUh lumbers in th' unequal fidd,>i 1; ' 
His menMisoouragM, and himself expeU'd^'' 
Let him for succour sue fix>m place toplaoe, ^ .885' 
Tom Ifrojn his subjects, and his- son's en)[brao^. 
First let himr «e his friends in battle slain,' ' 
And their untiniely fete lament in vain : 
lAnd wlien, at length, the cruel war slmll ceaae,^ 
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On hard conditions may he buy his peace: 89O 

^or let him then enjoy supreme command ; 
But fall. Untimely, by some hostile hand. 
And lie unbury'd on the barren sand ! 
These are my pray'rs, and this my dying will : 
And you> my Tyrians, ev*ry^ curse fulfill. ; 805 

Perpetual hate and mortal wars prodaim 
Against the prince, the people, and thenamts. 
These grateful ofTrings cm my grave bestow ; 
Nol- league, Tior love> the hostile iiationjs know! 
Now, and from hence in eVry future ^e^ 900 

When i?age excites your arms, and strength sup^dtes 
the rage, ... 

Rise soipe avenga^ of our Xibyan blood', . . 
With fire and swwd pursue the peijur'd bwod— 
Pur arms, our seas, our shores^ opposed ta theirs— r. 
And the same hate desc^Ki on all our heirs^r* gos 

This said, within her anxious miml she^wei^s 
The means of cutting short her odious dayfti. 
Then toSichaeus* nurse she briefly said, .: I'-.j. > 
(For, when she left her country, hers wasMead) 
" Go, Barce, call my sister. Let her cajje. 1; 910 
The Solemn rites of sacrifice prepare; ; .. :; 
The sheep, and all th* atoning ofPrings,; bring; 
Sprinkling her body from the aystal spring 
With' living drops: then let her cpm^^ .and thoa '% 
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With sacred fillets bind thy hoary brow. 915 

Thus will I pay my vows to Stygian Jove, 
And end the cares of my disastrous love ; 
Then cast the Trojan image on the fire ; 
And, as that bums, my passion shall expire,** 

The nurse moves onward with ofificious care, giO 
And all the speed her aged limbs can bear. 
But furious Dido, with dark thoughts involved. 
Shook at the mighty mischief she resolv'd. 
With livid spots distinguish'd was her face; 924 
Red were her rolling eyes, and discomposed her pace: 
Ghastly she gaz'd ; with pain she drew her breath; 
And nature shiver'd at approaching death. 

Then swiftly to the fatal place she pass'd. 
And mounts the fun'ral pilie with furious haste; 
Unsheaths the sword the Trojan left behind, 930 
(Not for so dire an enterprise design'd.) 
But when she view'd the garments loosely spread. 
Which once he wore, and saw the conscious bed. 
She pausM, and, with a sigh, the robes embrac'd, 
Then on the couch her trembling body cast, 933 
Repressed the ready tears, and spoke her Ijist : 
^* Dear pledges of my love, while heay'n so pleas'd. 
Receive a soul, of mortal anguish eas'd. 
My fatal course is finished ; and I go, 
A glorious name, amcHig the ghosts below. 940 

TOL. lU T 
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A lofty city by, my hands is rais'd ; 
Pygmalion punish'd, and my lord appeas*d* 
What could my fortune have afforded more. 
Had the false Trojan never touch'd my shore i"^ 
Then kiss*d the couch ; and ** must 1 die,** she said, 
*^ And unreveng^d ? 'tis doubly to be dead ! 946 

Yet ev'n this death with pleasure I receive: 
On any terms, 'tis better than to live. 
These flames, from far, may the false Trojan view; 
These boding omens his base flight pursue !'• 95a 
She said, and struck: deep enter'd in her side 
The piercing steel, with reeking purple died : 
Oogg'd in the wound the cruel weapon stands ; 
The spouting blood came streaming on her hands. ' 
Her sad attendants saw the deadly stroke, 055 

And with loud cries the sounding palace shook. 
Distracted from the fatal sight they fled, 
And through the town the dismal rumour spread. 
First from the frighted court the yell began ; 
Redoubled, thence from house to house it ran : 960 
The groans of men, with shrieks, laments, and cries 
Of mixing women, nK)unt the vaulted skies. 
NoUess the clamour, than if — ancient Tyre, 
Or the new Carthage, set by foes on fire — 
The rolling ruin, with their lov'd abodes, 6gS 

Involv'd the blazing temples of their gods. 
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Her sister hears : and, fbriops with despair, 
She beats her breast, and rends her yellow hair^ 
And, calling on Eliza's name aload, gOg 

Runs breathless to thepl^, and breaks the crowd. 
** Was all that pcnnp of woe for this prepared. 
These fireg, tiiis fun'tal pilti, these altars reared ? 
Was all this .train of plota;contriv'd,. («aid she) > 
AU only ^to deeeive urthdgiiy'me ?' 
Which is the xi^orst ? Didst thou m death ptetcEul ^6 
To scor^ thy sifter, or delude thy friend ? 
Thy sumroon'd sister and thy friend had conie: 
One sword had serv'd us both, cmeeonunoiifcoBibr i 
Was I tQ riiise the pile, the pow'rs invoke:, 
Not to be present "at the fatal strofce ? 9&0 

At once thott haist destrcnj7*d thyself arid m^ 
Thy town, thy senate, and thy colony ! 
Bring water ! bathe the woiind ; while I hi death 
Ijay close my lips to hers, and catch the flying breath/* 
This said, she mounts the pile with eager haste, 985 
Arid in her arms the gasping queen embraced. 
Her temples chaf 'd ; and her own garments tore. 
To stanch the streaming blood, and cleans^ the gore. 
Thrice Dido try'd to raise her drooping heady 
And, fainting, thrice fell grov*Hng on the bed ; 996 
Thrice op'd her heavy eyes, and saw the light. 
But, having found it, sicken'd at the sight, 

TO, 
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And clos'd her lids at last in endless night. 

Then Juno, grieving that she should sustain 

A death so lingering, and sd full of pain, " ggi 

Sent Iris down, to free her from the strife 

Of labVing nature^ and dissolve her life. 

For, since she died, not doo|ii*d by heav'n's decree. 

Or her own crime, but human casualty, 

And rage of love, that plung*d her in despair, 1000 

Hie Sisters had not cut the topmost hair. 

Which Proserpine and they can only know; 

Nor made her sacred to the shades below. 

Downward the various goddess took her flight. 

And drew a thousand colours from the light ; 1005 

Then stood above the dying-lover's head. 

And said, " I thus devote thee to the dead. 

This ofF'ring to th' infernal gods I bear." 

Thus white she spc&e, she cut the fatal hair : 1009 

The struggling soul was loos'd, and life dissol v'd in air. 
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BOOK V. 



ARGUMENT, 

^neas, setting sail from Afric, is driven by 3 storm on the coasts of 
Sicily, where he is hospitably received by his friend Acestes, king 
of part of the island, and bpm of Trojtn parentage. He applies 
himself to celebrate the memory of his father with divine honour?, 
and accordingly institutes funeral games, and appoints prizes for 
those who should conquer in them. While the ceremonies were 
performing, Junosends Iris to persuade the Trojan women tobum 
the ships, who,upon her instigation, set fire to themj which burned 

. four, and would have consumed the rest, had not Jupiter by a 
miraculous shower extinguished it. Upon this, ^neas, by tb^ 
advice of one of his generals, and a vision of his father, builds a 
city for the women, old men, and others, who were either unfit 
for war, or weary of the voyage, and sails for Jtaly. Venus prp* 
cures of Neptune a safe voyage for him and all bis n>en, excepting 
only his pilot Palinurus, who was unfortunately lost. 

Meantime the Trojan cuts his watVy way, 
Fix'd oa his voyage, through the curling sea; 
Then, casting back his eyes, with dire amaze. 
Sees on the Punic shore the mounting blaze. 
Th(j cause unknown ; yet his presaging min4 H 
The fate of Dido from the fire divin'd, 

t3 
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He knew tlxe stormy souls of woman-kind ; 
What secret^prings their eager passions move^ 
How capable of death for injur'd love. 
pire auguries from hence the Trojans draw ; JO 
Till neither fires nor shining shores they saw. • 
Now seas and skies their prospect only bound— 
An empty sp^ce above, a flqating field around. 
But soon the heav'ns with shadows were o'erspread; 
A swelHng cloud hung hov'ring a'er their head: 15 
J^ivid it Ipok'd— the threatening of a storm: 
Then night and horror ocean's face deform. 
The pilot, Palinurus, cry'd aloud, 
f^ What gusts of weather from that gath'ring cloud 
My thoughts presage ! Ere yet the tempest roars, 20 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and stretch your oars ; 
Contract your svyelling sails, and lufF to' wind/* 
The frighted crew perform the task assigned. 
Then, to his fearless chief, " Not heav'n, (said he) 
l^hough Jove hin^self should promise Italy, {25^ 

Can stern the torrent pf this raging sea. 
Mark, how the shifting winds from we^t arise. 
And what Collected i)ight involves tl^ skies ! 
Nor can our shaken vessels live at sea. 
Much less against the temfiest force their way. 30 
*Tis Fate diverts our course ; and Fate we miKt obey. 
Not far from hence, if I observed aright - 



The 90uthing of the stars, and polar light, 

6icilia lies, whose hoq)itable shores 

In safety we may reach with struggling oars,** 35 

^neas then reply'd : " Too sure I find. 

We strive in vain against the seas and wind : 

Now shift your sails : what place can please me more 

Than what you promise, the Sicilian shore. 

Whose hallow*d earth Anchises' bones contains, 40 

And where a prince of Trojan lineage reigns ?** . 

The course resolvM, before the western wind 

They scud amain, and make the port as^ign'd. 

Meantime Acestes, from a lofty stand, 
Beheld the fleet, descending on the land ; 48 

And, not unmindful of his ancient rac^, 
Down, from the cliff he ran with eager pace. 
And held the hero in a strict embrace. i 

Of a rough Libyan bear the spoils he wore; 
And either hand a pointed jav'lin bore. 60 

His mother was a dame of Dardan blood ; 
His sire Crinisus, a Sicilian flood. ' 

He welcomes his returning friends tshoro 
With plenteous country cates, and homely store. 

Now, when the following mom had d)a8*4 away 56 
The flying stars, and light re$tor*d the d^y, 
^neas calPd the Trojan troops around, 
And thus l^spoke them frofn a risiiig ^rQim4 5 - 

T 4 
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** OfFspiing of heav'n, divine Dardanian race! 

The sun, revolving through th* etherial space, 60 

The shining circle of the year had fiU'd, 

Since first this isle my father's ashes held : 

And now the rising day renews the yeat'--^ 

A day for ever sad, for ever dear. 

This would I celebrate with annual games, 65 

'With gifts on altars pil'd, and holy flames, 

Though banish'd to Gaetulia's barren, sands. 

Caught on the Grecian seas, or hostile lands : 

But, since this happy storm our fleet has driven 

(Not, as I deem, without the will of heav'n) 70 

Upon these friendly shores and flow'ry plains. 

Which hide Anchises and his blest remains ; • 

Ijet us with joy perform his honours due. 

And pray for prosp'rous winds, our voyage to renew— 

Pray, that, in towns and temples of our OAvn, 75 

The name of great Anchises may be known ; 

And yearly games may spread the god*s renowiu 

Our sports Acestes, of the Trojan race. 

With royal gifts ordain*d, is pleas'd to grace: 

Two steers on ev*ry ship the king bestows : 80 

jHis gods and ouirs shall share your equal vow^. 

Besides, if, nine days heaice, the rosy mom 

Shall with unclouded light the skies adorn. 

That day with polemn •sports I mean to gra<» : 
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Light galleys on the seas shall run a wat*ry race : 85 
Some shall in swiftness for the goal contend. 
And others try the twanging bow to bend : 
The strong, with iron gauntlets arm'd, shall stand 
Oppos'd in combat on the yellow sand. 
Let all be present at the games prepared ; QO 

And joyful victors wait'the just reward. 
But now assist the rites, with garlands crown*d." 
He said, and first his brows with myrtle bound. 
Then Helymus, by his (example led, 
And old Acestes, eadi adorn'd his head; 95 

Thus young Ascanius, with a sprightly grace, 
His temples tied, and all the Trojan race, 
-^neas then advanced amidst the trdn. 
By thousands foUow'd through the fiow*ry plain. 
To great Anchises' tomb ; which when he found, 100 
He pour'd to Bacchus, on the hallow'd ground. 
Two bowls of sparkling wine, of milk two more. 
And two (from ofFer'd bulls) of purple gore. 
With roses then the sepulcre he strow'd. 
And thus his father's ghost bespoke aloud : 105 

*^ Hail, O ye holy manes ! hail again, 
JPatemal ashes, now review'd in vain ! 
The gods permitted not, that you with me^ 
Should reach the promised shores of Italy, 
Or Tyber's flood, what flood soe'er it be/* 1 10 
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Scarce had h6 finish'd, when, with ^ckled pride^ . 
A serpent from the tomb began to glide; 
His hugy bulk on sev-n high volumes roli'd; 
Hue was his breadth of back, but streat*d with scaly 

gold:' . 

Thus riding on his Cruris, he seem'd to pass 115 
^ rolling fire, along, and singe the grass. 
More various colours through his body run> 
Than Iris when her bow imbibes the sun. 
Betwixt the rising altars, and around. 
The sacred monster shot along the ground ; 120 
With harmless pjay amidst the bowls he pass'd. 
And with his lolling tongue assay'd the taste : 
Thus fed with holy food, the wondrous guest 
Withm the hollow tomb retir'd to rest. 
The pious prince, surprised at what he viewM, 125 
The funVal honours with more zeal renewed, 4 

Doubtful if this the place's genius were. 
Or guardian of his father^s sepulcre; 
Five sheep, according to the rites, he slew; . . ' 

As. many, swine, and steers of sable hue; Id^] 

New gen'rous wine he from the goblets poured. 
And caird his father's ghost, from hell restor'4. 
The glad attendants in long order come. 
Off' ring their gifts at great Anchises' tomb : 
^ome add more oxen j son^e diyid^ the sppij ; 1341 
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Some place the chargers on the grassy soil ; 
Some blow the fires, and ofFer'd entrails broil. 

Now came the day desir'd. The skies were bright 
With rosy lustre of the rising light : 
The bord'ring people, rouz'd by sounding fame 140 
Of Trcjan feasts and great Acestes* name. 
The crowded shore with acclamations fill. 
Part ta behold, and part to prove their skilU 
And first the gifts in public view they place, J44 
Green laurel-wreaths, and palm — the victors' grace ; 
Within the circle, arms and tripods lie. 
Ingots of gold and silver heap'd on high. 
And vests embroider'd, of the Tyrian die* 
The trumpet's clangor tlien the feast proclaims ; 
And all prepare for their appointed games. 150 

Four galleys first, which equal rowers bear. 
Advancing, in the wat'ry lists appear. 
The speedy Dolphin, that outstrips the wind. 
Bore Mnestheus, author of the Memmian kind : 
Gyas the vast Chimaera's bulk commands, 1 ^ 5 

Which rising like a tow'ring city stands: 
Three Trojans tug at ev'ry lab'ring oar ; 
Three banks in three degrees the sailors bore ; 
Beneath their sturdy strokes the billows roar. 
Sergestus, who began the Sergian race, 160 

In the great Centaur took the leading place; 
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Cloanthus on the sea-green Scylla stood; 
From whom Cluentius draws his Trojan blood. 

Far in the sea, against the foaming shore. 
There stands a rock: the raging billows roar 105 
Above his head in storms ; but, when 'tis clear. 
Uncurl thpir ridgy backs, and at his foot appear. 
In peace below the gentle waters run ; 
The cormorants above lie basking in the sun. 
On this the hero fix'd an oak in sight, 170 

The mark to guide the mariners aright. 
To bear with this, the seamen stretch their oars; 
Then round the rock they steer, and seek the formeiT 

shores. 
The lots decide their place. Above the rest. 
Each leader shining in hisTyrian vest; 175 

The common crew, with wreaths of poplar boughs. 
Their temples crown, and shade their sweaty brows : 
Besmear'd with oil, their naked shoulders shine. 
All take their seats, and wait the sounding sign : 
They gripe their oars ; and ev'ry panting breast 1 80 
Js rais'd by turns with hope, by turns with fi^ar de- 
pressed. 
The clangor of the trumpet gives the sign ; 
At once they start, advancing in a line : 
With shouts the Sjailors rend. the starry skies; 
Jjash'd >Yith their oars, the smoky billow? rise; 185 
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Sparkles the briny ihain^ and the vex*d ofcean fries. 
Exact in time, with equal strokes th^ row : 
At once the brushing oars and brazen prow 
£)ash up the sandy waves, and ope the depths below. 
Not fiery coursers, in a chariot-race, 190 

Invade the field with half so swift a pace : 
Not the fierce driver with more fiiry lends 
The sounding lash, and, ere the stroke descends. 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. 
The partial crowd their hopes and fears divide, 196 
And aid, with eager shouts, the favoured side. 
Cries, murmurs, clamours, with a mixing sounds 
From woods to woods, from hills to hills, rebftund. 

Amidst the loud applauses of the shore, 
Gyas outstripped the rest, and sprung before : 200 
Cloanthus, better manned, pursu'd him fast ; 
But his o'er-masted galley check'd his haste* 
The Centaur and the Dolphin brush the brine 
With equal oars, advancing in a line : 
And now the mighty Centaur seems to lead, !}05 
And now the speedy Dolphin gets a-head : 
Now board to board the rival vessels row ; 
The billows lave the skies, and ocean groans below. 
TTiey reach'd the mark. Proud Gyas and hi^. train 
In triumph rode, the victors of the main : 210 

But, steering round, he charg'd hb pilot^-^" Stpn4 
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*More dose to shcu'e^ and skim along the sand t 
Let others bear to sca.'*-^M€«CBte8 heard ; 
But secret shelves too cautiously he fear'd, 214 

And^ fearing, sought the deep; and stiUaloof hesteerM. 
With louder cries die captahi called q^mn : 
'* Bear to the rocky shore, and shun the main." 
He spoke, and, speaking, at his stem he saw 
The bold Cloanthus near the doielYings draw. 
Betwixt the mark and him the Scylla itood^ 229 
And in a closer compass ploughed the flood* 
He pass'd the m^rk ; and, wheeling, got before ;— 
Gyas blasphemed the gods, devoutly srworet 
Cry\i out for anger, and his hair he tore. 
Mindless of others' lives, (so high was girown 225 
His rising rage) and careless of his own, > 

The trembling dotanl to. the deck he drew. 
And hoisted up, and over-board he threw ; , 
This do*»e, he seis'd the helm ; his fellows che^-d ; 
TumM short upon the shelves, and mtadly stecrVL 230 

Hardly his head the plunging pilot reafi^ 
Clogg'd with his clothes, and cumber'^ with bis yearsi 
Now dropping wet, he climbs the cliff with padn. 
The crowd, that saw him £all, and float again. 
Shout from the distant shore ; and loudly laught, 235 
To see his heaving breast disgorge the briny fraught* 
The foflowing Ccivtaur, and the Dolphin's crew. 



Their vanifiihM hopes of victory renew: * * 
While Gyas lags, they kindle in the race, ; 
To reach the mark. Sergestiis takes the place : 040 
Mnestheus puirsues; and, while around they wind. 
Comes up, not half his galley's length behind ; 
Then on the deck, amidst his mates,'appear'd, : 
And thus their drooping courages he dieerM t- 
*^ My friends, and Hector's follower^ heretofore, a4S 
Exert your vigour; tug the labVilig oar; 
Stretch to your strokes, iny still: unconquer'd crew, " 
Whom from the Baming walk of Troy I drew. 
In, this our common int'resty liet me find 
That strength ofh&cid,' that ocmrage of the tnind^ 236 
Ab when you steimm'd the strong Malean flood. 
And o'er the Syrfces' broken billows row'd. 
I seek not now the foremost palm to gain ; 
Though' yet— 4)ut, ah \ "that haughty wish is vain f 
Let those enjoy it whom lihe gods ordain/ 2M 

But to be last,, the lags of all the race! — 
Biideem yourselves and me from that disgrace." 
Now, one and all,' they tug amain ; they row - 
At the full stretch, and shake the brazen prow. 
The sea beneath ^hem sinks; their laboring sides Q.60 
Are sweird, and sweat runs gutt'ring down in tides. 
Chance aids their, d^irtg with unhop'd success :— * 
Sergestus, wger with his beak to press 
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Betwixt the rival galley and the rock, 
Shuts up th' unwieldy Centaur in. the lode. 265 
The vessel struck; and, with the dreadful shock, 
Her oars she shiver'd, and, her head ^e broke. 
The trembling rowers from their banks arise. 
And, anxious for themselves, renounce tire prize. 
IV^ith iron poks they heave her off the shores, 270 
And gather frqm the sea their floating oars. 
The crew of Mnestheus, with elaied minds,' 
Urge their success, and call the willing winds, 
Theaply their oars, and cut their liquid way : 
In larger compass on the roomy sea. 27S 

As, when the dove her rocky hold forsakes, 
Rouz'd in a fright, her sounding wings she shakes; 
The cavern rings with clatt'ring; out she flies, . 
And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the skies : 
At first she flutters; but at length she springs 280^ 
To smoother flight, and shoots upon her ^ngs: 
So Mnestheus in the Dolphin cuts the sea; 
And, flying with a force, that force assists his way» 
Sergestus in the Centaur soon he passed, 
Wedg'd in the rocky shoals, and sticking fast. '2SS 
Jn vain the victor he with cries implores. 
And practises to row witli shalter-d oars. 
Then Mnestheus bears with Gyas, and outflies: ., 
The ship, without a pilot, yidds the prize. 



Ujivanquish'd Scylla now alone remains j— ago 
Her he pursues ; and all his vigour strains, * 

Shouts from the fav'ring mliltitude arise ; 
Applauding Echo id the shouts replies ; 
Shouts, wishes, and applause, fun rattling through the 

skies. 
These clamours with disdain the Scylla heard, 295 
Muchgrudg'd the praise, but more the robbM reward-: 
Resolved to hold their own, ibey mend their pace. 
All obstinate to die, or gain the race. 
Rais'd with success, the Dolphin swiftly ran-^ 
For they can conquer who believe they can.-— ZOO 
Both urge their oars ; and Fortune both supplies ; 
(And both perhaps had shar'd an equal prize) 
Wlien to the seas ClCanthus holds his hands,' 
And succour from the wat'ry powVs demands ; 
*^ Gods of the liquid realms on which I row ! 305 
If, giv'n by you/ tlie laurel bind my brow, 
(Assist to make me guilty of my vow !) 
A snow-white bull shall on your shore bis slain : 
Hi^ offered entrails cast into the main. 
And ruddy wine from golden goblets thro\vn, 310 
Your grateful gift and my return shall own. 
Thfe choir of nymphs, and Phorcus, from beloW, 
With virgin* Panopea, heard his vow ; 
And old Portunus/ with his breadth of hand, 
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Push'd on and sped tfie galley to the land* Bt^ 

Swift as a shaft, or winged wind, she flies. 
And, darting to the port, obtains the fMiise* 

The herald sunraaons all, and then proclaims 
Cloanthus conqueror of the narol ganaes. 
The prince with laurel crowns the victor's head ; 320 
And three &t itcers are to his vessel leA— 
The «hip's reward-~with gen'roufl wine beside. 
And surns of silver, which the crew divide^ 
The leaders are distinguidi'd from the rest ; 
The victor honoiir'd with a nobler ve»t, 323 

Where gold aiid purple strive in equal rows. 
And needie-rwork its happy cost bestows. 
There, Ganyiaede is wrought wf th living art. 
Chasing through Ida's groves the trembling hart : 
Breathless he seems, yet eager to pursue ; 33& 

When from aloft descends, in open View, 
The bird of Jove, and, sousing on his prey> 
With crooked talons bears the boy aw^ay. 
In vain, with Kfted haaids and gaeing ej^es. 
His guards behold him soaring through the skies, 335 
And dogs pursue his flight, wiiii imitated cries. 

Mnesthfius the second victor was dedar'd ; 
And, summonM there, th6 second prize he shar'd*— 
A coat of mail, which brave Demoleus bore, 
More brave jEneas frpm his shoulders tore, 340r 



In single cortbut on the Ttt^kti ^a0t6. 

*rhU was ordam'd for Mnftsthett^ to po^dfs-^ 

Jn w^kr forliris deftoce, fbr offiam©nt in peao^. 

Kidh was the gift, atnd glbrious to b^hold^ 

But ytt so pond*roas wWi k^ plates of goW, 54i 

That sea? ce two sertants cotiM the weight Stts«^ * 

Yet, it^ded thus^, Deftiokus o*ef the ^kid 

I^Jrsu*d, attd lightly seis'd, the Trojan tmirt. 

The third, suceoeding to the last fewai«d. 

Two goodly bowls o^ masty silver shar'd, ' 356 

With figures pmrnnent^ and richly wrought. 

And two brass caJdroftft f^m Dodona brought. 

Thus all rewarded by the hero's hancfo. 
Their cotiqxi'ring tennptes bound with p^r^e barkfe 
And now Sergestos^ cleatdng from the rod^^ a5S 
Brought back his galley sheltter^d with the sh6ck. 
Forlorn she loot'd, without an aiding Oar,- 
And, hooted' by «he volglar, made to shore : 
As when a snake, sut^ris'di upon the road> 
Is crushed athwart her body by the load 366 

Of heayy wheds ; or with a mortal wound 
Her belly bruis'd, and troddfen to the ^tttid^— 
In vain, with loosen'd cutk, she crawls atohg'; 
Yet,, -fierce above, ^he brandishes her tongue ; 364 
Glares with her eyes> md bristles with her Sedes ; 
But, grov*lingiii^tho4ns«, hevpartsunsoundshetrailfiK 



Sd slowly to the port the Centaur ten(k^ 

But, what she wants in oars, with sails amends^ 

Yet, for his galley sav'd, the grateful prince 

Is pleased th* unhappy chief to recompense. 37© 

Pholoc, .the Cretan skvd, rewards his care, 

Beauteous hersrlf^ with lovely twins as fair. 

From thence his way the Trojan herd bent 
Into the neighboring plainy with m'ountains^peiit, 374 
Whose sides were shaded with surrounding wood* 
Full in the midst of this fair valley, stood 
A native' theatre, wliich, rising islow 
By just d^;rees, o*erIookM the gfdund below- 
High on a. silvan throne the leader sate ; 
A nurti'rbus train attend in solemn state. 380 

Here those, that in the rapid course delight. 
Desire of h6n6ur, and th6 prize, invite. 
The rival runners without order stand ; 
The Trcgan^, mix'd with the Sicilian band. 
First Nisxls, with Euryalus, appears— 305 

JEuryalus a boy of bloomihg yesffs. 
With sprightly grac^ and equal beauty crown'd— ^ 
Nisus,'for fricndsltip to the ybuth, rehov^'d. 
Diores next, of Priatn's royal race, 
Then Salius, join'd withPatron, took their place ; SgO 
(But Patron in Arcadia had his birth. 
And Salius^ bis from Aear^a»ia^ earth) 



Then two Sicilian youths— the names of these 
Swift Helymus^ and lovely Panopes, ^ 

(Both jolly huntsmen, both in forests bred, ZgS 
And owning old Aoestes for their head) 
With sevVal others of ignoblername. 
Whom time has not delivered o'er to feme. 

To these the hero thus his thoughts explairfd. 
In words which general approbation gain'4 ; 400 
'^ One common largess is for all designed, 
(The vanquished and the victor shall be join'd) 
Two darts of polish'd steel and Gnossian wood, 
A silver 8tudded-axe, alike bestow'd. 
The foremost three have olive wreaths decreed : 405 
The first of these obtains a stately steed 
Adom'd with trappngs ; and the next in fmne. 
The quiver of an Amazonian dame, 
With feather'd Thr^cian arrows well supply'd : 
A golden belt shall gird his manly side, 410 

Which with a sparkling diamond shall be tied. 
The third this Grecian helmet shall content.** 
He said* To th^ir appointed base they went ; 
Wifli beating hearts th' expected sign receive. 
And, starting all at once, the barrier leave. 415 
Spread out, as on the winged winds, they, flew. 
And seis'd the distant goal with greedy view^, 
ShQt from the crowd, swift Nisus aU o'er-pass'd ; 
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Nor alor*hs, nor tbunder, ei|wl l^his hwte. 
The next, but, though th^ xm^t^ yet % ^k^xa% 436 
dsme S^fiuf ; and ^ury^tt^ behind i 
Then Helynrus, whom yopny Diores ply'd. 
Step after step, and aJcaast aide by side. 
His shouldera presring^-nand, in loi^;^ ^aoe^ 
Had >vdn, or kft at feast a dubious raoo. 425 

Now, spent, the goal they almost read^ at last. 
When eag^r Nieus, hapless in hia haste, 
Slipp'd ftrat, aod, slipping, fell upon the plain, 
Soak'd with the Wood of osm newly «lwj. 
The careless victor had uot mark'd his way; 480 
Biij;, Xm^if^g wher« the t^e^ch'ro^s puddle lay. 
His heels flqw Up ; md QU the gmsaiy floor 
He f^U, b^mf^fd with filth wd holy gore. 
Not mindless th^n, Euiryalus, ofthe^e, 
Npr of the saca'ed hofids of amity, 435 

Jile strove th'. imm^iate rival's hope to cros3> 
And caught the foot of Se^Uus as he rose j 
So Baling lay extwd§d ftu the piaiu : 
EuryaJu^ springs quU tb« pri^ tQ g^n, 
And lejiwft the crowd :-fr-appla\diug peals attend 44a 
The viptQf to thfdgc^l, who.vanquifih'd by hi« friewi 
J^ext He[yjw» i ftftd then |3JiaBeft oa^ie, 
3y two u)ii^rt\«i^s m»d* tb^ thi^ m fem^., 

Sut g»Umi wtersj. d»i> e9«l#»]«g )mA. . ^ 



For, justice, deafens aid distwbt th^ crowd ; 44* 

Urges his cause may in the c6\jatt he he^d ? 

And p^ds the pri^e is WongWIy oonierr'd. 

But favour for Euryalus appeai^s ; 

Hit blooming beauty^ with his teivJer yeaifs^ 

Had brit/d the ju(%cs for tlie promised ptiz:e ; 490" 

Brides, Diores fills the court with- cries, 

Who vainly reaches at the kst reward^ 

If the firit palm on Salius be conjfert'd. 

^Rjfen thus the prince : ** Let na disputes arise : 

Where Fortune plac'd it, I award 1;he prize. 45* 

But Fortune's: crrors-give me leave tor mend^ 

At least to pity my deserving friend J*' 

He said^ and, from among the ^pdls, he dnkws 

(Pond'rons with shaggy mane and golden paws) ^ 

A lion's hide : to Salius this be gives : 46o 

Nisus with envy sees the gift^ and gridves* 

" If such rewawds to vanqiush'd m®nr are due, 

(He said) and felMng h to rise by you, * 

What prize may Nisus from> your bduiity ddm^ 

Who merited the first rewards and fame J 4^5 

In falling, botlv an equal fortune try'd ; 

Would Fortune for my fall so welb pravide V* 

With this he pointed to his face, and show'd^' 

Hi» hands and all his habit smeared with blc»d* 

Th' indulgeiit fether of the people «miM^ 47<1 
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And caused to be produe'd an ample shield, 

P( wondrous art, by Didymaon wrought. 

Long since from Neptune's bars in triumph brought* 

This giv'n to Nisus, he divides the rest, 

And equal justice, in his gifts expressed. 475 

The race thus ended, and rewards bestowed. 

Once more the prince bespeaks th' attentive prowd : 

*^ If there be here, whose dauntless courage dare 

Jn gauntlet fight with limbs and body bare. 

His opposite sustain in open view* 480 

Stand forth the champion, and the games renew. 

Two prizes I propose, and thus divide—- 

A bull with gilded horns, and fillets tied, 

Shali be the portion of the conquering chief: 

A sword and helip shall cheer the loser's grief." 48^ 

Then haughty Dares in the lists appears; 
Stalking he stride?, his head erected bears ; 
His nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wield; 
And loud applauses echo through the field. 
Dar^s alone in combat us'd to stand 49Q 

The match of mighty Paris, hand to hand ; 
The same, at Hector's fon'rals, undertook 
pigantic Butes, of th' Amydan stock. 
And, by the stroke of his resistless hand, 
Stretch'd the vast bulk upon the yellow sand* 405 
6uch Dares was; and such he strode along, j^ 
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And drew the wonder of the gazing throng* 

His brawny back and ample breast he shows j 

His lifted arms around his head he throws. 

And deals, in whistling air, his empty blows, 500 

Hismatchissought; but, through the tremblingbaiid^ 

Not one dares answer to the proud demand. 

Presuming of his force, with sparkling eyes 

Already he devours the promised prize. 

He claims the^ bull, with awless insolence, 505 

And^ having seis'd his horns, accosts the prince i 

^^ If none my matchless valour 'dares oppose^ 

How long shall Dares wait his dastard foes ? 

Permit me, chief, permit, without dday. 

To lead this uncontended gift away.'* 510 

The crowd assents, and, with redoubled cries. 

For the prouji challenger demands the priize. 

Aceste^, fir'd with just disdain^ to see 
The palm usurp'd without a victory. 
Reproached Entellus thus, who sate beside, 515 
And heard and saw, unmov'd, the Trojan's pride; 
^* Once, but in vain, a champion of renown. 
So tamely caii you bear the ravish'd crown, 
A prize in triumph borne before )tour sight. 
And shun for iSsar the dahger of the fi^t ? 520 
Where is our Eryx how, the boasted name, 
The god who taught your thund'ring arm the gam* ? 



Where now your baffled honour ? where the spoil 

That fiird your hcwise, and fame that filFd our isle T* 

Entellus, thus: ^^ My soul is still the same, 5!25r 

Umnov'd with fear^ and fnov^d with martial £nhe: 

Out my chill Hood is curdled in ray veins j 

And scarce the shadow of a man remakis. 

Oh ! could I turn to tliat fair prime agaifi^ 

That prime, of which this boaster is so vmi, 030 

Tht brave who this decrepit age defies^ 

Should feel my force, without the promised jMize^** 

He said; and^ rising at the word, he threw 

Two pond'rous gauntlets down in open vicw-^ 

Gauntlets, which Eryx wont in fight to ^vield, 533 

And sheath his hands with, in the listed field. 

With fear and wonder seis'd, the crowd behdids 

The gloves of death, with sev*n distioguidi'd folds 

Of tough bulKhides: the space within is spread 

With iron, or with loads of heavy le^. 540 

JD&ces himself was daunted at the sight, " 

JteaooQc'd his challenge, and refused to fight. 

Astonished at their weight, the hero stands, 

And ppis'd the pond'rous engines in his hands. 

^* What had your ^'onder {said Entellus) been, ft4A 

Had you the gauntlets of Alcides seen, 

Or viewed the stem debate on this unhappy green ! 

Tto^ which I bear, your brother Eryx hoxe^ 



Still mark'd with bQttcr^d bminS and mingled gore. 

With these he long sustained th' Herculean arm ; 530 

And these I wielded while my blood was warm. 

This languiah'd firame while better spirits fed. 

Ere 3geunstningmyuerves,ortimeo'ersnowMmyhead, 

But, if'the chall^ger these arms refuse, 

And cannot wield their weight, or dare not use; 5$S 

If great ^neas and Acestes join 

In his request, these gauntlets I resign J 

JjCt us with equal arms perform the fight; 

And let him \esTe to fear, sinoe I resign my right,*^ 

This said, Entellus for the strife prepares; 5flO 

Stripped of his quilted coat, his body bares : 

Compos'd of mighty bones and brawn, he standi 

A goodly towering object on the sands. 

Th^n just jEneas equal arms supply'd, 864 

Which round their shoulders to their wrists they tied. 

Both on the tiptoe stand, at full extent. 

Their arms aloft, their bodies inly bent; 

Thdr heads from aiming blows they beare&r; 

With clashing gauntlets then provoke the war. 

One on his youth and [diant limbs relies; 6T9 

One on his sinews, and his giant size. 

The last is stiff with age, Ws motion slow; 

He heavw ft)p breath ; he staggew to and fro; 

M4 clouds of issuing smpkie hia nostrils loudly How, • 
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Yet equal in success, they ward, they strike; 573 
Their ways are difTrent, but their art alike. 
Before, behind, the blows are dealt; around 
Their hollow sides the rattling thumps resound, 
A storm of strokes, well meant, with fury flies. 
And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes*— 580 
Nor always errs ; for oft the gauntlet draws 
A sweeping stroke along the crackling jaw5* 
Heavy with age, Entellus stands his ground. 
But with his warping body wards the wound. 
His hand and watchful eye keep even pace ; 585 
While Dares traverses, and shifts his place. 
And, like a captain who beleaguers round 
Sopifs strong-built castle on a rising groxmd. 
Views all th* approaches with observing eyes; 
*yhi$ and that other part in vain he tries, 5pO 

Alid more on industry thaii force relies* 
With hands on high, Ent€;Hus threats the foe; 
But Dares watched the motion from below. 
And slipped asi4e^ and shunu'd the long-descending 

blow, 
Sqt^Uus w^t^ his forces on the wind, 5g5 

And, thus deluded of the gtroke design'd. 
Headlong and heavy fell : his ample breast. 
And weighty limbSyr his ancient mother press'd^ 
So i3|lls a hdlpw pin,e/ tiif^t lon^ had stoo4^ . . 



On Ida's height, or Erymanthus* wood^ 6o6 

Torn frpm the roots. The difTring nations rise 5 
And shouts and mingled murmurs rend the skie^ 
Acestes runs with eager ha§te> to raise 
The fallen companion of his youthful days. 
Dauntless he rose, andlo the fight returned* 60$ 
With shame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with fury^ 

burn'd. 
Disdain and conscious virtue fir'd his breast; 
And with redoubled force his foe he press'd» 
He lays on load with either hand, amain, 
And headlong drives the Trojan o'er the plain ; 6l^ 
Nor^stops, nor stays; nor rest nor breath allows; 
But storms of strokes descend about his brows, 
A rattling tempest, and a hail of blows. 
But now the prince, who saw the wild increase 
Of wounds, commands the combatants to ceas^ 6 IS 
And bounds Entdlus' wratli', and bids the peace* 
First to the Trojan, spent with toil, he; came. 
And sooth'dhis sorrow for the suffer'd shame. 
*' What fury seised my friend ? The Gods, (said he) 
To him propitious, and averse to thee, 
Have giv'n his arm superior force to thine. 620 
'Tis madness to contend with strength divine.'* 
The gauntlet-fight thus ended, from the shor^ 
^if faithful friends unl>appy Dares hore : 



Hid mouth m^ nostrils f&^A a purple fll6oii ^^^ 
And pounded teeth came rnshing with hid blood, 
t'aintly he staggered through the hismng throng. 
And hung his head, and tfaird hh legs along. 
The sword mxd casque are carryM by his trtiin; 
But with his foe the palm and Ox remain. 63^ 

. The diampicm, thcn^ before iEneas c«fte^ 
Proud of his prize, but prouder of his f Artie t 
** O godriess-bom, and you, Dardarrian host, 
Mark with attenticm, and forgive my boast: 
Learn what I was, by whdt remains ; and know, 633 
Prom what impending fete you sav'd my foe/*« 
Sternly he sppke; and then confronts the bull; 
And, on his ample fordiead aiming full, 
The deadly stroke, descending, piem*d the skull. 
Down drops the beast, nor needsasecondwound, 94^ 
But sprawls in pangs of death, and sputiistfifegroufld 
Then thus: *^ In Dares* stead I oflfer this. 
Eryx ! accept a nobler sacrifice : 
Take the last gift my withered arms can yield: 644 
Thy gauntlets I resign, and hefre renounce the fields 

This don^ ^neas orders, for the closei, 
The strife of archers, with contending bows. 
The mast, Seigestus' shattered galley bope, 
With his own bands he raises on the shore-. 
A fluttering dove uponr the top tliey tie^ 6^0 



The living mark at which their arrows fly. 

The rival archers in a line advance, 

Their turn of shootiitg to receive from chiance* 

A helmet hol4s their names : the lots are drawn i 

On the first scroll was read Hippocoori: i . 65J 

The people shout« l/pon the next was found 

Young Mnestheus, late with naval honours crown*d^ 

The third contained Eury tion's noble name. 

Thy brother, -Pandarus, and next in fame. 

Whom Pallas urg'd the treaty to confound, 660 

And send among the Greeks a featherM ^^xwmd* 

Acestes, in the bottom, last remained. 

Whom not his age from youthful sports restrained* 

Soon all with vigour bend their tnisty bows; 

And from the quiver each his arrow chose^ 66$ 

Hippocoon*s was the first: wth forceful sway 

It flew, and, whizzing, cut the liquid way. 

Fix'd in the mast the feather'd weapon stands : 

The fearftil pigeon flutters in her bands ; 

And the tree trembled; and the shouting cries 6*0^ 

Of the pleas'd people rend the vaulted skies. 

Then Mnestheus to the head his arraw drove. 

With lifted eyes, and took his aim above. 

But made a glancing shot, and miss'd the dove. 

Yet miss*d so narrow, that he cut the cord, 675 

Wluch festetfd, by the foot, the flitting bird. 
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The captivcf thus rdeasM, away she flie^. 

And beats, with clapping wings, the yielding skies. 

His bow already bent, Eurytion stood; 

Andj having first invok'd his brother god, 680 

His winged shaft with eager haste he sped. 

The fatal message reached her as she fled : 

She leaves her life aloft; she strikes the ground. 

And renders back the weapon in the wound. 

Acestes, grudging at his lot, remains, 685" 

Without a prize to gratify his pains. 

Yet, shooting upward, sends his shaft,- to show 

An archer*s art, and boast his twanging bow. 

The feather'd arrow gave a dire portent : 

And latter augurs judge from this event. ^ 6q& 

CltAfd by the speed, it fir'd ; and, as it flew^ 

A trail of following flames, ascending drew : 

Kindling they mount, and mark the shiny way; 

Across the skies as falling meteors play. 

And vanish into wind, or in a blaze decay. 69? 

The Trojans and Sicilians wildly stare. 

And, trembling, turn their wonder into prayV. 

The Dardan prince put on a smiling face. 

And strain'd Acestes with a close embrace ; 

Then hon'ring him with* gifts jfbove the rest, 700f 

Turned the bad oraert, nor his fears confessed. 

••The gods (said he) this miracle have wrought,^ 
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And order'd you the prize without the lot. 
Accept this goblet, rotlgh with figured gold. 
Which Thracian Cisseui gave my sire of old : 705 
This pledge of ancient amity receive, 
Whkjh to my second sire I justly give.** 
He said^ and^ with the trumpet's cheerfiii soutid^ 
Proclaim'd him victor, and with laurel crown'd. 
Nor good Eurytion envy'd him the prize, 710 

Though he transfix'd the pigeon in the skies* 
Who cut the line^ with second gifts was graced ; 
The third was his, whose aifrow pierced the mast. 
The chief j before the games wei*e wholly done, 
Call'd Periphantefe, tutor to his son, 71 5 

And whisper'd thus: "With speed Aseanius find; 
And, if his childish troop be ready join'd. 
On horse-back let him grace his grandsire's day^ 
And lead his equ^ arm'd in just array." 
He said ; and, calling out> the cirque he deal's. 720 
The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears. 
And now the noble youths^ of form divine^ 
Advance before their fathers, in a line ; 
^he riders grace the steeds ; the steeds with glory 
shine. 

Thus marching on in military pride, 725 

Shouts of applause resound from side to side. 
Their casques adom*d with laurel wreaths they wesstri* 
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Each brandishing aloft a cornel spear. ' 

Some at their backs their gilded quivers bore; 

Thdr chains of bumish'dgold hung down befoce. 730 

Three graceful troq)s they fcwmM upon the green; 

Three graceful leaders at their head wa« eeeii ; 

Twelve follow'd ev'ry chief, and left a space between* 

The first young Priam led— a lovely boy. 

Whose grandsire was th* unhappy king of Troy ^ 735 

(His race in after-times was known to fsmfie. 

New honours adding to the Latian name) 

And wdl the royal boy his Thracian steed became. 

White were the fetlocks of his feet before; 

And on his front a snowy star he bore. 'HAO 

Then beauteous Atys, with liiltis bred. 

Of equal age, the second sqviadron led. 

The last in order, but ttie first in grace^ 

First in the lovely features of his face. 

Rode fair Ascanius on a fiery steed, 74* 

Queen Dido's gift, andx:)f the Tyrian breed. 

Sure coursers for the rest the king ondains. 

With golden bits adorn'd, bbSl purple mns. 

The pleosM spectators peals of shouts renew. 
And all the parents in the children view; 750 

Their make, t^ieir motions, ^k1 their sprightly grace. 
And hopes and fears alternate in tiieir face. 

1%* giii^dg'^d ^canmiaaders, and^Ksr^^ 



Pint mBke tke dt^uit of the sandy jd^rt : 

Aratuid theii* sires, and^ at th' appointed sign, 763* 

Drawn np in beauteous order, form a line. 

llie second signal sounds : the troop divides^ 

In three distinguished parts, with three distinguish'^ 

guides. 
Again they close^ and once agaun disjoin: 
In troop to troop opposed, and line to Une^ 760 
They meet ; they wheel ; they throw their darts afar^ 
With harmless rage, and well-dissembled war. 
Then in a round the mingled bodies run ; * 

Flying they follow, and pursuing shun ; 
Broken, they break; and, rallying^ they reiiew 7^ * 
In other forms the military shew. 
At fast, in order undiscern'd they joitl^ 
And march. together in a friendly liner 
And; as the Cretan labyrinth of oId> 
With wand'ring ways, and many a winding fold, fJO' 
Involved the w^ry feet, without redress. 
In a round error, which deny 'd recess; 
So fought the Trojan boys in warlike play, 
Tum'd and uetum'd, and still a difPrent way. 
Thus doljdiins, in the deep, each other chase 776 
In circles, whai they swim around the wat'ry race. 
This gan:)e, these carousals, Ascanius taught; 
And, building Alb^, to the Latins brcmght^ 

xa 
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Shew'd what he Ieam*d : the Latin sires impalt 

To their succeeding sons the graceful art : 780^ 

From these imperial Rome receiv*d the game^ 

Which Troy, the youths the Trojan troop, they name^ 

Thus far the sacred sports they celebrate : 

But Fortune soon resumed her ancient hate: 

For, while they pay the dead his annual dues^ 7S5 

Those envy'd rites Saturqian Juno views; 

And s^nds the gcxidess of the various bow. 

To try new methods of revenge below; 

Supplies the winds to wing her airy way. 

Where in the port secure the navy lay. jgo 

Swiftly fair Iris down her arch descJends, 

And, undiscem'd, her fatal voyage ends. 

She saw the g^thVing crowd; and, gliding thence. 

The desert shore, and fleet without defence. 

The Trojan matrons, (m the sands alone, ygSf 

With sighs and tears Anchises* death bemoan : 

Then, turning to the sea their weeping eyes. 

Their pity to themselves renews their cries. 

'^ Alas r* said one, " what ooea^n^ yet remain 

For us to sail !*' what labours to sustain V* 800 

AH take the word, and, with a gen'ral groan. 

Implore the gods for peace, and places of their own* 

The goddess, great in mischief, views their pains. 

And in a woman's form her heav'nly limbs restrains*. . 
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In fece and shape, old Beroc she became, 605 

Dorjclus* wife, a venerable dame. 
Once bless'd with riches, and a mother's name. 
Thus changed, amidst the crying crowd she ran, 
Mix'd with the matrons, and these words began: 
^ O wretched we I whom not the Grecian powV, 810 
Nor flames, destroy'd, in Troy's unhappy bourl 
O wretched we ! reserved by cruel Fate, 
Beyond the ruins of the sinking state ! 
Now sev'n revolving years are wholly run. 
Since this imprpsp*rolis voyage we begun; 8 IS 

Since, toss'd frpm shores to 3hore3, from lands to 

lands, 
Inhospitable rocks and barren sands, 
Wand'ring in exile, through the stormy sea. 
We search in vain for flying Italy. 
Now cast by Fortune on this kindred land, 820 
What should our rest and rising walls withstand. 
Or hinder here to fix our banish'd band? 
O country lost, and gods redeemed in vain. 
If still in endless e^ile we remain ! 
Shall we no more the Trojan walls renew, 835 

Or streams of some dissembled Simpis view ? 
Haste ! join with me I tb^ unhappy fleet consume I 
Cassandra bids; and I declare her doom. 
In sleep I saw her; she supply'd my hands 8^9 
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(For this I more than dreamt) with flaming brands'! 
^ With these, (said she) these wattd'ringshipsdestroy : 
Theseare your fatal seats/and this your Troy/ 
Time calls you mw; the precious hour etnploy : - 
Slack ;]iat the good presage, while heav*n inspires 
Ovtt minds to dafe, and giv^es the ready fires* 835 
See! Neptune's altars minister thdi* brands : 
The god is pleas'd; the god supplies our hands/*' ' 
Then, from the pile, a flaming fir she drew. 
And, tpss'd ift air, amidst the galleys thiteW. 
B^pt in amaae, the matrons wildly stare: -ftlO 
Then Pyrgo, rpvVenc'd for her hoary hair, "* 

^y^gOf the nurse of Priam's numerous race, ' 
*^ No Beroe this, though she belies her face ! 
What terrors from her frowning front arise! 
Behold a goddess in her ardent^yes! * ^ 845 
What rays around her heavenly fkce are seen ! 
Mark her majestic voice, and more than mortal rhien ! 
Beroe but now I left, whom, pin'd with pain, ^ 

fler age and anguish from these rites detain," 
She said. The matrons, seis'd with new amaze, 850 
Roll their malignant *y^, and on the navy gaze, 
They fear, and hope, and neither part obey : 
They hopi- the fated l^nd, but feat the fatal way. 
The goddess, having done her task below, 854' 

]\lounts up on equal wings, ^nd bends herpaintedbowi' 



Struck with the sight, and seis'd with rage divihe,. ; 
The matrons prosecute their mad design : 
They shriek al)cmd : they shatdi, with impious han<fe; 
The food of altars : firs and flaming brands, 859 
Green boughs arid saplings, mingted in their haste. 
And sffftoting torches, on the ships they cast. 
The flame, unstopp'd at first, more fury gain/S; 
And Vulcan rides at lai^e with loosen'd i^eins : . 
Triumphant to the pcunted sterna he soars, 804^ 
And seieefe^.in his way, the banks and cradeling oars#' 
Eumelus was the first, ;the news to bear. 
While yet tiiey crowd the mral theatre. 
Then, what they hear, is. witness'd by their eyes: , 
A storm, of sparkles, and of flames, arise. 
Ascanius Jtock th' a,larm, while yet he led 870 

His.eai^ly warriors on his prancing steed, , 
And, spurring on, his; equals* soon o'apass'd; 
Nor cooid his frighted friends reclaim his baste. 
Soon as the roj^l youth appeared in view. 
He sent his voice before him as he fl^ir i .875 

*^ What maduess moves yoq, matrons ! tcj destroy 
The last remainders of lanhappy Troy? 
Not hostile fleets, but your own hopes, you bum. 
And on your friends your fatal fury turn, 
pehold your own Ascanius !"-r^ While hii said, 880 
He drew his glittering helmet from his head^ 
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In which the youths to sportful arms he led. 

By this^ ^neas and his train appear; 

And now the women, seis'd with shame and fear. 

Dispersed, to woods and caverns take their flight, 885 

Abhor their actions, and avoid the light ; 

Their friends acknowledge, and their error find. 

And shake the goddess from their altered mind. 

Not so the raging fires their fury cease. 
But, lurking in the seams, with seeming peace, 9|9Q 
Work on their way amid the pmould'rmg tow. 
Sure iv\ destruction, but in motion slow. 
The silent plague through the green timber eats. 
And vomits out a tardy flame by fits. 
Down to the keels, and upward to the sails, 893 
The fire descends or mounts, but still prevails; 
Nor buckets pour'd, nor strength of hmnan hand, 
Can the victorious element withstand.. 

The fribus hero rends his robe, and throws 899 
To heav'n his hands, and, with his hands, his vow§, 
^^ O Jove ! (he cry'd) if pray'rs can yet have place; 
If thou abhorr'st not all the Dardan race; 
If any spark of pit^ still remain; 
If gods are gods, and not invoked in v-ain a 
Yet ^are the reliques of the Trojan train ! gOA 

Yet from the flames our burning vewels free \ 
Pf let tby fury fall alone on me, 
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At this devoted head thy thunder throw. 

And send the willing sacrifice below.'* ' gog 

Scarce had he said, when southern storms arise, 
Frdm pole to pole, the fprky lightning flies: 
XiOud rattling shakes the mountains and the plain: 
Ileav'n bellies downward, and descends in rain, 
IVhole sheets of water from the clouds are sent, 914 
'Which, hissing through the planks, the flames prevent, 
i^jKi stop the fiery pest. Four ships alone 
Bum to the waist, and for the fleet atone. 

Butdout)tful thoughts the hero's heart divide. 
If he should still in Sicily reside. 
Forgetful of his f^tes, — or tempt the main, 920 
In hope the promised Italy to gain, . 
Then Nantes, old and wise— to whom alone 
The will of heav'n by Pallas was foreshown—^ 
Vers'd in portents, experienc'd, and inspired 
To tell events, and what the Fates required— r 923 
Thus while he stood, to neither part inclin'd. 
With cheerful words relieved his labVing mind; 
^' O goddessrbom ! resigned in ev'ry state. 
With patience bear, with prudence push, your fato. 
By suffering well, our fortune we subdue; 930 

Fly when she frowns, and, when she calls, pursue, 
Your fiiend Acestes is of Trojan kind: 
To bipi disclose th? s^r^ts of ^our min4; 
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Trust in his hands your old and useless traitt. 

Too immVous for the ships which yet remain— 035 

The feeble, old, indulgent of their ease, 

The dames who dread the dangers of the seas, ' 

With all the diastard crew who dare not stand 

The shock of battle with your foes by land. 

Here you may build a common town for all, Q^ 

And, from Acestes' name, Acesta call.*' 

^nie reasons, with his friend's experience joinU, 

Encouraged .much, but more disturbed, his mind. 

Twas dead of night ; when, to his slumbering eyes. 

His father*s shade descended from the skies; §45r 

And thus he spoke : ^* O, more than vital breath, 

Lov*d while I livM, and dear ev'n after death ! 

O son, in various toils and troubles tosS*d ! 

The king of heav'n employs my rareful ghost 

On his commander— the god who savM'fttmft fire 950 

Your flaming fleet, and heard your just desii-e. 

The wholesome counsel of your friend receive, " 

And here the coward train and wx)tnen leave: 

The chosen youth, and tho^e who nobly dare. 

Transport, to te^ipt the dangers of the war. 955 

The stem Italians will their courage try ; 

Rough are their manners, and thejr minds are higlx. 

But first to Pluto's palace you shall go. 

And seek my shade among the bfest beloT^i 
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For not with iitipious ghosts my soul remains, 960 

Nor suffers, with the damn'd, perpetual pains. 

But breathes the living air of soft Elysian plains. 

The chaste Sibylla shall your steps convey, » 

And blood of offered victims free the way. 964 

There shall yoU know what realms the ^ods assign. 

And learn the fates and fortunes of your line. 

But now farfewell ! I vanish with the night, 

And feel the blast of heav'n's approaching light." 

tie said, and mixM with shades, and took his airy flight. 

^^ Whither so fast ?** the filial duty cry'd ; p70 

*^ And why, ah ! why the wish'd embrace deny'd }^ 

He said, and rose : as holy zeal inspires. 

He rakes hot^embers, and renews the fires; 

His fcountry gods and Vesta then adores 

With c^kes and incense, and their aid implores. 975 

Next, for his friends and royal host he sent, 

Reveard his vision, and the god's intent. 

With his own purpose. — All, without delay, 

The will of Jove, and his desires, obey. 

They list with women each degenVate name, QSd 

Who dares not hazard life for future fame. 

These they cashier. The brave remaining few. 

Oars, banks, and cables, half consumed, renew. 

Hie prince designs a city with the plough ; 

The lots their several tenements dlow, 985 
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This part is nani*d from lUum^ that from Troy; 

And the new king ascends the throne with joy ; 

A chosen senate from the people draws; 

Appoints the judges^ and ordains die laws. 

Then, on the top of Er^-x, they b^in 990 

A rising temple to the Paphian queen. 

Anchises, last, is honour'd as a god: 

A priest is added, annoal gifts bestowed; 

And groves are planted round his blest abode. 994 

Nine days they pass in feasts, their temples crown'd; 

And fumes of incense in the fanes abound. 

Then from the south arose a gentle breeze. 

That curl'd the smoothness of the glassy seas: 

The rising winds a ruffling gale afford. 

And call the merry mariners aboard. lOQO 

Now loud laments along the shores resound, 
Of parting friends in clos^ embraces bound* 
The trembling women, the degenVate train 
Wlio shunn'd the frightful dangers of the main, 
Ev*n those desire to sail, and take their sh^re J 005 
Of the rough passage, and the promised war 5 
Whom good jEpcas cheers; and recommends 
To their new master's care his fearful frien4s, 
On Eryx' altars three fat calves he lays; 
A lamb new-fallen to the stormy seas ; lOlQ 

Then slips his li^lsers^ and his anchors weighs^ 



High on the deck the godlike hero stands. 
With olive ^own'd ; a charger in his hands ; 
Then cast the reeking entrails in the brine. 
And poured the sacrifice of purple wine* 1015 

Fresh gales arise: with equal strokes they vie. 
And brush the buxom seas, and o'er the billows fly* 

Meantime the mother goddess, full of fears. 
To Neptune thus addressed, with teiider tears : lOig 
*' The pride of Jove's imperious queen, the rage. 
The malice, which no sufTrings can assume. 
Compel me to these pray'rs; since neither fate. 
Nor time, nor pity, can remove her hate. 
Ev'n Jove is thwarted by his haughty wife; 
Still vanquished, yet she still renews the strife. 1025 
As if 'twere little to consume the town 
Which aw'd the world, and wore th' imperial crown. 
She prosecutes the ghost of Troy with pains. 
And gnaws, ev'n to the bones, the last remains. 
Let her the causes of her hatred tell ; J 030 

But you can witness its effects too well. 
You saw the storm she rais'd on Libyan floods. 
That mix'd the mounting billows with the clouds ; 
When, bribing J£olus, she took the main. 
And mov*d rebellion in your wat'ry reign. 1035 
With fiiry she possessed the Dardan dames, 
Ta bum their fleet with execrable flames^ 
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And forced JEneas, when his ships were Io3t^ 

To leave his followers on a foreign coast. 

For what remains, your godhead I implore, 1040 

And trust my son to your protecting pow'r. 

If neither Jove*s nor Fate's decree withstand. 

Secure his passage to the Latian land." 

Then thus the mighty ruler of the main r 1044 
^ What may not Venus hope from Neptune's reign ? 
My kingdom claims your birth : my late defiaice 
Of your endanger'd fleet may claim your confidence. 
Nor less by land than sea my deeds declare. 
How much your lov'd -^neas is my care; 
Thee, Xanthus ! and thee, $imo*£s ! I attest— 1050 
Your Trojan troops when proud Achilles press'd. 
And drove before him headlong on the plain. 
And dash'd against the walls the trembling train; 
When floods were fili'd with bodies of the slain; 
When mmsou Xanthus, doubtful of his way, 1035 
Stood up on ridges to behold the sea; 
(New heaps came tumbling in, and cbak'd his way) 
When your jEneas fought, but fought with odds 
Of force unequal, and unequal gods; 
I spread a cloud befwe tfie victor*s si^,* ' . 1Q6o^ 
Sustained the vanquishM, and 8eoiiirtdliis.fiigbtn4 
Ev'n then secured him, when I soii^ht ^h joy : * 
The vow'd destruction of uagratef^d ffroyM : k\ .. < / 
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My will's th^ same: fciir goddess ! fear no more, 
Your fleet shsdl safely gain the Latian shore: 1065 
Their livfes are giv'n: one destitfd head atone 
Shall perish^ and for multitudes ^tone/' 
Thus having arm'd with hopes her anxious mind^ 
His finny team Satumian Neptune joitfd. 
Then a4d$ thcf foamy bridle to their jaws, lOjro 
And to the loosen'd rans permits the laws. 
High on the waves his aiure car he guides: 
Its axfes thunder; and^the sea subsides; 
And the smooth ocean rolls her silent tides* 
The. tempests fly before their father's fece; 1075 
Trains of inferior gods his triumph grace; 
And monster whales before t;heir master play. 
And cheers of Tritons crowd the Mrat'ry way* 
The marshal'd pow'rs in equal troops c(ivide 
To right and left : the gods his better side lopo 
Inclose; and, on the worse, the Nymphs and N^ereids 
ride. 
Now 6miHng hq^e, with sweet vicissitude. 
Within the herd's mind his joys renew'd. 
He calls^o, raise the masts, the sheets dispby; 
llfietcheerfiil crew with diligence obey; . 16SJ 
ITiey scud before the wind, and sail in open sea. 
A-head of sH tfie oaaater, pilot ateiers; 
And^ as 4ie leads, tibe fdlowdng iiavy veers. 



The steeds of Night had ti-avel'd half the sky; 

Hie drowsy rowers on their benches lie; lOpO 

When the soft god of sleep, with easy flighty 

Descends, and draws behind a trail of light* 

Thou, Palinurus, art his destinM prey ; 

To thee alone he takes his fatal way* 

Dire dreams to thee, and iron sleep, he bears; lOQi 

And, lighting on thy prow, the form ofPhorbas wears. 

Then thus the traitor god began hi^ tale : 

** The winds, my friend, inspire a pleasing gale; 

The ships, without thy care, securely sail. 

Now steal an hour of sweet repose ; and I 1 100 

Will take the rudder, and thy room supply/' 

To whom the yawning pilot, half asleep : 

** Me dost thou bid to trust the treach'rous deep^ 

The harlot-smiles erf her dissembling face. 

And to her faith commit the Trojan race? 1 lOi 

Shall I believe the Siren South again. 

And, oft betray'd, not know the monster main P*' 

He said: his fastened hands the rudder keep; 

And, fix*d on heav'n, his eyes i^pel invading sleep. 

The god was wroth, and at Ws temples threw 1110 

A brandi in Lethe dipp'd, and drunk with Stygian de^: 

The plot, vanquished by the powV divine. 

Soon clos'd his swimming eyes, and lay supine. 

$carce were his limbs extended at their length; 
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The god, insulting with superior strength, 1115 
Fell heavy on him, plung'd him in the sea. 
And, With the stern, the rudder tore away. 
Headlong he fell, and, struggling in the main, 
Cry'd out for helping hands, but cryM in vain. • 
The victor daemon mounts obscure in air ; 1 120 
While the ship sails without the pilot's care. 
On Neptune's faith the floating fleet relies: 
* But what the man forsook, the god supplies ; 
And, o'er the dang'rous deep, secure the navy flies; 
Glides by the Sirens' cliflTs, a shelfy coast, 1 125 

Long infamous for ships and sailors lost. 
And white with bones. Th* impetuous ocean roars, 
. ^nd rocks rebellow from the sounding shores. 
The watchful hero felt the knocks ; and found 
The tossing vessel sail'd^n shoaly ground. 1130 
Sure of his pilot's loss, he takes himself 
The helm, and steer3 aloof, and shuns the shelf. 
Inly he griev'd, and, groaning from the breast, 
Peplor'd his death ; and thus his pain expressed : 1 134 
^* For faith repos'd on seas, and on the fllatt'ring sky. 
Thy naked corps isdoom'don shores unknown tolie.** 
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The Sibyl foretells ^ncas the adveptares he should meet with in 
Italy. She attends him to hell ; describing to him the Tttricm 
scenes of that place, and conducting him to his father Anchisei^ 
who instructs him in those sublime mysteries of the soul of the 
world, and the transmigration -, and shews him that glorious race 
of heroes, which was to descend from him and hi« posterit/t 



He said, and wept; the^ spread hi« sails before * 
The winds, and reachM at length the Cuman shore : 
Their anchors droppM, his crew the vessels moor. 
They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to land^* 
And greet with greedy joy th* Italian strand. 5 

Some strike from clashing flints their fiery seed; 
Some gather sticks, the kindled flanges to feed. 

Or search for hoUow trees, and fell the woods. 
Or Itraoe through valleys the discovered floods. 
Thus while their sevVal charges they fulfill, 10 
The pious prince ascends the sacifed hill 
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Where Phoebus is ador'd ; and seeks the shade^ 

Which hides, from sight his vwerable inaid. 

Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode; 

Thence full of fate returns, and of the god. 13 

Through Trivia's grove they walk; andnowbehqld. 

And enter now, the temple roofd with gold. 

When Daedalus, to fly the Cretan shore. 

His heavy limbs on jointed pijnions bore, 

(The first who saiPd In air) 'tis sung by Fame, 20 

To the Cumaean coast z.1 length he came. 

And, here alighting, built this costly frame. 

Inscribed to Phoebus, here be hung on high 

Th? ste^age of his wings, that cut the sky : 

Then, o^er the lofty gate, his art emboss!d 25 

Androgeos* death, and (ofF'rings to his ghost) 

Sev^n ypuths from Athens yearly sent, to meet 

The fate appointed by revengeful Crete. 

'And next to these the dreadful urn was plac'd, 

lo which the destined iiames by lots were east: 30 

The mQurnful parents staled around in tears; 

And rising Crete ag^nst their shor§ appears. 

There too, in living sculpture, miight be seen 

The mad affection of the Cretan queen; 

Then how she cheats her bellowing lover*s eye; -3§ 

The rushing legp, the doubtful progeny-— 

5Txp lower part a beast^ a man abovC'-n 



*rhe monument of their polluted lote; - 
Nor fer from thence he grav'd the wondrous ma^e^ 
A thousand doors, a thousand winding ways: 4d 
Here dwell? the monster, hid from human view^ 
Not to be found, but by the faithful clue; 
Till the kind artist, mov^d with pious grief, . 
LciDft to the laving n^id this last rdief, , n 

And all those erring paths described so' well, 45^ 
That Theseus conquer'd> and the monster felL r . 
Here hapless Icarus had found his part, 
Hfd not the fether's grief restrained his art^ 
He twice essa/d to cast his son in gold;:; 4^. 

Twice from his hands he droppM the fof mii^ mould-. 

All this with won^'ring eyes iEneasview'd: 
Each varying object his delight renew*d, . 

Eager to read tbe rest — ^— Achates. came^ ;^ 

And by his side the mad divining dame, > 

The p-iesjess of the god, Dei'phobe her name. ,55. 
*' Time suffers not," she said, " to feed your eyes 
With empty pleasured: haste the sacrifice. 
Sev*n bullocks^ yet unyok*d, for Phcebus chuse,. 
And for Diaha sev'n unspotted ewes." 
Tliis.said, the servants urge the sacred rites, 6o 
While to the temple she the prince invites. 
A spacious cave, within its farmost part. 
Was hew'd and £sishion'd by laborious art, 
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Through the hilPs hollow $ides : before the plac?^ 
A hundred doors a hundred entries grace : GSf 

As many voices issue, and the sound 
Of Sibyrs words as many times rebound. 
Now to the mouth thej^ come. Aloud she cries, 
^^ This is the time !. inquire yout destinies ! 6^ 

He comes ! behold the god r Hius while she saud, 
(And shivVing at the sacred entry staid) 
Her colour changed; her face was not the same; 
And hollow groans Grom her deep spirit came. 
Her hair stood up; convulsive rage possessed 74 
Her trembling limbs, and heaved her laboring breast. 
Greater than human kind she ^eem'd to look. 
And, with an accent more than mortal, spoke^ 
Her staring «yes with sparkling fiiry roll ; 
When all the god came rushing on her soul. 
Swiftly she turn'd, and, foaming as she spoke, 9ff 
•* Why this delay F*^ she cry'd — ^^ the powers invdke^ 
Thy pra/rs almie can open this abode. 
Else vain are my demands, and dumb the- god.** 
She said no tncfve. The trembling Trojans hear, 
O'er-spread with a* damp sweat, and holy fear. - 8fr 
The prince himself, with awful dread posse&s'd^ 
His vows to great Apollo thus addressed : 
" Indulgent god i propitious powV to Troy, 
Swifit to relieve, unwilling to destroy I 



Directed by whose hand^ the Dardali dart gif 

Pierc'd the proud 6recian*fl only mortal part 1 
Thus far, by Fate's decrees and thy commands^ 
Through ambient seas aiid through devouring sands,. 
Our exil'd crew has sought th' Ausonifoi ground t 
And now, at length, the fiyifig coast is foutid. gn 
Thus far the fate of Troy, from place td place. 
With fury has pursu*d her wand'ring race. 
Here cease, ye pow'rs, and let your vengeance eadi 
Troy is no more, and can no more ofiend^ 
And thou, O sacred maid, inspirM to see 100 

Th* event of things in dark futurity I 
Give me, whit heav'n has promised to my Ikt^ 
To conquer and command the Latian st&te; 
To fix my wandering gods, and find A place 
For the long exiles of the Trojan raoe« 10$ 

Then shall my grateful hands a temple rear 
To the twin gods, with vows and solemn prayV; 
And annual rites, and festivals, and games. 
Shall be performed to their auspicious names* 
Nor shalt thou want thy honours in my laud: 1 10 
For there thy faithful orades shall stand. 
Preserved in shrines : and ev*ry sacred lay. 
Which, by thy mouth, Apollo shall convey- 
All shall be treasured by a chosen train 
Of holy priests, and ever shall remain. % l4 
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Bat, oh ! dommit not thy prophetic minrf 
To flittitig leaves^ the sport of ev^ry wind, 
Lest they disperse in air our empty fate : 
Write not, but, what the pow'rs ordain, relate/* 

Struggling in vaiA, impatient of her load, . 120 
And laboring underneath the pond'rous god. 
The more shfe strove to ^bake hkn frora her breast, 
With more and far superior force he press'd; 
Commands Ws entrance, and, without control. 
Usurps h^i organs, and inspires bar touL . 125 
Now, with a furious blast, ^the hundred doors 
Ope of themselves; a*rushing whirlwind roars 
Within the cave, and Sibyl's voice restores: : 
'^ Escaped the dangers of the wat'ry reign. 
Yet more aiid greater ills by land remain. 130 

Thie coast, so long desir'd^; (nor doubt th' event) 
Thy troc^a sIkJI re^ch, but^ having reached,, jepent. 
Wars, horrid wars, I view-^a fidd of blood, • 
And Tyb^ rolling with a purple flood.i - . .-^ 
Simois-oor Xanthus sbill be wanting there: 135 
A: new Achilles shall- in arms appear, ' ^ 
And he, top, goddess^born. Fierce Jwno*s hate, . 
Added to hostile forcCj shall urge thy fete. 
To what strange nations shalt not thou tesbrt, 
Driv'n to solicit aid at ev'ry court! , : i' "' 1^0 
The cause the same which Dium once oppressMf- 
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A foreign mistress, and a foreign guest. 
But thou, secure of soul, unbei^t with woes. 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppose. 
The dawnings of thy safety shall be shown, J 45 
From— whence thou least slialt hope — a Grecian 
town." ^ 

Thus, from the dark recess, the Sibyl ^kej 
And the resisting air the thunder broke;, 
The cave rebellow'd, and the temple shook. 
Th' ambiguous god, who rul'd her lab' ring breast, 1 5Q 
In these mysterious words his mind expressed; 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involved the rest. 
At length her fury fell ; her foaming ceas'd, 
And, ebbing in her soul, the god decreas'd* 
Then thus the chief: " No terror to my view, 155 
No frightful face of daoger, can be new. 
Inur'd to suffer, and resolv'd to dare, 
TheFatps, without my pow'r, shall bewithoutmycare. 
This Ifet me crave — since near your grove .th^ road 
To hell lie's open, and the dark abode, 160 

Which Acheron surrounds, th' innavigable flood*-*-. 
Conduct jne through the regiQns void of light, 
Ajid lead me longing to my father's sight. ^ 

For him, a thousand dangers I have sought, { 

And, rushipg where the thickestGreciansfought^ 16^ 
Safe on my back the sacred burden brought. 
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He, for iTly sake, the raging ocew tfy*c!> 
And Wrath of heav'n, (my still auspidouif guide) 
And bore, beyond the strength decrepit age suppl/d* 
Oft, since he bredth'd his last, in dead of night, 170 
His revVend imagte stood before my sight; 
Enjoined to sedc, below, his holy shade*** 
Conducted there by your unerring aid* 
But you^ if pious minds by pray'rs are won. 
Oblige the father, and protect the son. ifs 

Yours i? the powV* nor Proserpine in vain 
Has made you priestess of her nightly reign. 
If Orpheus, arm'd with his enchanting lyre. 
The ruthless king with pity could inspire 
And from the shades below redeem his wife; 180 
If Pollux, ofTring his alternate life, 
Could free his brother, and can daily go 
By turns aloft, by turns descend below ;— 
Why name I Theseus, or his greater friend. 
Who trod the downward path, and upward could 
ascend? — ' 185 

Not less than theirs, from Jove my lineage came; 
My mother greater, my descent the same*'* 
So pray*d the Trojan prince, and, while he pray'dj 
His hand upon the holy altar laid. 
Then thus reply*d the {wophet^s divine: 19O 

" O goddciss-bom, of great Andiises* IkiQl 



The gates of belt are open night and day 5 

Smooth thd descent, and easy is the way : 

But, to return, and view the cheerful skies— 

In this the 'task and mighty labour lies. I95 

To few great Jupiter imparts this^ grace. 

And those of shining worth, and heav'nly race. 

Betwixt those regions and our upper light, 

Deep forests ind impenetrable night 

Possess the middle spade : th* infernal bounds 20© 

Cocytus, with his sable waves, surrounds. 

But, if so dire a love your soul invades, 

As twice below to view the tremblirrg shacteai=; 

If you so hard a toil will undertake. 

As twice to pass th' innavigable lake; 26* 

Receive my counsel. In the neighboring grove 

There stands a tree : the queen of Stygian Jove 

Claims it her own; thick woods and gloomy night 

Conceal the happy plant from human sight. ^ 

One bough it bears; but (wondrous to behold) 2m 

The ductile rind and leaves of radiant goki : . 

This from the vulgar branches must be torn. 

And to fair j^serpine the present borne. 

Ere leave be giv'n to tempt the nether skies. 

The first tlms rent, a second will arise; 215 

And the same metal the same room supplies. 

Look round the wood, with lifted ^es, to see 
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The lurkiBg gold upon the fetal tree t 

Then rend it off, as holy rites command^ 

The wiHing metal will obey thy hand, 220 

Following with ease> if, favoured by thy /ate, 

Thou art foredoom'd to view tiie Stygian. state: 

If not, no labour can the? tr^e constrain ; 

And strength of stubborn arms, and steel, are vain* 

Besides, you know not, while you here attend, 225 

Th* unworthy fate of your unhappy frioid : 

Breathless he lies ; and his unbury'd gho^t. 

Deprived of fun'ral rites, pollutes your host. 

Pay first bis pious dues : and, for the dead. 

Two sable sheep around his hearse be led ; 230 

Then, living turfs upon his body lay : 

This done, securely take the destin'd way. 

To find the regions destitute of day.'* 

She said, and held her peace.-^iEneas wient 

Sad from tlje cave, and full of discontent,^ 23 5^ 

Unknowing whom the sacred Sibyl meant. 

Achates, the companion of his breast. 

Goes grieving by his side, with equal cares oppressed/ 

Walking, they talk'd, and fruitlessly divin'd. 

What friend the priestess by those words design'4. 240 

But soon they found an object to deplore : 

Misenus lay extended on the shore-^ 

Son of the god of winds : — none so renown'dji 
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The warrior trumpet in the fiteld to sounds 

With breathing brass to kindle fierce alarms, 245 

And rouse to dare their fate in honourable arms« 

He serv*d great Hector, and was ever near. 

Not with his trumpet only, but his spear. 

But, by Pelides* arm when Hector fell. 

He diose iEneas ; and he chose as well, aSO 

Swoln with applause, and aiming still at more. 

He now provokes the sea-gods from the shore, ' 

With envy, Triton heard the martial sound. 

And the bold diampion, for his challenge, drown'dj 

Then cast his mangled carcass on the strand.-^ 254 

The gazing crowd around the body stand. 

All weep ; but mdst Mnea^ mourns his fate ; 

And hastens to perform the ftm'ral state. • 

In altar- wise, a stately pile they rear ; 

The basis broad below, and top advanced in air. 26b 

An ancient wood, fit for the work designed, 

(The shady covert of the savage kind) 

The Trojans found i the sounding axe is plyM : > 

Firs, pines, and pitch-trees, and the tow'ruig pride 

Of forest ashes, feel the fatal stroke ; 263 

And piercing wedges cleave the stubborn oak. 

Huge trunks of trees, fell'd fi«om the steepy crowa 

Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. . 

AhqM )il(e <^ reist the Trojan prince a|^]f9an^ 
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And, by bis piom labour, urges theirai, a?t> 

Thus while he wrought, revolving in hi$ miixl 
The ways to compass wlwt his wish design'd. 
He cast his eyes upon the gloomy grove. 
And then with vows implor'd the queen of bve: 
** O ! may thy pow'r, propitious still to me, 275 
Ccmduct my steps to find the fatal trw. 
In this deep forest; since the Sibyrs breath 
Foretdd, alas! too true, Misenus' death." 
Scarce had be said, when, full before his sight, 2^0 
Two doves, descending from their airy flight, , 
Secure upon the grassy plain alight. 
He knew his mother's birds ; and thus he pray'd : 
** Be ypu my guides, with your auspicious aid. 
And lead ipy foofcHeps, till the brandi be found, 
Whose glittViug sha^w gilds the sacred ground. 285 
And tiK>Ui great paro^t ! with jcelestial capre, 
Jn this 4irtre88, be pmsent to my prayV/" 
Thus haying sakl, he stopp'd, with watchful sight 
Observing still the motions of their flight, 2i^ 
What oMirse they took, what happy signs they shiew, 
Tbey fed, and, fluttering, by de^ee? withdraw 
Still farther imxi the plaoe ; but still in view ; 
IJopping and flyiig thus th^ kd him on i 

To theaiow lake; .whose baleful strodi to shuiii 
They wiQi^Vi tlipir4i%bt aiofi^ theiMstoe|^lQV^^)0& 
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J^extJiM on tbe AiHible tree, that bears the goldeji 

bough. 
Hiroughthegreenleaves the glittVing shadowsglow; 
As, on the sacred oak, the wint'ry misletoe. 
Where the proud mother views her precious brood. 
And happier branches, which she never sow'd. 300 
Such was the glitt'ring; i^ch the ruddy rind, 
yknd dancing leaves, that wantprfd in the wind. 
He seis'd the diining bough with griping bold, 
AjekI rait away, with ease, the lingering gold. 
Then to the Sibyl's palace bore the pri^e. , 305 

Meantime, the Trcgan troops, with weeping ey^. 
To dead Misaius pay his obsequies* 
First, from the ground, a lofty pile they rear. 
Of pitch-trees, oak^ and pines, and unctuous fir; 
The fcibric's front with cypress twigs they strew, 3 IQ 
And stick the sides with boughs of baleful yew. 
The topmost part his glittering arms adorn; 
Warm waters, then, in brazen caldrons borne. 
Are pour'd to wash his body, joint by joint ; 
And fragrant oils the sdflT^n'd limbs anoint SlU 
With groans aiid cries Mis^ras they depbse : 
Then on a Wer, wkh purple cover'd o'er. 
The breatiiless body, thi^ bewail'd, they lajr^ 
And fire the pile, their faces tum'd away: 
^Soch refVeirt Wtet ti»eir fjrtbers m'd to fayS) »20 
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Pure Oil and incense on the fire they throw. 
And fat of victims, which his friends bestow. 
These gifts the greedy flames to dust devour; 
Then, on the living coals, red wine they pour; 
And, last, the reliques by themselves dispose, 325 
Which m a brazen vtm the priests inclose* 
Old Gorynaeus compass'd thrice the crew. 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew ; 
Which thrice he sprinkled round; and thrice aloirf 
Invoked the dead, and then dismissed the crowd. 330 

But good iEneas order'd on the shore- 
A itately tomb, whose top a trumpet bore, 
A soldier's falchion, and a seaman's oar. 
Thus was his friend interr'd : and deathless fame ; 
Still to' the lofly cape consigns his name. 335 

These riles perform'd, the prince, witliotrf; delay. 
Hastes, to the nQther worid, his destin'd way. 
Peep was the cave ; and, downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, a rocky rough descent j 
And here th' access a gloomy grove defends ; 340 
And here th' innavigable lake extends, 
0*er whose unhappy waters v<Md of light. 
No bird presumes to steer his airy flight j . 
Such deadly stenches from the depth ari«e. 
And steaming sulphur, that infers the skies* 34d 
From hence, the Gt^imh^ri^ their l^gen^ ouyu^ 
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And giVi^ thie iisttne Avetnus to the lak^. 

Four sabfe bullocks, in the ydke untaught^ 

For sacKfide the pi(5us herd brought. 

The priestess pours the Mrine betwixt their horns ; 350 

Then cut^ the curling h^lr; that first oblation bums> 

Invoking Hedat hither to repair-^ 

A powerful ndihe ill hell and upper aii** 

The sacred priests, with ready knives, befreatve 

The beasts of life, and in full bowls receive 355 
The streaming blood : a lamb to Hell and night 

(Th0 3able wool without a streak of white) 
jEneas ofkts ; and, by Fate's decree, 
A barren heifer, Proserpine, to thee. 
With holocausts he Pluto's dltar fills: 300 

Sev'n brawfly buHs with his own hand he kills : 
T^en^ on the broiling entrails/ oil he pours ; 
Which, ointed thus^ the raging fianie devours* 
Late the nocturnal sacrifice begun, 
.Nor ended, tiH the next returriii^ sun# 365 

Then earth begad to bellow, trees to dance. 
And howling dogs in glimm'ring light advance, 
Ere H^cat came.-^^" Far hence be souls profane !** 
'Hie Sibyl cry'd— ^^ and from the grove abstain ! 
Now, Tri^ny take the way thy fetes afford: 370 
Assume thy courage, and imaheath thy sword.'' 
She 8aid^ and poesM along the gloomy i^>dce : 

TOt. II. i 



The prince pursued her steps with 6qual pacC^ 
Ye realms, yet unreve^rd to huinan sight ! 
Ye gods, who rule the regions of the ti^^ I 37t 
Ye gliding ghosts ! permit me to reUte 
The mystic wonders of your sileHt state* 

Obscure they went throu^ dreary shaik^is^ thgt hi 
Along the waste doininions of the dead. 
Thus ¥i^nder travelers in woods by nighty SQO' 

By the moon's doubtful and matignstnt light. 
When Jove in dusky cloiids involves the rfdes,- 
And the faint crescent shoots by fits f)<?fore ihfk ey^i/ 

Just in the gate, a^ in the jaws of heB, 
Revengeful Cares and sulkft Sorrows dwell, 38* 
AiSid pale Diseases, and repining Age^ 
Want, Fear, and Famine's unresisted rage ; 
HereToils, andI>cath,aBdI>eath'shaIf-br^er,Sle^/ 
(Forms terrible to view) their centi^y keep; 
With anxious Pleasures of a guilty miad^ 3J)0 

Deq) Frauds before, aod c^n Force behind; 
The Furi^' iron beds ; ami Strifij, that efoak^i^ 
Her hissing tresses, and unfolds her siut&es* 
Fvkl in the midst of this infernal road^ 
An eMn displays her <tosky ^m* abro^ : 305» 

Tkt god of flieep there Wd«» hi? heavy 1mA i 
And empty dream* on ev'ry teaf are spread* 
Of various i(mm w»»i*wJtep'd ^)eptere»^ m(»e. 



tlJentaurs, afad douWe $hape«, besiege the door* 
Before th6 passage, horrid Hydra staaods, 400 

And Briateus with all hiis hundred hands ; 
Gorgonsy Geryoo ^ith his triple fravnie ; 
And vain Chimeera vomits empty flame. 
The ^itf nnsheath'd his shdning steely prepared. 
Though seis'd with suddeb fern-, to force the gaard, 
OfTring his brandished weapon at their face ; 406 
Had not the Sibyl stopped his eager pace^ 
And told him what those empty jrfiantoms were— 
Forms witiiout bodies, and impassive air. 
Hence to xleep Acheron they take thieir way, 410 
Whose troubled eddies^ thick with ooze and clay. 
Are whhi'd aloft, and in Cocytus lost : 
There Charon stands^ who rules the dreary co&st-^ 
A sordid god : down from his hoary chm 
A length of beard descends, uncomb'd, unclean: 413 
His eyes, like hollow furnaces on fire ; 
A i^rdle, foul with grease, binds his obscene attire. 
He spreads his canvas ; tvith his pole he sfceersi; 
The freights of flitting ghosts in histhihbottom bears*. 
He look'd in years; yet, in his years, were seai4^ 
A youthfuU vigour, and autumnal green. 
Ai> airy crowd came n^ing where he stood> 
Which fiU'd the margin of the fatal :flood-^ 
Hdufcamb and wires, boys and immariy d msdd^ 
z2 
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And mighty heroes* more majestic shades, 425 

And youths, intomVd before their lather's eyes,* 
With hollow groans, and shrieks, and feeble cries. 
Thick as the leaves in autumn strow the^voods, ^ 
Or fowls, by winter forc'd, forsake the floods. 
And wing their hasty flight to. happier lands— 430 
Such, and so thick, the sbiv'ring army stands. 
And press for passs^ with attended hands. 

Now these, ^ow those, the surly boatrilan bore:* 
The rest he drove to distance fi;om the shore. 
The hero, who beheld, with wohd'ring eyes, 435 
The tumult mix'd with shrieks, laments, and cries, 
Ask'd of his guide, what the rude concourise meant ? 
Why to the shore the thronging people "bent ? 
What forms of law among the ghosts were iiS'd ? 
Why some were ferry 'd o'er,. and some refuis'd ? 440 
f ^ Son of Anchises ! offspring of the gods ! 
(The Sibyl said) you see the Stygian floods. 
The sacred streams, which heav'n's imperial state 
Attests in oaths, and fears to violate. 
The ghoi^ rigected are th' unhappy crew 445 

Depriv'd of sepulcres and fun'ral due : . > 
The boatman^ Charon : those, the bury'd host, 
He ferries over to the farther coast ; 
Nor dares his transport vessel cross the ?NVaves '44$ 
WitJlJaieh whose bones are not composed ingraveai 



A hundred years they w^qder op the shore ; 
At )engfh; their penance done, are, wafted o'er." ^ 
The Trojan cjiief his forward pace repreS^d, 
Revolving anxious thoughts within his brdast. 454 
He saw his friends, who, whelm'd beneWh the waves,' 
Their fjin'ral honours claim'd, and ask'd their quiet 
. ; graves. 

The lost L,eucaspis in the cr(>wd he knew, , 
And the brave leader of the Lycjan crew, . ". 

Whojn^ on the Tyrrhene seas, the tempests met ; ' 
The sailors ma$ter'd, and the ship o'erSet. . 460 
Amidst the spirits, Palinums press'd, 
Yet fresh from life^ a newradmitted guest, 
Who, while he steering viewed the stars, and bore ' 
His course from Afric to the Latian shore, 
Fell.beadlong down. The Trojan fi^'d his view, 465^ 
And scarcely thrpugh the gloom the sullen shadoW 
knew. V ' 

Thenthus the prince : "What en viou3 ppw'r, O friejnd 1 
Brought your lov'd life to this disastrous end? 
For Phoebus, ever true in all he Said, . ; ' 

Has in your hie alone, my faith betray 'd. 470 

The god foretold you should not die, before 
You rcach'd, secure from seas, th* Italian shore. 
Is t|;w8 th' unerring pow'r ?" — ^The ghost reply'd ; ; 

'' Nor Phoebus flatter'd, nor his answers lied i . .) 

7^3 
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Nor, envious gods have sent me to the deep: 47 ^ 
But, while the stars and course of heaven I keep. 
My weary'd eyes were seis'd with fetal sleep. 
I fell; and, with my weight, the helm constrain'4 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe rctain'd. 
Now by the winds and raging waves I swear, 480 
Your safety, more than mine, was then my care ; 
Lest, of the guide bereft, the rudder lost. 
Your ship should run against the rocky coast. 
Three bhistVing nights, borne by the southern Wast, 
1 floated, an^ discovered land at last : 485 

High on a mounting wave, my head I bore. 
Forcing my strength, and gathering to the shore. 
Panting, but past the danger, now I seisM 
The craggy cliffs, and my tirM members eas'd. 489 
While, cumbered with my dropping clothes, I lay. 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th* unhospjtable coast: 
And now, by winds and waves, my lifeless limbs are 

toss*d : 
Which, O! avert, by yon etherial light, 
Which I have lost for this eternal night : 49S 

Or, if by dearer ties you may be won. 
By your dead sire, and by your living son, 
Bedefem from this rqproach my wandering ghost^^ 
Or with your navy seek the Velin coast. 
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And in a peaceful grave my corps compose; 500 

Or, if a nearer way your mother shows, 

(Without whose aid, you durst not undertake 

This frightful passage o'er die Stygian lake) 

Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him o*er 

To the wireet banks of yon forbidden shore*'* 505 

Scarce had he said ; the prophetess began : 

*^ What hopes delude thee, miserable man ? 

Think'st thou, thus unintomb'd to oross the fkK)ds, 

To view the Furies and infernal gods,. 

And visit, without leave, the dark abodes } 510- 

Attend the term of long revolving years t 

Fate, and the dooming gods, are deaf to pray'ra^ 

This comfort of thy dire misfortune take-— 

The wratii of heav'n, inflicted for thy sake. 

With vengeance shall pursue th' inhuman coast, 51 5^ 

Till they propitiate thy offended ghost, 

And raise a tomb, with vows and solemn pray'r; 

And Palinurus' name the place shall be^r." 

This caliii'd his cares— sooth'd with his fbture fame. 

And pleas'd to hear his propagated name. 520 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw: 
Whom, from the shore, the surly boatman saw; 
Qbserv'd their passage through the shady wood. 
And mark'd their near approaches to the flood : 
T-Hqi thu^ h? cdtt*4 aloud, inflam'd with wrath : ^%$ 

«4 * 
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*^ Mortal, whatever, who this forbidden piUh 
In arms presum'st to tread ! I charge thee, staiid. 
And" tell thy name, and business in the land. 
Know, this the realm of nightr-^4he Stygian shore: 
My boat conveys no living bodies o*er t 530 * 

Nor was I pleas'd great Theseus once to bear, 
(Who foro'd a passage with his pointed spear) 
Nor strong Alcides — men of mighty fame; . 
And from th* immortal gods their line^ came. . 
In fetters one the barking porter tied, 535 

And took him trembling from his sovereign's sidei '. 
TwQ sought by for<:e to seise his beauteous bride." 
To whom the Sibyl thus : ^' Cpmpose thy riiind j 
Nor frauds are here cpntriv'd, nor force designed. 
Still may the dog thfs wandering troops constrain 
Q{ airy ghosts, and vex the guilty train j 541 

And with her grisly lord his lovely queein remain.. 
The Trojan diief, whose lineage is frcan Jove, 
Much f^m'd for arms, apd more for filial love. 
Is sent to B^k his sire in your Elysian grove. 543 
If neither piety, nor heav'n's command. 
Can gain his passage to the Stygian strand. 
This fat^l prefient sliall prevail, at least"^-^ 
Thep shew'd the shining bough^ conceal'd within her 

vest. 
I^p more wag peedful: fpr the gloomy god ^sa 



Stoc^d mute with awe, to sec thfe golden rod ; 
Admit^d the destined ofPring to his queen— 
A vaiet^Ue gift, so rarely s€^n. 
His^ fury thus appeas'd, he puts to land : 
The ghosts forsake their sedts^ at his command : 555 
He clears the deek, receives the mighty freight; 
The leaky vessel groans beneath the weight. 
Slowly she sails, and scarcely stems the tides: 
The pressing water pours within her sides. 
His passengers at length are, wafted o'er, 56o 

Expos'd, in muddy weeds, upon the miry shom<» 
No sooner landed, in his den they folkad 
The triple porter of the Stygian sound, 
Grim Cerberus, who soon began to rear 
His crested snakes, and arm'd his bristling hain 565 
, The prudent Sibyl had before prepared 
A sop, in honey steep'd, to charm the guard ; 
Which, mix'd with powerful drugs, she cast before '- 
His greedy grjnning jaws, just op'd to roan 569^ 
With three enormous mouths he gapes ; and straight. 
With hunger pressed, devours the pleasing bait. 
Long draughts of sleep his monstrous limbs enslave ;' 
He reels, and, falling,, fiJIs the spacious cave. 
The keq)er diarm'd, the diief without delay 
Pass'd on, and took th' irremeable way. 575 

S^r^ Uicjgates> the jpriea pf bab^ new*boro> 



Whom Fate hid from tbeir tender ino^hers t^fn,. ' 
Assault his ears : then those^ yfUom form of iaws 
CondemnM to die, when traitors judg'd their cause; 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to review 580 

The wrongful sent^aioe, and award a nwr» 
^inps, the strict inquisitor, a|^)ears; 
And lives and crimes, with his assessors, hear^t 
]Kound, in bis urn, the Wiended balls he rolk. 
Absolves theji:(st, and doc»ns the guilty souls. 58ft 
Thfe next, in place and punishment, are they 
Who prodigally threw their spuk away — 
Fools, who, repining pt their wretched state. 
And loathing anxious life, subornM their fate* 
W^th late repentance, now they woujd retrieve SQQi 
The bodies they forsook, and wish tp live; 
Their pains and poverty desire to bear. 
To yiew the jight of he^iv'n, and breathe the vital air f 
But Fate forbids; the Stygian Soods oppose, 
An4i with pine circling ^treanis, the gaptive sotsls iiH 
dose. ' agft 

Nqt fer froiA thwce, the Mpurnful Fields ^ppear^ 
So eaird. from lovers that inhabit there. 
The soqk, whom that \tt|h»ppy l^ane inyade^,. 
In secret solitude and myt^tle shades 
Make endless moans, and,- pining with diesii^ 6qQi 
J^ament too late thei? upexth?|fui3fe'4 firej, : . . 



Here Rocris, Eriphyle here he fbund 

Baring her breast^ yet bleeding with the wound 

Made by her son. He saw Pasiphae there, 

With Phsedra's ghost, a foul incestuous pair. 005 

There Laod^ia, with Evadne, moves-^ 

Unhappy both, but loyal in their loves: 

Caeneus, a. woman once, and once a nian^ 

But ending in the sex she first began. 

Nor far from thess^ Phoenician Dido stood, 6lQ 

Fresh from her wound, her bosom batWd in blood i 

Whom when the Trojan hero hardly knew. 

Obscure in shades, and with a doubtfril view, 

(Doubtful as he who sees, through dusky night. 

Or thinks he sees, the moon's uncertain light) 6iS^ 

With tears he first approached the sullen shade; 

And, arhis love inspired him, thus he said: 

•* Unhappy queen 1 then is the con^mpn breath 

Of rumour true, in your reported death. 

And I, alas ! the cause ?— rBy heav'n, I vow, 620 

And all the powVs that rule the realms below. 

Unwilling I forsook your f^endly state. 

Commanded by the gods, and forc'd by Pate— 

Those gods, that Fate, whose unresisted might 

Have sent me to these regions void of light, 623^ 

Through the vast empire of etanal night. 

Nor dar'd I to presume, th^t, pressed with grief^ 



My flight should ^rge you tp this dire reKef. ' 
Stay,, stay your stepe, and listen to my vows I 
Tis the last mterview that Fate allows I'* 630 

Ip vain he thus attempts her mind to move , 
With tears and prayVs, and late- repenting love. 
Disdainfully she looked ; then turning round. 
She fix*d her eyes unmov*d upcMi the ground. 
And, what he says and swears, regards no more, 635 
Than the deaf rocks, when the loud billows, roar; ; 
5ut whirled at¥ay, to shu^i hi? hateful sight. 
Hid in the forest, and the shades of tright; 
Then sought Sidiaeus thfdtigh the shady grove, 63g 
Who answered all her cares, and equaled all her love. 
Some pious tears the pitying hero paid. 
And foUow'd with his eyes the flitting shade. 
Then too^: the forw^d way, by Fate ordain'd^ 
And, :*^ith his guide, the farther fields attained, * 
Where, sever'd from the rest, the warrior souls re^ 
main'd» 644 

Tydeus he met, with Meleager^g race. 
The pride of armies, and the soldiers' grace; 
And pale Adrastus with his ghastly face. 
Of Trojan chiefs he view*d a numVous train, 
All much lamented, all in battle slain-^ 65Q 

Glaucus and Medon, high above the r^t, 
Aptenpr*s pof^^ and Cer?3' sacked prie^ta 
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And proud Idaeu^, Priam's diarioteer^ 
Who «hakes his empty reins, and aims liis airy ?^ar- 
The gladsojBie ghosts, in circling troops, attend, 655 
And with. 'unweary'd eyes behold their friend;. 
Ddight to hover near, and long to know 
What biis'nesa brought him to the realms belov- 

But Argive chiefs, and. AgamemncMi's train. 
When his refulgent arms flashed tiitough the shady 

plain, 660 

Fled froin his well-known face, with wonted fexir^ 
As when his thund'ring sword and pointed spear 
Drove headlong to their sWps, and gkan'd tlie rout- 

.ed fear. 
They rais'd a feeble cry, with trembKng notes : 664 
hat the w;eak voice deceived, their gasping throats. 
Here Priam's son, Deiphobus, he found, 
Whofee face and limbs were one continued wound- 
Dishonest, with lopp'd arms, the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his nose and shortened of his ears. 
He scarcely knew him, striving to disown . 670 
His blotted form, aid blushing to be known ; 
And .therefore first began: " O Teucer's race 1 
Who durst thy faultless figure thus deface ? 
What heart could wish, wjtutt hand inflict, tJais dine 

disgrace? 
Twas &m*d, that^ in our last and fatal eight, 675 
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I Your single prowess long sustained the fight, 
TiII^ tir'd, not forc'd^ a glorious fate yoa choii^ 
And fell upoil a heap of shi^tei^d foes, 
^hen, in remembrance of so brave a deed, 
A tpmb and funVal honours I decreed ; 680 

iTirice call'd yoUr manes on die Trojaii plains : 
The place your armour and your name retabu. 
Your body too t sought, and, had I found. 
Designed for .burial in your native groiind.'* 

The ghost reply'd : " Your piety has paid 685 
All needful rites, to rest my wand'ring shade: 
But cruel Fate, and my more cruel wife. 
To Grecian swords, betrayed my sleeping life. 
These are the monuments of Helen's love— 
The shame I bear below, the marks I bore above. 69O 
You know in what deluding joys we past 
The night, that was by heav*n decreed our last* 
For, when the fatal horse, descending down, 
l^regnant with arms, o*erwhelm'd th* unhappy town. 
She feignM nocturnal orgies; left my bed, 695 

And, mixM with Trojan dames, the dances led} 
Then, waving high her torch, the signal made. 
Which ronz*d the Grecians from their ambuscade. 
With watching.overw(MT>, with care^ oppressed. 
Unhappy I had laid me down to rest J 700 

And h&ry sleep my wewy iiftte possessed. 



Meantime my worthy wife our arms mislaid, 
Arid, from beneath my h^ad, my sv^^otd convey'd; 
The door unlatoh'd, and, with r^)eated calls. 
Invites hei^ former lottl within my walls* 703 

Thus in her crime her confidence she plac'd,, 
And with new treasons would redeem the past* 
What need I more? Into the room they ran, 
And meanly murdered a defenceless man, 
tJlysses, basely born, first led the way.— ^ fiO 

Avenging pow'rs ! with justice if I pray, 
That fortune be their own another day ! 
But answer you; and in your turn relate, 
What brought you, living, to the Stygian state. 
Driven by the winds and errons of the sea, y 19 

Or did you heaven's superior doom 9bey ? 
Or tell what other chance conducts your way^ 
To view; with mortal eyes, our dark retreats. 
Tumults and torments of th' infernal seats/' 7 ig 

While thus, in talk, the flying hdurs they pass, 
The suti had fimsh'd more than half ids race : 
And they, perh^^s, in Words and tears bad -spent 
The little time of stay which h^v'n had lent: 
But thus the Sibyl chides thdr long delay : 724 
^ Night rushes do^^n, and hea^ong drives the day : 
Tis here, in diiPr^t p(4ths, the way divides : 
"Z^tigbt to Flut;i»^5 g^kttti palace guides: > - 
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The left to that unhappy region tends^ 

Which to the depth of Tartarus descends-^ . 72,g 

The seat of night profound, and punished fiends.'* 

Then thus De'iphobiis : '^ O sacred maid ! 

Forbear to chide ; and be your will obeyed. 

Lo! to the secret shadows I retire^ 

To pay my penance till my years expire. 

Proceed, auspicious prince, with. glory crowned, 735 

And bom to better fet^s than I hav6 found.** 

He said; and, while he said, his stfcps hje turned 

To secret shadows^ and in silence moiim'd. 

The hero, looking on the left, espy'd 

A lofty towV and strong on ev^ry side . 740 

With treble walls, which Phlegethon surrounds. 

Whose fiery flood the burning empire bounds: 

And, press'd betwixt the rocks the bellowing noise 

resounds. 
Wide is the fironting gate, and, rais*d on hi^ 
With adamantine columns, threats the sky. 745 
Vain is the force of man, and heavVa as vain. 
To cr&sh^the pillars which the pile sustain. 
Sublime on these a tow'r of steel is rear*d; 
And dire Tisiphone there keeps the ward. 
Girt in her sanguine gown, by night and d^y, 750 
Observant of the soul^ that pass the downward iway. 
From hence are haard the groans Otf ghosts, Xls^feim 



t)( sounding lashes, and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan stood astonish'd at their cries, 754 

And ask*d his guide, frbm whence those yells arise; 

And what the crimes, and what the tortureis were. 

And loud laments that rent the liquid air. 

She thus reply'd : " The chaste and holy race 

Are all forbidden this polluted place. 

BuC Hecat, when she gave to rule the w6ods> 760 

Then led nie trembling through these dire abodes. 

And tatight the tortures of th' avenging gods* 

These are the realms of unrelenting Fate ; 

And awful Rhadamanthus rules the states 

He hears &hd judges each committed criiiie ; 765 

Inquires into the mannei-, place, and time* 

The conscious wretch must all his acts reveal, 

(Loth to confess^ unable to cbnceal) 

From the first moment of his vital brettth. 

To his last hour of unrepenting death. 770 

Straight, o'er the guilty ghost, the Fury shakes 

The sounding whip, and brandishes her snakes. 

And the pale sinner, with her sisters, takes. 

Then, of itself, unfolds th' eternal door : 

With dreadful sounds the brazen hinges roar. 775 

You see, before the gate, what stalking ghost 

Commands the guard, what centries keep the post. 

More formidable Hydra stands witiiin, 

VpL. II. ^ A 
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Whose jaws with iron te6th severely gjifl. 

The gaping giJf low to the centre lies, 789 

And twice as deep, as earth is distant from the slue3» 

The rivals of the gods, the Titan race. 

Here, singed with lightning, roll withki th' unfathom*d 

space. 
Here lie th' Alocan twins, (I saw them both) 
Enormous bodies, of gigantic growth, 78S 

Who dar'd in fight the Thund'rer to defy. 
Affect his h^v'n, arri force him from the sky. 
Salmoneus, ^aiTringcrael pains, I found. 
For emulating Jwe with rattling sound 
Of mimic thunder, and the glitt'ring blaze 790 
Of pointed lightnings, aod, their forky rays. 
Through Elis, aiad the Grecian towns, he flew : 
Th' audacious wretch four fiery coursers drew : 
He wav'd a tordi aloft, and, madly vain. 
Sought godlike worship from a servile train. 795 
Ambttioos^ focd! with homy hoofs to pass 
O'er hoUow ardies of resounding brass^ 
To rival tbundar 'm its rj^id course. 
And imitate inimitable force ! 
Bat he,4hc kh^ of beav'n, obscure on high, 800 
Bar'd bia red arm, and, laundung from the sky 
His wrtthen bolt, not shaking empty smoke, 
Down to the deep abyss tbie flaming fistlmi Mii;>^ 



There TityuS \Vas to see> who took his birth 804 

From heav*n, his nursing frofn the foodfiil earth. 

Here his gigahtic limbs^ with large embrace^ 

Infold nine acres of infernal spac^^ 

A ravenous vulture, in his open'd ffldei. 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try'd; 

Still fojT the growing liver digg'd his breast i 8lQ^ 

The growing liver still supplyM the.feast; 

Still are his entrails fruitful to their pains t 

Th' immortal hunger lasts> th' immortal foodl%!main$. 

Ixion and PirithoUs I could name. 

And more Thessalian chiefs of mighty fame. 8i5 

High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is plac'd. 

That promises a fall, and shakes at ev*ry blast. 

They lie below on golden beds displayed ; 

And genial feasts with regd pomp are made. 

The queen of Furies by their sides is set, 820 

And snatches from their mouths th' untasted meat. 

Which if they touch, her hissing snakes she rears. 

Tossing her torch, and thundering in their cars^ 

Then they, who brothers' better claim disown. 

Expel their parents and usurp the throne; 629 

Defrav^d their clients, and, to lucre sold^ 

Sit brooding oiT unprofitable gold— ^ 

Who dare not give, and ev'n refuse to lend. 

To their poor kindred or a wanting fri^-^ 
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Vast is the throng of these ; nor less the train 83<8» 

Of lustful youths, for foul adultery slain— 

Hosts of deserters, who their honour sold^ 

And basely broke their faith for bribes of gold. 

All these within the dungeon's depth remain^ 

Despairing pardon, and expecting pairi* 833 

Ask not what pains ; nor farther seek to kftow 

Their process, or the forms of law below. 

Some roll a mighty stone ; sonde, laid along, 

And bound with burning wires, on spokes of wheels 

are hung. . 
Unhappy Theseus, doornM for ever ther6, B40 

Is fix'd by Fate on his eternal chair : 
And wfetched Phlegyas warns the world with cries, 
(Could warning make the world more just or wise) 
* Learn righteousness, and df ead th' avenging deities/ 
Td tyrants others have their country sold, . 849 
Imposing foreign lords, for foreigu gold t 
Sqme have old laws repealM, new statutes made. 
Not asvthe people pleas'd, but as they paid. 
With incest some thfeir daughters' bed profan'd. 849 
A114ar'dtheworstofifls, and, what they dar'd, attain'd^ 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues. 
And throats of brass, inspired with iron lungs, 
I cx)uld not hdf those horrid crimes repeat^ 
Nor half the punishments those crimes, hanfe mct» 
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But let us haste our voyage to pursue: ,?55 

The walls of Pluto's palace are in view, 

The gate, and iron arch above : — it stands— * 

On anvils laboured by the Cyclops' hands. 

Before our farther w^y the Fates alloWj , 

Here must we fix on high the golden bough." 860 

She said : and through the gloomy shades they pa^. 

And chose the middle path. — -Arriv'd at last. 

The princQ, with living water, sprinkled o'er 

His limbs and body ; th?'^ approach'd th^ door, 

Possess'd the porch, an4 on tl>e frp^t above 8^5 

H^ fij^'d the fatal bough, requir'd by Plutq's lov§, .. 

These holy rites perforin'd, they topje their w^y, . 

Where long extended plains of pleasure lay. 

Th^ ver4ant.fieW3 with thQse qf h^av'p ^lay vie, /\ 

With aether vested/ and a purple sky--^ 870 

The blissful seats of happy souls below ; 

Stars of their own, ^nd' their OAvp suns, they kixow,. 

Their airy limbs in sports they exerpise^ 

And, pn the green, contend the wrestler's prize, ; 

Some, in h^oic verse,, ^ivipely sing; ., 975' 

Others in artful measures lead the rii^g. . 

The Thracian bard, surrQimd€;d by the rest. 

There stands Qonspicvioiis in his flowing ve§tt 

^is flying fingers, and harmonious quill, . 

ptrike sev'n di^tinguish'd noteS;, and sew'n :at, on^e^ 

tfeey fill, 880 

AA3 
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Here found they Teucer's old heroic race, 
3orn better times and happier years to grace, 
Assaracas and IIus here ^njoy 
Perpetual fame, with him who foimded Troy. 
The chief beheld their chariots from afar, 885 

Their shining arms, and coursers trained to war. 
Their lances fix'd in earth-^their steeds around, 
JFree from their harness, graze the flow'ry ground. 
The love of horses which they had, alive. 
And care of chariots, after death survive. 8QQ 

{Some cheerful souls were feasting on the plain ; 
Some did the sojig, and some the choir, maintain, 
Ben^th a laurel shade, where mighty Po 
Mounts pp to woods above, and hides his heid below. 
Here patriots live, who, for their country's good, 895 
In fighting-fields, were prodigal of blood: 
Priests of unblemished lives here make abgde^^ 
And poets worthy th^jr inspiring god; 
Aiid searching wits, of more mechanic parts. 
Who grac 'd their age with newt-in vented arts ; QQQ 
Those who, to worth, their bounty did extend. 
And those who knew that bounty to commend. 
The heads of these with holy fillets bound. 
And all their temples were with garlands prownM, 

To these the Sibyl thus her speech addressed, ^05 
ikXid first to biro surrounded by the rest— • 



(Tow'ring his! height, and ample was his brejist) 
** Say, happy souls ! divine' Musastis ! say, 
Where lives Anchises, and where lies our way 
To find the hero, for whose only sake 9 Id 

We sought the dark aS)odes, and crass'd the bitter 

lake?'* 
To this the sacred poet thus replyM : 
^^ In no fix'd place the happy souls reside. 
In groves we live, and lie on mossy beds, gi4 

By crystal streams, that murmur through the meads: 
But pass yon easy hill, and thence descend ; 
The path conducts you to your journey's end.*' 
This said, he led them up the mountain's brow, 
, And shews them all thq shining fields below. Qig 
Theywindthe hill,and through the blissful meadows go» 
But old Anchises, in a flowVy vale, 
Review'd his muster'd race, and took the tale-*- 
Those happy spirits which, ordain'd by Fate, 
For future being and new bodies wait— ^ 924 

With studious thought observ'dth' illustrious throng,. 
In Nature's order as they pass'd along— ' • 

Their names, their fates, their conduct, and their care. 
In peaceful senates, and successful war. 
He, when Mneas on the plain appears. 
Meets him with open arms, and falling tears. 930 
f^ Welcome,'* he said, " the gods' undoubted race ! 

aa4 
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O Ipng expected to my dear embrace ! 
Ohce more 'tis giv^n me to behold your face ! 
The love and pious duty which you p^y. 
Have passed the perils of so hard a way. ^35 

'Tis true, qomputing times, I now believ'd 
The happy day approach'd ; nor are my hopes deceived. 
What lepgth of lands, what oceans have you pass'd, 
What stores snstain'd, and on what shores been cast \ 
How have I fear'd your fat^ ! but fear'd it most, g4Q 
When love assail'd you on the Libyan coasti"' 
To this, the filial duty thus replies; 
^^ Your sacred ghost, before my sleeping eyes. 
Appeared, and often urg'd this painful enterprise, 
^ter long tossing on the Tyrrhene sea, 945 

My navy rides at anchor in the bay, 
But reach your hand, oh parent shf^de ! nor shun 
The de^ embraces pf your longing spn P^ 
He sai4; and falling tears his face bedew: 
^Then thrice, around his neck, his arms he threw; QSQ 
^d thrice the flitting shadow slipp'd away, 
"^^ Like winds, or empty dreams; that fly the day, 
Nq\v^ in.a secret vale, the Trojan sees 
A separate grove, through whiqh a gentle breeze 
Plays with a passing breath, and whispers through 
the trees: 955 

And, just before the confines pf the vood^ 



The gliding Lethe leads her silent flood. 

Aboi^ the boughs an airy nation flew, 

ITiickas the humming bees, that hunt the golden dew 

In summer's he?it ; on tops of lilies feed, gOo 

And creQp withii^ their bells, to suck the balmy segd ; 

The winged army roams the field around; 

THie rivers and the rocks remurmur to the somid. 

^^r^eas woud'ring stood, then ask'd the c^use. 

Which to the stream the crowding people draAvs. g6^ 

Then thjis the sire : *^ The souls that throng the flood 

Are those, to whom, by Fate, are pth^r bodies pvv'd ; 

Jn Leth^^s lak^ th?y long oblivion taste, 

Of future life secure, fprgetfyl of the past. 

liong has my soul desir'd this time and place, 970 

Tq set before your sight your glorious race. 

That this presaging joy may fire ypur mind, 

Tp seek ^he shores by d^tiny design'd."-^ 

f^ p father ! p§iyt be, that souls sublimp 

p.etun) to visit oijr terrestrial clime, 975 

And that the gen^ous mind, released hy d^ath. 

Can covet lazy limbs, and mortal breath ?" 

Anchises then, in order, thus begun 

•yp clear thosg wpnders to his godlike son j g7Q 

^* Know,first,that heay*p,^nd earth'scompaqted frame. 

And flowipj^ waters, and the starry flame, 

^ij4 both th? radiapt I'^ts^ 9W common souj 
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Inspires and feeds— ^and animates the whJdle. 
This active mind, itifus*d through all the space/ 
Unites and mingles with the mighty mass* gSS 
Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain. 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main. 
Th' etherial vigour is in all the same; 
And evVy soul is fiird with equal flame- 
As much as earthy lin^bs, and gross allay 99O 
Of mortal members subject to decay, 
Blunt not the beams of heav'n and edge of day. 
From this coarse mixture of terrestrial parts, 
^Desire and fear by turns possess theii* hearts, gg4 
And grief, and joy: nor can the grovelmg mind. 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confm'd, 
^Assert the native skies, or own its hdEiv'nly kind: 
\Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains; 
But long-contracted filth ev*n in the soul remains. 
The reliquefs of invetVate vice they wear; 1000 
And spots of sin obscene in ev'ry face appear. 
For this are various penances enjoined; 
And some are hung to bleach upon the wind. 
Some plung'd in waters, others purged in fires, 1004 
nil all the dregs are drained, and all the rust expires. 
All have their manes, and those manes bear: 
The few, so cleans*d, to these iabode8r^)air. 
And breathe^ in ample fields, the soft £Iy»an ak. 



TThen are they happy, when by length oFtime lOOQ 

The scurf is worn away, of each committed crime; 

No speck is left of their habitual stains; 

But the pure 3&ther of the soul remains. -^ 

But, when a thousand rolling years are past, ^ 

(So long their punishments and penance last) 

Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 1015 

CompeU'd to drink the deep Lethaean flood. 

In large forgetful draughts to steep the cares 

Of their past labours and their irksome years. 

That, unremembVing of its former pain. 

The soul may suffer mortal flesh again.^ 1020 

Thus having said, the father spirit leads 

The priestess and his son through swarms of shades. 

And takes a rising ground, from thence to see 

The long procession of his progeny. 

^^ Survey (pursued the sire) this airy throng, 1025 

As, offered to the view, they pass along. 

These are th' Italian names, which Fate will join 

With ours,' and grafFupon the Trojan line. 

Observe the youth who first appears in sight. 

And holds the nearest station to th^ light, iOQQ 

Already seems to snuff the vital air. 

And leans just forward on a shining spear ; 

Silvius is he, thy last-rbegotten race. 

But first in order sent, to fill thy plaoe-^ 
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An Alban name, but mix'd with Dardan bJocKi : 1 035 

Born in the covert of a shady wood. 

Him fair Lavinia, thy surviving wife, 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a solitary life. 

In Alba he shall fij^ his royal seat^^ 

And, bom ^ king, a race of kings beget ;--^ ^040 

Then ProcaSjj honour of the Trojan name, 

Capys, and Numitpr, of endless fame, 

A second Silvius after th^se appears — • 

Silvius ^neas, for (hy n^me he beafs-n 

For arms and justice equally renown'd; 1045 

Whp, late restored, in Alba shall be crown'd. 

How great ^hey look ! how yigVo^sIy they wield 

Their weighty lances, ^nd sustain th^ shield !, 

But they, who crown'd with Qakea wreaths appear. 

Shall Gabian walls and strong Fidenae rear; 1050 

Jfojnentum, Bola, with Ppmetia, Ibuqd ; 

And raise Cgllatian tow'rs on rocky ^pi^nd^ " 

All these shall then be tpwns of mighty fame. 

Though npw they lie ob^Qur^, aad l^nds witho^t 9 

name, 
^e Jlomulus the great, bora tp r^stor?; 105 Sji 

The crown that qnpe bis injured gr^dsire wore. 
This prince a priestess of o\u- blood shall bear jj 
And like his sire in arms he shall appear. 
Two rising crests his royaLhead a^QRll ^ 
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Bom from a god, himself to godhead born, 1000 

His sire already signs him for the skies. 

And marks his seat amidst the deities. 

Auspicious chief! thy race, in times to come. 

Shall spread the conquests of imperial Rome-— 

Rome, whose ascending tow'rs shall heav'n invade, 

ItiVolvnig earth and ocean in heie. shade; 10Q6 

High as the mother of the gods in place. 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race. 

Then, when m pomp she makes the Phr}^gian round. 

With golden turrets on her temples crown'd : 1070 

A hundred gods her sweeping train supply. 

Her offspring all; and all command the sky. 

Now fix your sight, and stand intent, to see 

Your Roman race, and Julian progeny. 

There mighty Caesar waits his vital hour, 1075 

Impatient for the world, and grasps his promised powV. 

But next behold the youth of form divine — 

Caesar himself, exalted in his line— • 

Augustus, promis'd oft, and long foretold. 

Sent to the realm that Saturn ruPd of old ; 1080 

Born to restore a better age of gold. 

Afric and India shall his pow'r obey; 

He .shall extaid his propagated sway 

Beyond the solar year, without the starry way. 

Where Atlas turns the rolling heav'ns around; 1085 
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And his broad shoulders with their lights aM drtfwn*d^ 

At his foreseen approach, already quake 

The Caspian kingdoms and Maeotian lake. 

Tlieir seers behold the tempest from a&r j 

And threatening oracles denounce the war.' iOQO 

Nile hears him knocking at his sevWold gates^ 

And seeks his hiddgp spring, and fears his nephey'a 

fates. 
Nor Hercules more lands or labour? knew. 
Not though the brazen-footed hind he^slew. 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar, 109# 
And dipp'd his arrows in Lernaean gore ; 
Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war. 
By tigers drawn triumphant in his car. 
From Nysa's top descending on the j^ins. 
With curling vines around his px^rple reins. 1 100 
And doubt we yet through danger^ to pursue 
^he paths of honour, and a crown ih view ? 
But what's the man^ who from afer appears. 
His head with olive crown'd, his hand a censer b!cars>^ 
His hoary beard and holy vestments bring 110& 
His lost idea back : I know the Rbmen kii^. 
He shall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain^ 
Caird from his mean abode, a sceptre to sustain- 
Him Tullus next in dignity succeeds. 
An active princei and pronie to martial deeds. lllO 



He shall his troops for fighting-fields prepare, 

DisusMto toils, and triumphs of the war. 

By dint of sword his crown he shall increase. 

And scour his armour from the rust of peace. 

Whom Anciis follows, with a fawning air, 1115 

But vain .within, and proudly popular. 

Next view the Tarquin kings, th' avenging sword 

Of Brutus, justly drawn, and Rome restor'd* 

He first renews the rods and axe severe, 

AimJ. gives the consuls royal robes to wear. Il20 

His sons, who seek the tyrant to sustain. 

And long for arbitrary lords again. 

With ignominy scourged in open sight. 

He dooms to death deserved, asserting public right. 

Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 1J25 

Of nature, pleading in his children's cause ! 

Howe'er the doubtful fact is understood, 

Tis love of honour, and his country's good : 

The consul, not the father, sheds the blood. 

Behold Torqnatus the same track pursue ; 1 13(j^ 

And, next, the two devoted Decii view— 

The Drusian line, Camillus loaded home 

With standards well redeem'd, and foreign foes o'er- 

come. 
The pair you see iu equal arnnmr shine, 
Now, friends b^k>w, in clost embraces join ; 1 135 
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But^ when they leave the shady realms of nighty 

And, clothed in bodies, breathe your upper light. 

With mortal hate each other shall pursue : 

What wars, what wounds, what slaughtei*, shall ensue? 

l^rom Alpine heights the father first des6eiids j 114C* 

His daughter's husband in the plain atteftds : 

His daughter's husband arms his eastern fnends. 

Embrace again, my sons ! be. foes no more j 

Nor stain your country with her children'^^ gore t 

And thou, the first, lay down thy lawless claim, 1 145 

Thou, of my blood, who bear'st the Julian name 4 

Another comes, who shall in triumph ride^ 

And to the Cdpitol his chariot guide, 

IVom conquer'd Corinth, rich with Gredail spcAh^ 

And yet another, fam'd for warlike toils, 1150 

On Argos shall impose the Roman laws. 

And, on the Greeks, revenge the Trojan cause ; 

Shall drag In chains their Achillean Hace ; 

Shall vindicate his ancestors* disgrace, 

And Pallas, for her violated place. 1 155 

Great Cato there, for gravity renown*^. 

And conquering Cossus goes with laurels cr<>wn'd. 

Who can omit the Gracchi ? who declare 

The Scipios' worth, those thunderbolts of war. 

The double bane of Carthage ? Who can see, II 6d 

Without esteem for virtuous poverty. 



Severe Fkbricius^ or can cease t' admirfe 

The ploughman consul in his coarse attire ? 

Tir'd as I am> my praise the Fabii claim j 

And thou, great hero> greatest of thy name> 1 169 

Ordain'd in war to save the sinking state^ 

And, by delays^ to put a stop to fate ! 

Let others better mould the running mass 

Of metals, and inform the breathing brassy 

And soften into flesh a marble face ; 1 1 70 

Plead better at the bar; describe the skies. 

And when the stars descend, and when they rise. 

But, Romel 'tis thine alone, with awful sway, 

To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 1 174 

Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way ; 

To tame the proud^ the fetterM slave to free : — 

These are imperial arts, and worthy thee." 

He paus'd — ^and, while with wond'ring eyes they 

view'd 
The passing spirits, thus his speech renewed : 
^* See great Marcellus ! how, untir'd in toils, 1 180 
He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal spoils } 
He, when his country (threaten'd with alarms) 
Requires his courage and his conquering arms. 
Shall more than once the Punic bands affright; 
Shall kill the Gaulish king hi single fight; 1 185 
Then to the Capitol in triumph mpve : 
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And the third spoils shall grace Feretrian Jove/* 

iEneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glittVing armour shine. 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace : II QO 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. 

He saw, and, wond'ring, ask'd his airy guide, 

What and of whence was he, who pressed the hero^^ 

side ? 
** His son, or one of his illustrious nanie ? 
How like the former, and almost the same! 1 193 
Observe the crowds that compass him around : 
All gaze, and all admire, and raise a shouting sound : / 
But hov'ring mists droutid his brows are spread ; 
And night, with sable shades, involves his head,** 
•* Seek liot to know (the ghost reply'd with tears) 
The sorrows of thy sons in future years. 1201 

Thi^ youth (the blissful vision of a day) 
Shall just be sKown on earth, and snatch'd awa}\ 
The gods too high had rais'd the Roman state, 
Were but their gifts as permanent as great. 1205 
What groans of men shall fill the Martian Field ! 
, How fierce ^ bla^e his flaming, pile shall yield ! 
What fun'ral pomp shall floating Tybcr see. 
When, rising from his bed, he views the sad solemnity I 
No youth shall equal hopes of glory give,, ■ 1210 
No youth aflbrd so great a cause to grieve. 
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Tlie Trojan* honour, and the Rprnau boast, 

Admir'd when living, and ador'd when k>st ! 

{Mirror of ancient faith in ^arly yourfi ! 

Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 1215 

No foe, unpunish'd, in the fighting-field 

Shall darp thee, foot to foot, with swprd and shidd. 

Much less in arms oppose thy matchless forice, 

Wlien thy sharp spurs shall urge thy foaiiiing hOrse. 

Ah ! couldst thou break through Fate's ^evpredecrw, 

A ne^ Marcellus shall arise in thee { 15J21 

Full canisters of fragrant lilies bring, 

Mix'd with the purple roses of the spring : 

Let me with fun'ral flow'rs hi^ body strow : 

This gift which parents to their children owe, 1235 

This unavailing gift, at least, I may bestow !'* 

Thus having said, he led the hero round 

The confines of the blest Elysian ground ; 

Which when Anchises to his son had shown, 1229 

And fir'd his mind to mount the prqmis'd throne, 

He tells the future wars, ordain'd by Fate ; 

The strength and cnstpms of the Latian state ; 

The prince, and people ; and fore^-arms his care 

With rules, to push his fortune, or to bear. 

Two gates the silent house of Sleep adorn ; 1233 
Of polish'd iv'ry this, that of transparent horn : 
Troe visions through transparent horn arise j 
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Through polish'd iv'ry pass deluding lies. 
Of various things discoursing as he passM, 
Anchises hither bends his steps at last. 1240 

Then, through the gate of iv'ry, he dismissed 
His valiant offspring, and divining guest. 
Straight to the ships -/Eneas tool^. his way, 
Embark'd his men, and skimjn'd along the sea, 
• Still coasting, till he gain'd Caieta's bay. 1245 

At length on oozy ground his galleys moor : 
Their heads are tum'd to sea, their sterns to shore, 
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